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2  2  

For  0  =  g  c^^/^gh,  p.  120,  line  18,  read  o  ^gCa^^g* 


INTEODUCTION 

TO   THE   SBUOItfD    EDITION. 


In  order  to  render  this  edition  more  valuable  to 
the  hydraulic  engineer  it  has  been  considerably  ex- 
tended by  the  insertion  of  several  new  tables,  formulae, 
experimental  coefficients,  examples,  and  general  esti- 
mates of  cost.  It  is  hoped  that  the  great  extent  and 
practical  nature  of  the  additions  will  render  this 
work  far  more  useful  than  the  first  in  the  ever 
varying  requirements  of  the  profession.  The  six 
pages  on  catchment  basins,  rain-fall,  and  water  power 
in  the  first  edition  have  been  extended  into  three  new 
sections  of  one  hundred  and  ten  pages,  embodying 
the  subjects  of  water  supply,  sewerage  discharge, 
drainage,  and  the  method  of  determining  the  useful 
effect  of  water  employed  in  turning  the  various  kinds 
of  water  wheels.  Considerable  additions  have  also 
been  made  in  Sections  I,  III,  IV,  VIII,  and  IX; 
the  practical  formula  for  gauging  by  weirs  have  been 
extended  through  twenty-one  extra  pages  of  new 
matter ;  the  portion  treating  of  the  conveying  powers 
of  pipes  and  rivers  has  been  also  extended  by  the 
insertion  of  new  tables  at  pages  42,  152,  191,  220, 
and  252,  and  of  several  new  formulae,  amongst  which 
we  believe  that  at  page  215  (119a),  will  be  found,  in 
practice,  the  simplest  and  most  accurate  yet  dis- 
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covered  for  ranges  of  velocity  varying  between  one 
inch  and  twenty  feet  per  second,  and  for  all  descrip- 
tions of  channels,  pipes,  and  rivers  with  which  the 
engineer  has  to  deal. 

We  have  noticed  at  page  95  the  erroneous  notation 
of  Morin  and  other  engineers  in  giving  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  co-efl&cient  of  discharge  for  weirs. 
This  notation  assumes  that  the  theoretical  discharge 
from  a  notch  is  the  same  as  if  all  the  particles  of 
water  had  the  same  velocity  as  those  undermost^ 
which,  being  too  large  by  oiie4hird,  the  experimental 
coefficient  has  to  be  l*educed  in  the  same  proportion^ 
Mr.  Blackwell  and  Mt.  Hughes,  in  this  country^  lend 
themselves  to  this  nomenclattire ;  the  latter  giefntle^ 
man  says,  page  328  of  his  useful  treatise  on  Water 
Works*,  "  Mr.  Neville,  in  his  tables  of  the  discharge 

over  weirs,  termed  the  theoretical  discharge  321At 

instead  of  481^^  in  cubic  feet  per  minute.''  Wtf 
were  correct  in  doing  so,  for  a  w6ir  one  foot  long  • 
and  those  who  adopt  the  latter  formula  are  in  efror :' 
this  is  a  matter  of  demonstration,  not  of  opiniott. 
We  can  see  no  reason  for  sanctioniiig  a  different 
notation  for  notches,  or  orifice^  at  the  surface,  ^ndf 
sunk  orifices.  The  coefficients  when  in  thin  plates, 
with  large  cisterns,  have  nearly  the  same  getfertil 
value,  -615  to  628,  and  it  tends  to  confusion  to  adopt 
in  one  place  a  coefficient  for  a  correct  formula,  and 
in  another  a  coefficient  for  an  incorrect  One ;  although 
the  final  result  by  an  equality  of  contrary  errors' 
may  be  the  same  in  both.    We  may  here  observe' 
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how  very  general  the  coefficient  of  two-thirds,  and 
thereabouts,  is  for  all  orifices,  notches,  and  also  for 
the  useful  effect  derived  from  the  application  of 
water  power,  as  well  as  the  relation  of  the  velocity 
due  to  the  fall  and  the  velocity  of  water  wheels  to 
give  a  maximum  result.  The  modifications  of  coeffi- 
cients  dependent  on  the  position,  thickness,  form, 
and  approaches  of  an  orifice  are  seldom  understood. 
The  defects  in  the  ordinary  formula  when  the  velo- 
city of  approach  has  to  be  considered  are  pointed 
out  at  pages  100,  115,  and  116,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  authority  of  D'Aubuisson  and  others 
has  misled  many  as  to  the  correct  form.  Before  the 
effective  power  of  a  water  wheel,  or  water  engine, 
can  be  determined  we  must  know  how  to  gauge  the 
water  supplied  to  it  correctly.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  the  application  of  formulae  varied  to  suit  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  under  consideration.  From 
causes,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  here, 
this  has  seldom  been  done,  and  very  little  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  results  obtained  by  the  formula  in 
common  use  when  applied  generally.  It  is  pleasing 
to  follow  Francis  and  Thomson  through  the  steps  by 
which  they  get  the  effective  power  of  their  wheels, 
and  we  have  accordingly  made  considerable  use  of 
their  labors  in  Section  XIV. 

We  have  modified  some  of  the  old  partial  equations 
for  the  velocity  in  pipes,  beginning  at  (86),  from  the 

^  (rs  ,      a^U        a    .  ,  y —        a 

form  ^=|-j  +  4p|  —26'  ^^*^  v-c^/rs  —  ^^ 

principally  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  numerical 
values  of  c  in  the  form  v-zzc  \/ rs.    Of  course  these 
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modifications  are  only  applicable  when  the  value  of 

a  . 
K-T  IS  small  compared  with  that  of  the  velocity. 

Some  remarks  will  be  found  at  page  224  respecting 
M.  Darcy's  new  formula  for  the  velocity  of  water  in 
iron  pipes,  as  given  by  Morin  in  his  Hydravlique. 
We  have,  only  since  those  remarks  were  written,  seen 
the  original  Memoire,  printed  in  Tome  XV,  MSmoires 
prSsentes  par  divers  savants  a  TAcadSmie  des  Sciences 
de]  TInstitut  ImpSrial  de  France^  Paris,  1858.  This 
Memoire  extends  through  263  quarto  pages,  of  which 
34  contain  tables  calculated  from  the  formula.  We 
have  not  had  time  to  do  more  than  glance  through  it, 
but  the  deduced  formula  appears  to  be  entirely  de- 
rived from  the  author's  experiments.  This  we  con- 
sider, to  some  extent,  objectionable ;  but,  however 
this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  value  of 
the  coefficient  c,  in  the  formula  v-zzcs/  rs,  increases 
with  the  inclination,  5,  as  well  as  with  the  diameter, 
4  r,  of  the  pipe ;  and  as  M.  Darcy's  formula  makes 
the  value  of  the  multiplier,  c,  depend  alone  on  the 
value  of  r,  or  4  r,  there  appears  an  omission,  in  making 
the  coefficient  of  friction  entirely  independent  of  the 
hydraulic  inclination,  and  dependent  only  on  the  size 
of  the  channel.  We  shall  give  a  few  examples,  taken 
at  discretion,  to  show  how  limited  this  formula  must 
be  in  its  application* 

1.  Couplet's  experiment,  No.  43,  p.  103,  reduced 
to  feet,  gives  r  =  -3997  feet,  s  =  -0035,  rs  =  -001339, 
and  the  observed  velocity  v  =  3-478  feet  =  95  \/rs 
nearly.  Darcy's  formula  would  give  v  =,  110-8 
\/r^,  our  formula  106  \/r7  nearly,  and  Weisbach's 
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105  \/rs  nearly.  The  pipe  was  probably  an  old 
one,  and  a  deduction  of  about  10  per  cent,  might  be 
made  for  the  state  of  the  bore.  We  have  here,  how- 
ever, no  means  of  judging  the  effect  of  a  change  of 
inclination  on  the  multiplier,  c. 

2.  From  Du  Buat's  experiments  with  an  inch 
pipe,  nearly,  Nos.  50  and  51,  p.  103,  we  get,  after 
reducing  them  to  feet,  in  experiment  50,  r  =  '0222, 
s  =  -228  and  t?  =  6-33  feet  =  89-2  \/rs;  or,  after 
making  the  necessary  deductions  in  the  head  for  the 
velocity  and  the  orifice  of  entry  with  the  coefficient 
•815,  s  =  -147  and  v  =  6-33  feet  =  1114  \/Fs.  In 
experiment  51,  we  also  get  m  feet  r  =  -0222,  s  = 
•3074,  and  v  =  7*54  =  92  \/rs ;  or,  by  making 
allowance  for  the  head  due  to  the  velocity  and  the 
orifice  of  entry,  as  before,  s  =  -179,  and  v  =  7*54 
feet  =  119-7  \/rs.  Here  we  see  how  the  velocity 
or  value  of  the  inclination,  s,  affects  the  value  of 
the  multiplier,  the  diameter  remaining  constant. 
M.  Darcy's  formula,  in  each  case,  would  only  make 
V  =  80-3  \/rs. 

3.  In  the  excerpt  proceedings  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  p.  4,  6th  February,  1855,  James 
Simpson,  president,  in  the  chair,  there  is  given  for 
the  "Colinton  pipe"  16  inches  diameter,  eight  or 
nine  years  in  use,  three  observations.  First,  29,580 
feet  long,  a  head  of  420  feet  and  a  discharge  of  571 
cubic  feet  per  minute :  these  give  t;  =  6*816  feet  = 
99-2  \/7s  nearly.  Secondly,  a  length  of  25,765  feet 
a  head  of  184  feet,  and  a  discharge  of  440  cubic  feet 
per  minute :  these  give  v  z=  5*252  feet  =  96-3  \/rs. 
And  thirdly,  a  length  of  3,815  feet  a  head  of  184 
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feet;  and  a  discharge  of  1^215  cubic  feet  per  minute*: 

these  give  v  =  14-5  feet  =:  115  \/Vi  nearly.  In  these 
three  examples,  the  diameter,  castings,  and  age  of 
the  pipes  are  the  same.  Yet  we  see,  clearly,  that  the 
inclination  affects  the  multiplier  of  \/r«,  which  in- 
creases with  the  inclination,  «-,  although  M.  Darcy^s 
formula  would  make  the  multiplier  the  same  in  each 
case,  and  for  all  inclinations,  viz.  t?  =  110  \/rs. 
Making  those  allowances  inseparable  from  the  state^ 
of  the  pipe,  and  all  experimental  observations),  theser 
results,  as  well  as  those  from  Du  Buat's  experimentsy 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  our  general  formula  (119  a) 
page  215  %  and  those  others  we  have  given:  following 
it,  as  well  also  as  that  of  Weisbach. 

Dr.  Young's  formula,  page  207,  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  that  of  M.  Darcy,  in  making  the  multir- 
plier  of  \/rs  depend  only  on  the  diameter ;  but  it 
works  in  a  contrary  manner :  for  the  high  velocities^ 
being  derived  from  pipes,  with  small'  diameters  in  the^ 
experiments  at  his  command,  the  value  of  c  in  f  = 
c  \/r  s^  reduced  from  his  formula,  becomes  larger  in 
general  for  small  than  for  larger  diameters.  Na 
doubt  an  allowance  should  be  made  in  small  pipes, 
for  a  thin  film  of  water  adjoining  the  pipe  with  little 
or  no  velocity ;  but  within  the  limits  which  the  en- 
gineer has  to  deal  this  may  be  neglected.     Its  effect^ 


*  The  form  in  which  we  first  discovered  this  formula  waa 

V  =  \  140  —  7 — xi  r  'X'  J  r&.    For  measures  in  metres  it  becomes 

v  =s  77'3  (rs)*  —  4*9  (r«)*;   in  which  r  is  half  the  radius  of  a  cy- 
lindi^ical  pipe,  or  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  any  channel. 
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as  well  as  that  of  all  the  other  resistances,  junctions, 
contractions,  deposits,,  &c.,  is  greater  in  small  than 
in  large  pipes.  We  must  refer  to  the  body  of  the 
work  for  further  remarks  on  this  subject,  but  from 
lately  appearing  at  such  length  in  the  M6moires  of 
tlie  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Darcy's  for- 
im;|la  called  for  especial  notice  here. 

The  Statistics  of  rain-fall  and  catchment-basins 
have  not  yet  received  the  attention  which  the  subject 
deserves.  The  distribution  of  rain  gauges  with  re- 
ference to  elevation,  contour,  temperature,  and  iso~ 
thermal  lines  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to. 
The  connexion  of  the  rain-fall  with  the  discharge 
generally,  for  the  whole  catchment,  for  the  tributary 
catchments,  and  their  sub-catchments,  at  the  sea  in 
the  middle  districts  and  at  the  sources,  noting  the 
geology,  must  be  observed  for  several  years  before 
the  questions  of  supply,  discharge,  absorption,  and 
evaporation  in  any  climate  can  be  answered.  The 
maximum  and  minimum  discharges  in  each  year  and 
series  of  years  must  be  observed,  as  well  as  the 
average  mean  discharges,  and  the  maximums  and 
minimums  of  these  also,  before  the  physical  con- 
nexion of  climate  and  catchment  can  be  correctly 
ascertained,  and  the  engineer  furnished  with  reliable 
data.  Heretofore  observations,  even  when  best,  have 
been  partial  or  limited,  and  a  wide  field  is  here  yet 
open  to  competent  physicists  in  connexion  with  our 
drainage  works. 

The  general  items  of  cost  given  in  Section  XIII. 
will  be  found  of  use  ;  they  are  intended,  how- 
ever, more  as  guides  than  as  standards  for  other 
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works,  the  cost  of  which  must  depend  on  their  own 
circumstances.  Those  who  have  practical  experience 
of  the  differences  between  estimates,  cost,  and  value, 
and  how  they  are  affected  by  time,  locality,  quality, 
and  quantity,  will  estimate  for  each  case  in  detail ; 
but  the  discrepancies  between  estimates  and  cost, 
even  under  the  same  circumstances,  are  too  well 
known  to  call  for  any  remark  here. 

A  few  words  about  our  publisher.  Mr.  Weale 
having  purchased  our  interest  in  this  edition,  at  once 
decided  on  adopting  larger  type  and  better  paper, 
at  a  heavy  extra  outlay  to  himself.  We  had  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
edition  was  brought  out,  in  this,  however,  he  has 
excelled,  and  we  hope  his  enterprise  will  receive  a  fair 
return. 


Jocdyn  Street^  Ihmddlky 
October^  1860. 
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In  preparing  the  following  work,  we  had  three  ob- 
jects in  view :  first,  a  collection  of  useful  hydraulic 
formulae ;  secondly,  a  collection  of  experimental  re- 
sults, and  coefficients  ;  and,  thirdly,  a  collection  of 
useful  practical  tables,  some  calculated  entirely  from 
the  formulae  and  experiments,  and  others  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  calculations  more  easy. 

The  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  all 
original,  with  the  exception  of  Table  I.,  which  con- 
tains the  well-known  coefficients  of  Poncelet  and 
Lesbros  ;  but  those  are  newly  arranged,  the  heads 
reduced  to  English  inches,  and  the  coefficients  for 
heads  measured  over  and  back  from  the  orifice, 
placed  side  by  side,  for  more  ready  comparison. 
The  coefficients  in  the  small  Tables  throughout  the 
work  have  been  all  calculated  by  us  from  the  original 
experiments ;  the  formulae  have  been  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  the  continental  ones  reduced  to  English 
measures — some  of  them,  as  will  be  seen,  for  the 
first  time.  No  labour  has  been  spared  in  preparing 
the  Tables,  and  they  are  all  purely  hydraulic,  though 
some  of  them  are  capable  of  being  otherwise  applied. 
We  have  filled  no  gap  by  the  introduction  of  Tables 
applicable  to  other  subjects,  and  in  every-day  use. 
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The  correction  of  some  of  the  experimental  for- 
mulae, particularly  the  continental  ones,  as  printed 
in  some  English  books,  cost  us  some  labour.  Even 
Du  Buat's  well-known  formula  is  frequently  mis- 
printed; and  in  a  late  hydraulic  work,  \/5— '1,  one 
of  the  factors,  is  printed  \/rf—-l  in  every  page  where 
it  is  quoted.  It  is  not  always  that  such  mistakes 
can  be  avoided,  but  experimental  formulae  are  so 
often  copied  from  one  work  into  another  without 
suflficient  examination,  that  an  error  of  this  kind 
frequently  becomes  fixed ;  and  when  applied  to  prac- 
tical purposes  erroneous  formulae  get  the  correct  ones 
into  disrepute.     See  note  to  formula  (91). 

The  Tables  of  velocities  and  discharges  over  weirs 
and  notches  have  been  calculated  for  a  great  number 
of  coefficients  to  meet  different  circumstances  of  ap- 
proach and  overfall,  and  for  various  heads  from  |th 
of  an  inch  up  to  6  feet.  Table  II.  embodies  the 
velocities  acquired  by  falling  bodies  under  the  head 
of  ''  theoretical  velocity,"  and  the  velocities,  suited 
to  various  coefficients,  for  heads  up  to  40  feet. 

The  formulae  for  calculating  the  effects  of  the  ve- 
locity of  approach  to  orifices  and  weirs,  and  the 
necessary  corrections  for  the  ratio  of  the  channel  to 
the  orifice,  as  well  as  Table  V.,  we  believe  to  be 
original.  They  will  be  found  of  much  value  in  de- 
termining the  proper  coefficients  suited  to  various 
ratios.  The  remarks  throughout  Section  IV.  are  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  the  proper  use  of  this  Table. 

Table  VII.  of  surface  and  mean  velocities  will  be 
found  to  vary  from  those  generally  in  use,  and  to  be 
much  more  correct,  and  better  suited  for  practical 
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purposes,  particularly  as  applied  to  finding  the  mean 
velocities  in  rivers. 

We  have  extended  Table  VIII.  so  as  to  make  it 
directly  available  for  hydraulic  mean  depths,  from 
Ath  of  an  inch  to  12  feet,  and  for  various  hydraulic 
inclinations,  even  up  to  vertical,  for  pipes.  The  fall 
in  rivers  seldom  exceeds  2  or  3  feet  per  mile,  or  the 
velocity  6  or  6  feet  per  second.  The  extension  of  the 
Table  for  great  inclinations,  and  consequently  great 
velocities,  was  made  for  purposes  of  calculation,  and 
to  include  pipes.  It  must  be  understood  through- 
out this  Table  that  the  velocities  are  those  which 
continue  unchanged  for  any  length  of  channel,  viz., 
when  the  resistance  of  friction  is  equal  to  the  accele- 
ration of  gravity,  the  moving  water  and  channel 
being  then  in  train.  Several  of  Du  Buat's  experi- 
ments were  made  with  small  vertical  pipes.  This 
Table  is  equally  applicable  to  pipes  and  rivers,  and 
gives  directly  either  the  hydraulic  inclination,  the 
hydraulic  mean  depth,  or  the  velocity  when  any  two 
of  them  are  known. 

Hydraulic  formulae  have  been  frequently  rendered 
unnecessarily  complex,  and  unsuited  for  practical 
application,  by  combining  them  with  those  of  mere 
mensuration  in  order  to  find  the  discharge.  We  have 
therefore  given  formulae  for  finding  the  mean  velocity 
principally, — unless  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  orifices 
near  the  surface,  where  the  discharge  itself  is  first 
necessary  to  find  the  mean  velocity ;  this  once  deter- 
mined, the  calculation  of  the  discharge  becomes  one 
of  simple  mensuration. 

We  have  preferred  giving  the  mean  velocity  to  the 

b3 
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discharge  itself  in  Table  VIII.,  because,  while  an 
infinite  number  of  channels  having  the  same  hydraulic 
inclination  {s)  and  the  same  hydraulic  mean  depth  (r) 
must  have  the  same  velocity  (v),  yet  the  sectional 
areas,  and  consequently  the  discharges,  may  vary 
upwards  from  6-2832r^,  the  area  of  a  semicircular 
channel,  to  any  extent ;  and  the  operation  of  multi- 
plying the  area  by  the  mean  velocity,  to  find  the 
discharge,  is  so  very  simple  that  any  tabulation  for 
that  purpose  is  unnecessary.  Besides  this,  the  banks 
of  rivers,  unless  artificially  protected,  remain  very 
seldom  at  a  constant  slope,  and  therefore  any  Tables 
of  discharge  for  particular  side  slopes  are  only  of  use 
so  far  as  they  apply  to  hypothetical  cases.  Indeed 
we  have  seen,  in  new  river  cuts,  the  banks,  cut  first 
to  a  given  slope,  alter  very  considerably  in  a  few 
months ;  while  the  necessary  regimen  between  the 
velocity  of  the  water  and  the  channel  was  in  the 
course  of  being  established.  The  velocity  suited  to 
the  permanency  of  any  proposed  river  channel, 
though  too  often  entirely  neglected,  is  the  very  first 
element  to  be  considered. 

For  circular  pipeS,  however.  Table  IX  gives  the 
discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  when  the  velocity 
in  inches  per  second  is  known,  or  found  from  Table 
Vin.,  and  is  calculated  for  pipes  from  ^th  of  an  inch 
up  to  12  inches  in  diameter.  Table  XII.  gives  also 
the  discharges  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  from  the 
different  equivalent  river  channels  in  Table  XI. 

Table  X.,  for  finding  the  heads  on  weirs  of  different 
lengths,  Table  XI.,  of  equally  discharging  river 
channels,  and  Table  XII.,  of  the  actual  discharges 
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from  the  equivalents  in  Table  XI.,  will  be  found  of 
great  practical  value  when  new  weirs  and  water-cuts 
have  to  be  made.  Tables  XL  and  XII.  are  equally 
applicable  to  channels  having  side  slopes,  the  widths 
being  then  the- mean  or  central  widths. 

When  the  discharge  and  fall  are  known,  and  the 
hydraulic  mean  depth  and  the  dimensions  of  any 
channel  have  to  be  determined.  Problem  III.,  section 
8,  as  illustrated  in  Example  17,  section  1,  gives  a 
new  and  perhaps  the  most  practically  useful  solution 
yet  published.  Tables  XL,  XII.,  and  XIII.  are  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  this  problem. 

A  uniform  notation  is  preserved  throughout  the 
work,  so  that  the  different  experimental  formulae  can 
be  compared  without  any  further  reduction.  The- 
letter  7^  is  used  in  every  instance  for  the  head,  c  for 
the  coefficient,  r  for  the  mean  radius  or  hydraulic 
mean  depth,  and  s  for  the  sine  of  the  hydraulic 
inclination,  unless  it  be  otherwise  stated.  In  order 
to  designate  particular  values,  the  primary  letters 
have  deponent  or  initial  letters  below  to  explain  them. 
Thus  At  is  the  head  to  the  top  of  an  orifice,  h^  the 
head  at  the  ftottom,  h^  the  head  on  a  treir,  hi  the  head 
due  to  fiction,  c^  the  coefficient  of  cTischarge,  c^  the 
coefficient  of  velocity,  c^  the  coefficient  of  contraction, 
Ac.  When  the  whole  head  is  made  up  of  different 
elements,  such  as  the  portions  due  to  friction,  velocity, 
contractions,  bends,  &c.,  it  is  expressed  by  the  capital 
letter  h. 

Some  writers  and  engineers  appear  to  confound 
the  inclination  of  a  pipe,  simply  so  called,  or  the  head 
divided  by  the  length,  with  the  hydraulic  inclination ; 
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and  consequently  have  fallen  into  error  in  applying 
such  of  the  known  formulae  as  take  into  consideration 
only  the  head  due  to  the  resistance  of  friction.  When 
pipes  are  of  considerable  length,  and  the  water  is 
supplied  from  a  reservoir  at  one  end,  the  inclination, 
found  as  above,  and  the  hydraulic  inclination,  may  be 
taken  equal  to  each  other  without  sensible  error ;  but 
for  shorter  pipes,  of  say  up  to  100  feet  long,  or  even 
longer,  the  greater  number  of  formulae,  as  Du  Buat's 
and  others,  do  not  directly  apply ;  and  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration  the  head  due  to  the  orifice 
of  entry,  the  velocity  in  the  tube,  and  also  to  the 
impulse  of  supply  when  there  are  junctions.  These 
separate  elements,  and  their  effects,  will  be  considered 
in  the  following  pages ;  but  it  will  be  of  use  to  refer 
here  to  some  late  experiments,  and  the  imperfect 
application  of  formulae  to  them,  first  premising  that 
a  pipe  may  be  horizontal^  or  even  turn  upwards ^  and 
yet  have  a  considerable  hydraulic  inclination. 

Mr.  Provisos  valuable  experiments*  with  li-inch 
pipes,  from  20  to  100  feet  long,  have  been  used  in  a 
recent  work  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy 
of  Du  Buat's  and  some  other  formulae ;  but  the  head 
divided  by  the  length  is  assumed  to  be  the  hydraulic 
inclination  throughout,  and  no  allowance  is  made  for 
the  head  due  to  the  orifice  of  entry  and  velocity  in 
the  pipe.  Of  course  the  writer's  conclusions  are 
erroneous.  We  have  shown.  Section  I.,  page  30, 
how  very  nearly  the  formulae  and  experiments  agree. 

The  formulae  appear  to  have  been  also  misunder- 

*  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  II., 
pp.  201—210. 
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stood  by  the  surveyor  who  experimented  for  the 
General  Board  of  Health ;  for  the  inclination  of  the 
pipe  in  itself  is  assumed  to  be  the  hydraulic  inclina- 
tion, and  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  head  due  to 
the  impulse  of  supply.  We  quote  from  the  Civil 
Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal,  Vol.  XV., 
page  366,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  ^Hhe  chief  results 
as  respect  the  house  drains  are  thus  described  in  the 
examination  of  the  surveyor  appointed  to  make  the 
trials."* 

"  V^at  quantity  of  water  would  be  discharged  through  a  3-iiich 
pipe  on  an  inclination  of  1  in  120  ? — Full  at  the  head,  it  would 
discharge  100  gallons  in  three  minutes,  the  pipe  being  60  feet  in 
length.  This  is  with  stone-ware  pipe  manufactured  at  Lambeth. 
This  applies  to  a  pipe  receiving  water  only  at  the  inlet,  the  water 
not  being  higher  than  the  head  of  the  pipe. 

"  V^at  water  was  this? — Sewage-water  of  the  full  consistency, 
and  it  was  discharged  so  completely  that  the  pipe  was  perfectly 
clean. 

"At  the  same  inclination  what  would  a  4-inch  pipe  discharge 
with  the  same  distances  ? — Twice  the  amount  (that  I  found  from 
experiment) ;  or,  in  other  words,  100  gallons  would  be  discharged 
in  half  the  time.  This  likewise  applies  to  a  pipe  receiving  water 
only  at  the  inlet,  and  of  not  greater  height  than  the  head.  In 
these  cases  the  section  of  the  stream  is  diminished  at  the  outlet 
to  about  half  the  area  of  the  pipe. 

"Before  these  experiments  were  made,  were  there  not  various 
hypothetical  formulset  proposed  for  general  use? — ^Yes. 

*  Minutes  of  Information  with  reference  to  Works  for  the 
removal  of  Soil,  Water,  or  Drainage,  &c.,  &c.  Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  1852. 

t  It  is  a  mistake  to  call  those  formulse  hypothetical,  unless  so 
far  as  the  hypothesis  is  founded  on  facts.  Every  formula  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  is  founded  on  experiments,  and  has 
been  deduced  from  them,  but  those  formulae  are  too  often  hypo- 
thetically  applied  to  short  tubes  without  the  necessary  corrections. 
It  wiU  be  seen  from  Section  YIU.  that  the  experiments  from 
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"  What  would  these  formulse  have  given  with  a  3-inch  pipe,  and 
at  an  inclination  of  1  in  100  ?  and  what  was  the  result  of  your 
experiments  with  the  3-inch  pipe  ? — The  formulse  would  give  7 
cuhic  feet,  the  actual  experiment  gave  11^  cubic  feet ;  converting 
it  into  time,  the  discharge,  according  to  the  formulse,  compared 
with  the  discharge  found  by  actual  practice,  would  be  as  2  to  3. 

"  How  would  it  be  with  a  4-inch  pipe  ? — The  formulse  would 
give  about  14*7  cubic  feet  per  minute,  whereas  practice  gave  23 
cubic  feet  per  minute. 

"  Take  the  case  of  a  6-inch  pipe  of  the  same  inclination  ? — The 
results,  according  to  Mr.  Hawkesley's  formula,  would  be  40^  cubic 
feet  per  minute ;  from  experiment  it  was  found  to  be  63^  cubic 
feet  per  minute. 

"  Then  with  respect  to  mains  and  drainage  over  a  flat  surface, 
the  result  of  course  becomes  of  much  more  value,  as  the  difference 
proved  by  actual  practice  increases  with  the  diminution  of  the 
inclination  ? — Certainly,  to  a  very  great  extent.  For  example,  the 
tables  give  only  14*2  cubic  feet  per  minute  as  the  discharge  from 
a  pipe  6  inches  diameter,  with  a  fall  of  1  in  800  ;  practice  shows 
that,  under  the  same  conditions,  47*2  cubic  feet  will  be  discharged. 

"  Will  you  give  an  example  of  the  practical  value  of  this  when  it 
is  required  to  carry  out  drainage  works  over  a  very  flat  surface  ? — 
An  inclination  of  1  in  800  gives  only  14  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
according  to  theory,  while,  according  to  actual  experiment,  and 
with  the  same  inclination,  47  cubic  feet  are  given. 

"  Then  this  difference  may  be  converted  either  into  a  saving  of 
water  to  effect  the  same  object,  or  into  power  of  water  to  remove 
feculent  matter  from  beneath  the  site  of  any  houses  or  town? 
—It  may  be  so. 

"  And  also  the  power  of  small  inclinations  properly  managed  ? 
— Yes  ;  for  example,  if  it  was  required  to  construct  a  water  course 
that  should  discharge,  say  200  feet  per  minute,  the  formula  would 
require  an  inclination  of  1  in  60=2  inches  in  10  feet ;  whereas, 
experiment  has  shown  that  the  same  would  be  discharged  at  an 
inclination  of  1  in  200 =|  inch  in  10  feet,  thus  effecting  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  excavation,  or  a  smaller  drain  would  suffice  at 
the  greater  inclination." 

which  the  formulae  there  given  were  derived,  were  in  every  way 
greatly  more  extensive  than  those  made  by  the  directions  of 
the  Board  of  Health.  The  formula  named  is,  substantially, 
Eytelwein's  algebraically  transformed. 
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We  have  extracted  and  tabulated  the  results  given 
above,  in  the  following  Table,  and  also  eight  of  the 
experiments  made  for  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners 
of  Sewers* ;  and  assuming  for  the  present,  with  the 
surveyor,  examined  by  the  Commissioners,  that  the 
inclinations  of  the  pipes  and  hydraulic  inclinations  of 
the  formulae  are  the  same,  which  is  incorrect^  we  give 
the  calculated  discharges,  found  by  means  of  Tables 
VIII.  and  IX.,  in  the  last  column  of  the  Table. 


Diameter  of 

pipe 

in  inches. 

Inclination  of 
pipe. 

Discharge  in 

cubic  feet 

per  minnte 

by  ezperimenb 

Hypothetical 

dischai^e  by 

Du  Bu&t's 

formula. 

3 

1  in  120 

6-3 

6-6 

4 

1  in  120 

10-7 

14 

3 

1  in  100 

11-2 

7-5 

4 

1  in  100 

23 

15-6 

6 

1  in  100 

63-6 

43-8 

6 

1  in  800 

47-2 

13-3 

6 

lin60 

75 

59-3 

6 

1  in  100 

63 

43-8 

6 

1  in  160 

54 

33-4 

6 

1  in  200 

52 

29-2 

6 

1  in  320 

49 

21-8 

6 

1  in  400 

48-5 

19-6 

6 

linSOO 

472 

13-3 

6 

Level 

46 

00 

Du  Buat's  formula,  therefore,  gives  larger  results 
than  the  experiments  in  the  two  first  cases,  because 
the  water  received  at  one  end  only  barely  filled  it, 
and  the  pipe  was  not  full  at  the  lower  end ;  but  less 
in  the  others.    If  in  these  the  head  due  to  the  im- 


*  Adcock's  Engineer's  Pocket  Book,  1863,  pp.  261  and  263. 
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pulse  of  entry,  at  the  upper  end,  and  at  the  side 
junctions,  were  known,  and  the  proper  hydraulic 
inclination  determined  by  the  experiments,  th?  for- 
mulae would  be  found  to  give  larger  approximate 
results  in  every  case,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  sewage-water  used.  In  the  last  eight  ex- 
periments it  is  stated*,  that  "  the  water  was  admitted 
at  the  head  of  the  pipe,  and  at  five  junctions  or  tri- 
hutary  pipes  on  each  side,  so  regulated  as  to  keep  the 
main  pipe  full,"  and  that  "  without  the  addition  of 
junctions  the  transverse  sectional  area  of  the  stream 
of  water  near  the  discharging  end  was  reduced  to 
one-fifth  of  the  corresponding  area  of  the  pipe,  and 
that  it  required  a  simple  head  of  water  of  about  22 
inches  to  give  the  same  restUt  as  that  accruing  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  junctions.^^  It  is  also  stated, 
that  "  in  the  case  of  the  6-inch  pipe,  which  discharged 
75  cubic  feet  per  minute,  the  lateral  streams  had  a 
velocity  of  a  few  feet  per  minute." 

Now,  the  head  of  '^ about  22  inches"  is  wholly 
neglected  in  the  foregoing  calculations,  though  in  a 
pipe  100  feet  long  it  would  he  equal  to  an  inclination 
of  1  in  55  !  It  however  includes  three  elements  at 
least,  viz.  the  portion*  due  to  the  orifice  of  entry, 
the  portion  due  to  the  velocity  in  the  pipe,  and 
the  portion  due  to  friction.  Let  us  assume  the 
case  of  the  horizontal pipe^  which  discharged  ^^  cubic 
feet  per  minutef.    This  is  equal  to  a  mean  velocity  of 


*  Adcock's  Engineer's  Pocket  Book,  1862,  pp.  261  and  262. 
t  The  horizontal  pipe  would  discharge  equally  at  both  ends, 
unless  there  was  a  head  of  water  at  either,  or  an  equivalent  in 
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46  "9  inches  per  second ;  with  this  velocity,  we  find 
from  Table  VIII.  the  hydraulic  inclination  of  a  6-inch 
pipe  to  be  1  in  94,  and,  therefore,  the  head  due  to 
friction  in  a  pipe  100  feet  long  is  12-7  inches.  As- 
suming the  coefl&cient  for  the  orifice  of  entry  and 
velocity  to  be  -815,  we  also  find  from  Table  IL  a 
head  of  4^  inches  due  to  these.     We  then  have, 

Head  due  to  the  velocity  and  orifice  of 

entry 4 '2  5  inches 

Head  due  to  the  resistance  of  friction  12-70 

Radius  of  pipe 3-00 


99 


rii 


Total     •        •     19-95 

which  is  about  2  inches  less  than  the  observed  head  : 
this,  however,  is  not  stated  definitely.  It  is  therefore 
evident^  that  the  formula  ffives,  if  anything ^  larger 
resfoUs  than  these  experimervts* ^  as  might  have  been 
expectedy  instead  of  less  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3,  as  is 
stated  in  the  Report. 

Wherever  junctions  are  applied,  as  in  the  examples 
above  referred  to,  the  formulse  in  general  use  require 
correction;  for  the  quantity  of  water  then  flowing 
below  each  junction  is  increased,  A  certain  amount 
of  error  is,  perhaps,  inseparable  from  every  calcula- 
tion of  this  kind ;  but  before  we  condemn  formulae 
deduced  from  experiment  by  men  every  way  quali- 

the  velocity  of  approach.  Of  course,  a  smaller  pipe  with  a  fall, 
must  be  better  than  the  larger  one  with  none  at  all,  in  preventing 
deposits. 

*  This  is  also  true  of  the  other  formulsD,  for  finding  the  dis- 
charge from  pipes,  given  in  this  work. 
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fied  for  the  task,  it  would  be  well  that  we  should 
learn  to  understand  and  properly  apply  them. 

The  diameter  of  a  short  pipe  gives  in  itself  the 
means  of  increasing  very  considerably  the  surface 
inclination  of  the  fluid  stream,  by  reducing  the  sec- 
tion at  the  lower  end.  If  we  assume  a  horizontal 
pipe  50  feet  long  and  6  inches  in  diameter,  we  per- 
ceive, that  if  the  receiving  end  be  full,  and  the 
discharging    end    one-third    full,   this    inclination 

^^^  ^^  50  X  12  ^  150  *  ^^^  *^^*  *^^  discharging  end 

cannot  be  kept  full  unless  a  head  of  several  inches 
be  maintained  at  the  receiving  end,  or  an  equivalent 
from  a  lateral  supply.  When  the  pipe  is  about  two 
diameters  long  it  becomes  a  short  tube ;  and  when 
the  length  vanishes,  the  transverse  section  becomes, 
simply,  a  discharging  orifice. 

We  have  been  led  into  the  foregoing  remarks,  not 
from  any  desire  to  find  fault  with  a  Report  contain- 
ing so  much  valuable  information  as  the  one  referred 
to,  but  for  the  purpose  of  defending  from  unmerited 
reproach,  in  a  Blue  Book,  the  researches  in  this  de- 
partment,  of 

"  Those  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns  who  still  rule 
Our  science  from  their  urns — " 

Du  Buat,  Young,  Eytelwein,  Prony,  and  others. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  any  particular  accuracy  in 
the  sketches  scattered  throughout  the  work ;  they  are 
only  intended  to  illustrate  the  text,  and  were  sketched 
while  writing  it,  without  further  aim ;  neither  do  we 
pretend  to  have  entered  fully  into  the  principles  or 
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practice  of  hydraulics,  our  object  being  to  select, 
construct,  and  arrange  useful  hydraulic  formulae,  ex- 
periments, and  Tables  for  the  use  of  all  classes  of 
engineers.  We  make,  however,  no  apology  for  pre- 
ferring formulae,  in  their  simplicity,  to  any  written 
rules  which  may  be  deduced  from  them,  as  being 
in  every  way  more  general,  concise,  and  elegant. 
In  conclusion,  it  is  hoped  that  any  errors  of  con- 
sequence in  the  work,  will  be  found  corrected  in  the 
errata. 

Boden  Place,  Dundalk, 
January,  1853. 
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SECTION  I. 

APPLICATION  AND  USB  OF  THE  TABLES,   FORMULA,  &C. 

To  find  the  velocity  of  a  falling  body  from  the  height 
fallen,  or  the  height  fallen  from  the  velocity. 

Rule.  —  Multiply    the    square    root    op    the 

HEIGHT  IN  inches  BY  27*8,  AND  THE  PRODUCT  WILL 
BE  THE  VELOCITY  IN  INCHES.*  To  FIND  THE  HEIGHT 
PROM  THE  VELOCITY,  SQUARE  THE  VELOCITY  IN  INCHES 
AND    DIVIDE    THE    SQUARE    BY    772*84,    THE    QUOTIENT 

WILL  BE  THE  HEIGHT  IN  INCHES.  See  equation  (1). 
Table  II.,  column  1,  will  give  the  velocity  from  the 
height,  found  in  the  column  of  "  altitudes,"  or  the 
height  from  the  velocity,  directly. 

Example  1. — What  is  the  velocity  acquired  by  a 
heavy  body  falling  ^th  of  g/n  inch  ?  In  the  Table 
opposite  to  |th  of  an  inch,  found  in  the  column 
headed  ^'  altitudes  A,"  we  find  9*829  in  column  1,  for 
the  required  velocity,  in  inches  per  second. 

Example  2. — What  is  the  velocity  acquired  by  a 

*  The  square  root  of  the  height  in  feet  multiplied  by  8-025 
gives  the  velocity  per  second  in  feet;  and  the  square  of  the 
velocity  in  feet  divided  by  64*4  wiU  give  the  height  in  feet 
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faU  of  11  feet  3  inches?  Opposite  to  11  feet  3 
inches,  as  before,  we  find  323-007  inches,  for  the 
velocity  required. 

Example  3. — What  height  must  a  heavy  body  faU 
through  to  acquire  a  velocity  of  40i  feet  per  second  ? 
Here  40^  feet  is  equal  486  inches,  opposite  to  the 
nearest  number  to  which,  found  in  column  1,  we  find 
25  feet  6  inches  for  the  required  fall.  In  this  ex- 
ample, the  nearest  number  to  486  found  in  the  Table 
is  486-30 L  The  difference  -301  corresponds,  very 
nearly,  to  f  ths  of  an  inch  in  altitude,  and,  therefore, 
the  true  head  according  to  the  rule  would  be  25'  6|''; 
but  for  all  practical  purposes  the  difference  is  im- 
material. 

By  means  of  Table  XL  we  can  find,  directly,  or 
by  simple  interpolation,  the  velocity  due  to  all 
heights  from  t^  part  of  an  inch  up  to  40  feet,  and 
the  heights  from  the  velocities.  For  a  greater  height 
than  40  feet  it  may  be  divided  by  4,  9,  or  some 
square  number  «*,  and  the  velocity  found  for  the 
quotient,  from  the  Table,  multiplied  by  2,  3,  or  *, 
the  square  root  of  the  divisor,  will  give  the  velocity 
required. 

Example  4. — What  is  the  velocity  acquired  by  a 

45 
faU  of  45  feet  ?  ^  =  11'  3',  the  velocity  corre- 
sponding to  which,  found  from  the  Table,  is  323-007. 
Hence,  323-007  x^/f  =  323007  x  2  =  646"-014  = 
53'  10"-014  is  the  velocity  per  second  required.  The 
reverse  of  this  example  is  equally  simple. 

Columns  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12  in  the 
Table,  give  the  values  of  \/2gh  multiplied  by  the 
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coefficients  therein  stated.     These  columns  will  be 

found  of  great  practical  use  in  finding  the  mean 

velocities  in  the  vena-contractay  in  the  orifice,  and  in 

short  tubes;    and  consequently  also  in  finding  the 

mechanical  force,  as  well  as  the  discharge.     An 

examination  of  the  coefficients  in  the  small  Tables 

in  Section  III.,  and  also  of  those  in  Tables  L  and 

v.,  at  the  end  of  the  work,  will  show  how  much  they 

vary;  but  those  most  generally  useful,  and  their 

products  by  the  theoretical  velocity  due  to  different 

heads,  up  to  40  feet,   are  given  in  the  columns 

referred  ta 

Example   5.  —  What  is  the  discharge  from  an 

orifice  4  inches  hy  8  inches,  the  centre  sunk  20  feet 

below  the  surface  of  a  reservoir  ?     From  Table  II., 

we  find  430-676  inches  equal  35-89  feet  for  the 

8x4 
theoretical  velocity  of  discharge  :    hence,   -tt^  ^ 

2 
35-89  =.g  X  35-89  =  7-976  cubic  feet  per  second  is 

the  theoretical  discharge.  If  the  discharge  takes 
place  through  a  thin  plate,  or  if  the  inner  arrises 
next  the  water  in  the  reservoir  be  perfectly  square, 
and  the  water  in  flowing  out  does  not  fill  the  passage 
so  as  to  convert  the  orifice  into  a  short  tube,  the 
coefficient  will  be  found  from  Table  I.  to  be  -603. 
The  true  discharge  then  is  7-976  x  -603  =  4-809 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

For  the  determination  of  the  coefficient  suited  to 
any  particular  orifice,  and  the  circumstances  of  its 
position,  we  must  refer  generally  to  the  following 
pages.     If  in  the  example  just  given,  the  arrises 

G 
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next  the  reservoir  were  rounded  into  the  form  of  the 

contracted  vein,  see  Fig.  4,  the  coefl&cient  would 

increase  from  -603  to  '974  or  -956,  for  a  passage  not 

exceeding  a  couple  of  feet  in  length.    With  the 

former  the  discharge  would  be  7-976  x  -974  =  7-769 

cubic  feet,  and  with  the  latter  7-976  x  -956  =  7-626 

cubic  feet.    We  may  find  from  Table  II.  the  latter 

results  otherwise.    With  a  head  of  20  feet  and  the 

coefficient  -974,  the  velocity  is  419-48  inches  =  34*957 

2 
feet  ;    hence,  the   discharge  is  g  ^  34-957  =  7*768 

cubic  feet.    With  a  coefficient  of  '956,  the  velocity 
is  411-73  inches  =  34-31  feet,  and  |  x  34-31  =  7-624 

cubic  feet.    These  results  are  the  same,  practically, 
as  those  previously  found. 

If  the  inner  arrises  be  square,  and  the  passage  out 
be  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  long,  the  orifice  will  be 
converted  into  a  short  tube,  the  coefficient  for  which 
is  -816.  With  this  coefficient,  and  a  head  of  20  feet, 
we  find  as  before,  from  Table  II.,  the  mean  velocity 
of  jdischarge  equals  361  inches  =  29-25  feet ;  hence, 

2 
the  discharge  now  is  q  x  29-25  =  6-5  cubic  feet  per 

second. 

The  velocities  in  inches  per  second^  given  in  Tables 
11.  anc?  VIII.,  or  elsewhere  in  the  following  pages ^  may 
be  converted  into  velocities  in  feet  per  minute^  by  mvJt^ 

60 
tiplying  by  6,  equal  jg  • 

Example  6. — The  discharge  from  a  small  orifice 
having  its  centre  placed  1 0  feet  below  the  surface  of  a 
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reservoir  is  18  feet  per  minute^  what  will  he  the  dis- 
charge from  the  same  orifice  at  a  depth  of  17  feet? 
The  discharges  will  be  to  each  other  as  \7lO  :  \/l7, 
or  as  1 :  \/F7;  or,  from  Table  IIL,  as  1 : 1-3038, 
whence  we  get  the  discharge  sought  equal  1-3038  x 
18  =  23:4684  cubic  feet. 

Example  7. — What  is  the  value  of  the  expression 

^d{^  "*""T::f"^)    *^  equation  (45),  when  c^  =  '617,  and 

w  =?=  2  ?    Here  we  have — 

<?,      _     -617^     _  -3807  _  . 

m^-c\  ""  4  -  -617^  ""  3-6193  "  ^"^    ' 

whence  the  first  expression  becomes  equal  to  -617 
(1-1052)*  eq/ial,  from  Table  III,  -617  x  1-0513  = 
•649,  the  value  sought.  Table  V.  co^tains  the  values 
of  this  expression  for  various  values  of  c^  and  w, 
which  latter,  w,  stands  for  the  ratio  of  the  channel 
to  an  orifice  j  and  we  can  immediately  find  from  it, 
opposite  2  in  the  first  column,  and  under  the  coeffi- 
cient -617  in  the  sixth  column,  -649  the  value  sought. 
When  the  head  due  to  the  pressure,  and  to  the  velocity 
of  approach,  are  both  knowi^i,  we  can  determine  the 
new  coefficient  of  discharge  by  the  above  expression, 
and  thence  the  discharge  itself.  The  coefficient  suited 
to  the  velocity  of  approach  may  however  be  found 
directly  in  Table  y.  The  usual  methods  for  finding 
the  effects  of  the  velocity  of  approach,  given  by 
d'Aubuisson  and  others,  are  incorrect  in  principle, 
see  Section  ly. 

Example  8.  —  What  is  the  discharge  from  an 
ar^ce  17  inches  long  and  9  inches  deep^  having  the 
upper  edge  placed  4  inches  below  the  surface^  and  the 

c3 
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lower  edge  13  inches?    The  expression  for  the  dis- 
charge iSg  X  jLs/Ygd  X  cMl  +  -^*)    "{-^Y  [equar 

tion  (43),  in  which  we  must  take  rf  =  9  inches;  At  =  9 

inches ;  A  =  17  x  9  =  153  square  inches ;  and\/2^fl?, 

found  from  Table  II.  =  83-4  inches.     We  have,  also, 

h       4 
— T  =  g  =  -444,  and  hence  the  value  of 

(1-444)*  -  (-444)*  =  (from  Table  IV.)  1-44. 
Assuming  the  coefficient  of  discharge  to  be  -617,  we 
then  have  the  discharge  in  cubic  inches  per  second 
equal  to 

I  x  153  x  83-4  X  -617  x  1-44  = 

I  X  12760-2  X  -88848  =  7558. 

7558 
Consequently,  rnWQ  =4-374  is  the  discharge  in  cubic 

feet  per  second.    From  equation  (6),  we  get  the  dis- 
charge equal  to 

I  X  -617  X  27-8  X  17  X  {13*  -  4*}. 

But  13*  -  4*  =  46-872  -  8,  from  Table  IY.,  equal 
to  38-872,  whence  the  discharge  is 

I  X  -617  X  27-8  X  17  X  38-872  =  11-4351  x  17  x 

38-872  =  194-3967  x   38-872  =  7557  cubic  inches 
=  4-374  cubic  feet,  the  same  a^  before. 

It  is  shown  in  equation  (31),  that  by  using  the 
mean  depth  for  orifices  near  the  surface,  the  discharge 
will  approximate  very  closely  to  the  true  discharge, 
and  that  even  for  weirs  the  error  will  not  exceed 
6  per  cent.    The  discharge  is  then  expressed  by 
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•617\/2^  X  8i  X  9  X  17  =  (from  Table  IT.)  50-01  x 
153  =  7651-53  cubic  inches  =  4-427  cubic  feet  per 
second.  The  head  to  the  centre  of  the  orifice  is 
here  8i  inches,  and  the  depth  of  the  orifice  9  inches, 
therefore,  in  equation  (31),  h  ^  d  very  neariy ;  and, 
therefore,  this  result  must  be  multiplied  by  -989,  as 
shown  in  that  equation ;  then  -989  x  4-427  =  4-378 
cubic  feet,  which  gives  a  result  diflfering  from  those 
otherwise  found,  by  a  very  small  quantity,  which, 
practically,  is  of  no  value.  By  means  of  Table  VI. 
the  discharge  from  rectangular  orifices  near  the  sur- 
face can  be  found  with  very  great  facility. 

We  may  always  find  the  discharge  from  an  orifice 
near  the  surface  with  sufficient  accuracy ,  for  practical 
purposes,  by  taking  the  head  to  the  centre^  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  orifice  were  sunk  to  a  considerable 
depth;  then  by  applying  the  corrections  given  in  equa- 
tion (31) ;  or  if  the  orifice  be  circular^  those  given  in 
equation  (28) ;  extreme  accuracy,  according  to  the  cor- 
rect  formula,  is  obtainable. 

Example  9. — What  is  the  discharge  from  a  circular 
orifice  4  inches  in  diameter,  having  its  centre  placed  4 
inches  below  the  surface,  when  the  coefficient  of  dis- 
charge is  '617  ?  The  area  of  the  orifice  is  4  x  4  x 
•7854  =  12-566  square  inches.  The  velocity  in  the 
orifice  at  the  mean  depth  of  4  inches,  with  a  co- 
efl&cient  of  -617,  is  34*31  inches,  whence  the  discharge 
is  12'566  X  34-31  =  431-139  cubic  inches  =  -2496 
cubic  feet  per  second,  or  14-97  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
By  means  of  Table  IX.  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet 
per  minute  can  be  found  very  readily  when  the  velo- 
city, 34-31  inches  per  second,  is  known.    Thus, 
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Inches.  Cubic  feet. 

For  a  velocity  of    30-00  the  dischtu^e  is    18089 

4-00  „            „         1-746 

•30  „            „         0-131 

-01  „             „          0004 


»  >> 


34-31  „  „        14-969 


By  applying  the  coefficient  found  from  equation 
(28),  which  is  -992,  when  the  depth  at  the  centre  is 
twice  the  radius,  as  it  is  in  this  example,  we  get 
•992  X  14-97  =  14*85  for  the  correct  discharge  in 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  Here  the  diflference  in  the 
results  is  only  1  in  126. 

The  application  of  Table  VI,  will  enable  us  to 
find  the  discharge  from  rectangular  orifices  near  the 
surface  very  quickly.  Eesuming  "  Example  8/'  the 
discharge  may  be  found  from  this  Table  for  each  foot 
in  length  of  the  orifice,  as  follows.  The  discharge  in 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  when  the  coefficient  is  '617  for 
a  notch  1  foot  long  and  13  inches  deep,  is  223*323  ; 
and  for  a  notch  of  4  inches  deep,  38-116  ;  therefore, 
the  discharge  from  an  orifice  9  inches  deep,  with  the 
upper  edge  4  inches  below  the  surface,  is  223*323  — 
38*116  =  185*207  cubic  feet  per  minute.  But  as  the 
length  of  the  orifice  is  17  inches,  this  must  be  multi- 

17 
plied  by  y^^  and  the  product  262*377  is  the  dis- 
charge in  cubic  feet  per  minute;  this  is  equal  to  a 
discharge  of  4*373  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  agrees 
with  that  before  found.  This  is  the  simplest  way  of 
finding  the  discharge  from  rectangular  orifices  near 
the  surface. 

Example  10. — What  is  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet 
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per  minvie^jrom  an  orifice  2  feet  6  inches  Ixmg  and  7 
inches  deep^  the  upper  edge  being  3  inches  behw  the 
surface,  and  the  coefficient  of  discharge  -628  ?  From 
Table  YI.  we  find  the  discharge  from  a  notch  1  foot 
long  and  10  inches  deep  to  be  153-353,  and  for  a 
notch  3  inches  deep,  25-199.  The  difference,  or 
128-154,  multiplied  by  2i,  will  be  the  discharge  re- 
quired ;  viz.  2i  X  128-154  =  320-385  cubic  feet  per 
minute. 

Example  11. — The  size  of  a  channel  is  2-75  times 
the  size  of  an  orifice,  what  is  the  coefficie^tt  of  dis- 
charge when  that  for  a  very  large  channel  in  prO" 
portion  to  the  orifice  is  -628  ?  We  find  from  Table  V. 
the  coeflBcient  to  be  -645,  when  the  approaching 
water  suffers  full  contraction.  By  attending  to  the 
auxiliary  Tables  in  the  text,  we  find,  for  this  case, 

channel  ^  2T5^  '^^'  ^^  ^^^^'  therefore,  multiply 
2-75  by  -857,  which  gives  2-36  for  the  ratio  of  the  mean 
velocities  in  the  orifice  and  in  the  channel  approaching 
it.  With  this  new  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  channel  to 
the  orifice,  we  find,  as  befOi^e,  the  value  of  the^  co- 
efficient from  Table  V.  to  be  -651.  The  rfemarks 
throughout  the  work,  with  the  auxiliary  tables,  will 
be  found  of  much  use  in  determining  the  coefficients 
for  different  ratios  of  the  channel  to  the  orifice, 
notch,  or  weir,  and  the  corrections  suited  to  each. 
If  in  this  example  we  were  considering, — other 
things  being  the  same, — ^the  alteration  in  the  coeffi- 
cient for  a  notch,  or  weir,  it  would  be  found  from 
the  Table,  column  4,  to  be  '672  instead  of  -645 
found  in  column  3,  for  an  orifice  sunk  some  depth 
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below  the  surface.  For  the  corrections  suited  to  mean 
and  central  velocity,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  approaches, 
we  must  refer  to  the  body  of  this  work  and  to  the 
auxiliary  tables  therein  at  the  end  of  Section  IY. 

Example  12. — What  is  the  discharge  over  a  weir 
60  feet  long ;  the  circumstances  of  the  overfall^  crest, 
and  approaches^  being  such  that  the  coejfficieyU  of 
discharge  is  '617,  when  the  head  measured  from  the 
water  in  the  weir  basin,  6  feet  above  the  crest,  is 
17i  inches  ?  Table  VI.  will  give  the  discharge  in 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  over  each  foot  in  length  of 
weir,  for  various  depths  up  to  6  feet.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts ;  the  first  for  "  greater  coefficients/' 
viz.  '667  to  -617;  and  the  second  for  "lesser  co- 
efficients/' viz.  -006  to  -518.  The  coefficient  assumed 
being  -617,  we  find  the  discharge  over  1  foot  in 
length,  with  a  head  of  17J  inches,  to  be  348-799 
cubic  feet  per  minute  ;  hence  the  required  discharge 
is  50  X  348-799  =  17439-95  cubic  feet. 

The  determination  of  the  coefficient  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  overfall,  crest,  approaches,  and 
approaching  section,  will  be  found  discussed  else- 
where through  this  work.  The  valuable  Table  de- 
rived from  Mr.  Blackwell's  experiments  will  also  be 
of  use ;  but  the  heads  being  taken  at  a  much  greater 
distance  back  from  the  crest  than  is  generally  usual, 
the  coefficients  taken  from  it  for  heads  greater  than 
5  or  6  inches,  will  be  found  under  the  true  ones  for 
heads  measured  immediately  at  or  about  6  feet,  above 
the  crest.  For  heads  measured  on  the  crest,  the 
small  Table  of  coefficients  in  Section  III.,  applicable 
to  the  purpose,  will  be  of  use. 
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Example  13. — What  is  the  mean  velocity  in  a  large 
channel,  when  the  maximum  velocity  ahng  the  central 
line  of  the  surface  is  31  inches  per  second?  Table 
YII.  gives  26*89  inches  for  the  required  velocity,  and 
for  smaller  channels  24-86  inches.  In  order  to  find 
the  mean  velocity  at  the  surface  from  the  maximum 
central  velocity,  the  latter  must  be  multiplied  by 
•914. 

The  velocity  at  the  surface  is  best  found  by  means 
of  a  floating  hollow  ball,  which  just  rises  out  of  the 
water.  The  velocity  at  a  given  depth  is  best  found 
by  means  of  two  hollow  balls  connected  with  a  link, 
the  lower  being  made  heavier  than  the  upper,  and 
both  so  weighted  by  the  admission  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  water  that  they  shall  float  along  the  current, 
the  upper  one  being  in  advance  but  nearly  vertical 
over  the  other.  The  velocity  of  both  will  then  be 
the  velocity  at  half  the  depth  between  them.  The 
velocity  at  the  surface,  found  by  means  of  a  single 
ball,  being  also  found,  the  velocity  lost  at  the  half 
depth  is  had  by  subtracting  the  common  velocity  due 
to  the  linked  balls  from  that  of  the  single  ball  at  the 
surface.  The  velocity  at  any  given  depth  is  then 
easily  found  by  a  simple  proportion ;  but  the  result 
will  be  most  accurate  when  the  given  depth  is  nearly 
half  the  distance  between  the  balls,  which  distance 
can  never  exceed  the  depth  of  the  channel.  Pitofs 
tuhe^  Wdtmann's  tachometers  the  hydrometric  pendu- 
lum^  the  rheometevy  and  several  other  hydrometers, 
have  been  used  for  finding  the  velocity ;  but  these 
instruments  require  certain  corrections  suited  to  each 
separate  instrument,  as  well  as  kind  of  instrument, 
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and  are  not  so  correct  or  simple,  for  measuring  the 

velocity  in  open  channels,  as  a  ball  and  linked  balls. 

Example  14. — What  is  the  discharge  from  a  river 

having  a  surface  inclination  of  18  inches  per  mile,  or 

1  m  3520,  40  feet  wide,  with  nearly  vertical  hanks y 

and  3  feet  deep  ?    The  area  is  40  x  3  =  120  feet, 

and  the  border  40  +  2  x  3  =  46  feet ;  therefore  the 

120 
hydraulic  mean  depth  is  ^r^-  =  2-61  feet  =  2  feet  7-3 

inches*.  With  this  and  the  inclination  we  find  from 
Table  VIIL  28-27  +  2-75  X  ^  =  28-87  inches  per 

second  =  28-87  x  5  =  144-35  feet  per  minute  for 
the  mean  velocity ;  hence  we  get  144*35  x  120  = 
17,322  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  the  required  dis- 
charge. For  channels  with  sloping  banks  we  have 
only  to  divide  the  border,  which  is  always  known, 
into  the  area  for  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  with 
which,  and  the  surface  inclination,  we  can  always 
find  the  velocity  by  Table  VIII.,  and  thence  the 
discharge.  Unless  the  banks  of  rivers  be  protected 
by  stone  pavement  or  otherwise,  the  slopes  will  not 
continue  permanent ;  it  is  therefore  almost  useless  to 
give  the  discharges  for  channels  of  particular  widths 
and  side  slopes.  When  the  mean  velocity  is  once 
known,  the  remaining  calculations  are  those  of  mere 
mensuration,  and  they  should  be  made  separately. 
This  example  may  also  be  solved,  practically,  by 
means  of  Tables  XI.  and  XII.    A  channel  40  x  3 

*  For  greater  hydraulic  depths  than  144  inches,  the  extent  of 
the  Table,  divide  by  9,  and  find  the  corresponding  velocity. 
This  multiplied  by  3  will  be  the  velocity  sought. 
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has  the  same  conveying  power  as  one  70  x  2,  Table 

XI.,  which  latter,  Table  XII.  discharges  with  a  fall 

of  18  inches  in  the  mile,  17,157  feet;  or  about  one 

per  cent,  less  than  that  previously  found. 

Example  15. — The  diameter  of  a  very  long  pipe  is 

li  irichy  and  the  rate  of  inclination^  or  whole  length 

of  the  pipe  divided  by  the  whole  fall,  is  1  in  71 J ; 

what  is  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  minvte  ?     The 

1*5 
hydraulic  mean  depth,  or  mean  radius,  is  ^  =  '375 

3 
inches  =  ^  inch.     Consequently  we  find  from  Table 

Vlll.  the  velocity  in  inches  per  second  equal  to 
25-09  -  1-92  X  ^  =  25-09  -  -29  =  24-80.       The 

discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  a  li-inch  pipe 
is  now  found  most  readily  by  means  of  Table  IX., 
as  follows : — 

Inches.  Cubic  feet. 

For  a  velocity  of  20-0  tlie  discharge  is   1-227 

4-0         „  „  -245 

•8         ,.  „  -049 


»>  i>  ^         >»  >> 


» 


„       24-8         „  „         1-621 


Whence  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  is 
1-62L 

For  short  pipes,  of  100  or  200  feet  in  length,  and 
under,  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  and  orifice  of 
entry  mudt  be  deducted  from  the  whole  height  to  find 
the  proper  hydraulic  inclination,  and  also  the  height 
due  to  bends,  curves,  cocks,  slides,  and  erogation. 
The  neglect  of  these  corrections  has  led  some  writers 
into  mistakes  in  applying  certain  formulse,  and  in  test- 
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ing  them  by  experimental  results  obtained  with  short 
pipes.  We  shall  now  apply  the  Tables  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  discharge  from  short  pipes,  and 
compare  the  results  with  experiment,  referring  gener- 
ally to  equation  (163)  and  the  remarks  preceding  it 
for  a  correct  and  direct  solution. 

Example  IG.—^What  is  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet 

per  minute  from  a  pipe  100  feet  long,  with  a  fall  or 

head  of  35  inches  to  the  lower  end^  when  the  diameter 

is  1 J  inch  ?     Find  also  the  discharge  from  pipes  80 

feet^  60  feet,  4tOfeet,  and  20  feet,  of  the  same  diameter 

and  having  the  same  head.     If  the  water  be  admitted 

by  a  stop-cock  at  the  uppei*  end,   the   coefficient 

due  to  the  orifice  of  entry  will  probably  be  about  '75 

or  less,  '815  being  that  for  a  clear  entry  to  a  short 

cylindrical  tube.     The  approximate  inclination  is 

100  X  12 

or =  1  in  34*3 ;  but  as  a.  portion  of  the  fall 

must  be  absorbed  by  the  velocity  and  orifice  of  entry, 

we  may  assume  for  the  present  that  the  inclination 

is  1  in  35.     With  this  inclination  and  the  mean  radius 

li     3 

^  =  g  inches,  we  find  the  mean  velocity  from  Table 

VIII.  to  be  38-06  inches.    Now  when  the  coefficient 

due  to  the  orifice  of  entry  and  velocity  is  '75,  we 

find  from  Table  II.  the  head  due  to  this  velocity  to 

be  3|  inches  nearly,  whence  35  -  3f  =z  31t  z=  31*625 

100  X  12 
inches  is  the  height  due  to  friction,  and     ^i  nc^,. 

^  '  31'625 

equals  1  in  37-9,  the  inclination,  very  nearly.  With 
this  new  inclination  we  find,  as  before,  from  Table 
VIII.  the  mean  velocity  of  discharge  to  be  now  36*35 
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inches  ;  and  by  repeating  the  operation  we  shall  find 
the  velocity  to  any  degree  of  accuracy  in  accord- 
ance with  the  table,  and  the  shorter  the  pipe  is,  the 
oftener  must  it  be  repeated.  The  height  due  to  36-35 
inches  taken  from  Table  II.  as  before,  with  a  coeffi- 
cient of  -750,  is  3^  =  3-125  inches.  The  corrected 
fall  due  to  the  friction  is  now  35  -  3-125  =  31-875, 

1200 
and  oi.oyg  equal  1  in  37*6,  the  corrected  inclina- 
tion. With  this  inclination  we  find  the  corrected 
velocity  to  be  now  36-53  inches  per  second.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation  again.  The 
discharge  determined  from  Table  IX.  is  as  follows : — 

Inches.  Cubic  feet. 

For  a  velocity  of   30*00    the  discharge  is   1-841 

6-00        „  „  -368 


•60        „  „  -031 


99  M  "^  >l  » 

•03         „  ..  -002 


86-53         „  „        2-242 

The  experimental  discharge  found  by  Mr.  Provis  was 
2-264  cubic  feet  per  minute  in  one  experiment,  and 
2-285  in  another.  The  discharge  from  the  shorter 
pipes  may  be  found  in  a  similar  manner,  and  we 
place  the  results  alongside  the  experimental  ones 
given  in  the  work  referred  to  below*  in  the  following 
short  table : — 

*  "  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  203.  "  Experiments  on  the  Flow  of  Water  through  small 
Pipes."  By  W.  A.  Provis.  The  small  Tables  in  Sections  VI, 
and  Vni.  of  this  edition  give  at  once  the  coefficient  to  be  mul- 
tiplied by^g^H,  or  8>/ h",  to  find  the  velocity  when  the  ratio  of 
the  diameter  to  the  length  of  the  pipe  is  known.  They  will  be 
found  of  great  advantage  in  calculating  directly  the  velocity  jfrom 
short  pipes.    For  long  pipes,  see  the  Table  pp.  42  and  43. 


BXPBBIMEKTAL 

ND  CALCULATED  DIBCHAB0E3  FROM  SHORT  PIPE9. 

1 

i| 

|1 

1 

3|t 

S 

M 

3? 

1 

P 

¥ 

H 

P 

II 

100 

35 

2-275 

37-089 

sj 

311 

37-6 

80-53 

2-242 

80 

85 

3.500 

40-750 

3i 

31* 

30-8 

41-18 

2-521 

60 

S5 

2-874 

46-846 

5 

SO 

24-0 

48-02 

2-946 

40 

35 

3-504 

57-115 

'i 

27* 

17-6 

58-60 

3-590 

20 

36 

4.638 

73-801 

12J 

saj 

10-7 

78-61 

4-824 

The  velocities  in  the  fourtli  coluinn  have  been  cal- 
culated by  the  writer  from  the  observed  quantities 
discharged,  from  which  the  height  due  to  the  orifice 
of  entry  and  velocity  in  colnmn  5  is  determined,  and 
thence  the  quantities  in  the  other  columns  as  above 
shown.  The  diflferences  between  the  experimental 
and  calculated  results  are  not  large,  and  had  we  used 
a  lesser  coefficient  than  -750  for  calculating  the  re- 
duction of  head  due  to  the  velocity,  stop-cock,  and 
orifice  of  entry,  say  -715,  the  calculated  results,  and 
those  in  all  of  Mr,  Provis's  experiments  in  the  work 
referred  to,  would  be  nearly  identical.* 

Example  17. — li  is  proposed  to  supply  a  reservoir 
near  the  town  of  Droghtda  with  water  hy  a  hng  pipe, 
having  an  inclination  of  1  in  480,  the  daily  supply  to 
be   80,000  cubic  feet ;   what   must   the  diameter   of 


"  In  a  late  work,  "  Eesearehes  in  Hydraulics,"  the  author  is 
led  into  a  series  of  mistakes  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Du  Bnftt's  and 
several  other  formulee,  from  neglecting  to  take  into  consideration 
the  head  due  to  the  velocity  and  orifice  of  entry  when  testing 
ttkem  by  the  experiments  above  referred  to. 
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the  pipe  he  ?    The  discharge  per  minute   must  be 
'   ^   =  56*  cubic  feet,  nearly.    Assume  a  pipe 

whose  "mean  radius"  is  1  inch,  or  diameter  4 
inches,  and  the  velocity  per  second  found  from  Table 
VIII.  will  be  14-41  inches.  We  then  have  from 
Table  IX., 

Inches.  Cubic  feet. 

For  a  velocity  of    10-00     a  discharge  of    4-363 

4-00         „  „        1-746 


»  »  *  ^^         >>  >> 

•40         „  „  -175 

•01         „  .,  -004 


)l  )|  ■»•*  *-*■  >>  >> 


14-41         „  „        6-287 

The  discharge  from  a  pipe  4  inches  in  diameter  would 
be  therefore  6-287  cubic  feet  per  minute.    We  then 
have 
4*  :  S  :  :  6-287  :  56,or  1  :  rf^  : :  -196  :  56  :  :  1 :  286; 

therefore  d^  =  286,  and  rf  =  9*61  inches,  nearly,  as 
may  be  found  from  Table  XIII.,  &c.  This  is  nearly 
the  required  diameter.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
diameters  thus  found  will  not  always  agree  exactly 
with  those  found  from  Du  Buat's  or  other  formulae, 
nor  with  each  other,  because  the  discharges  are  not 

strictly  as  d^ ;  but  in  practice  the  diflference  is  imma- 
terial, and  the  approximative  value  thus  found  can 
be  easily  corrected.  If  we  assumed  a  pipe  whose 
diameter  is  1,  the  operation  would  have  been  more 
simple ;  for  the  velocity  would  then  be.  Table  VIII., 
at  the  given  inclination,  6-4  inches ;  and  the  discharge 
•175  cubic  feet,  Table  IX.    Hence  we  get  d^  = 

♦  Hydraulic  Tables,  Weale,  1854,  give  at  once  this  discharge 
for  a  pipe  between  9  and  10  inches  diameter,  also  the  Table,  p.  42. 
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56 

thtf  =  320,  and,  therefore,  Table  XIII.,  d  =  10 

inches  nearly,  which  diflfers  about  half-an-inch  from 
the  former  value,  9*6  inches,  found  by  assuming  a 
pipe  of  4  inches  to  calculate  from.  It  is  necessary 
to  understand  that  different  results  must  be  expected, 
in  working  from  practical  formulae,  for  different 
operations.  When  once  an  approximative  value  is 
obtained,  it  can  be  easily  corrected  to  any  required 
degree  of  accuracy. 

Again  the  velocity  in  inches  per  second,  from  a  cylin- 
drical pipe  6  inches  in  diameter,  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  and  as  6^  z=  88-2, 
we  have  88-2^ :  d^  :  :  the  velocity  in  inches  per 
second  from  a  6-inch  pipe  :  the  discharge  per  minute 
from  a  pipe  whose  diameter  is  d.  Hence  this  pro- 
portion would  enable  us  to  find,  very  nearly,  the 
discharge  from  the  diameter  and  fall ;  or  the  diameter 
from  the  discharge  and  fall  by  finding  the  velocity 
only,  due  to  a  6-inch  pipe.   See  Table  pp.  42  and  43. 

Example  18. — The  area  of  a  channel  is  50  square 

feet^  and  the  border  20'Qfeet ;  the  surface  has  an  in^ 

clination  of  4  inches  in  a  mile ;  what  is  the  mean 

50 
velocity  of  discharge?     nTw*  =  2*427  feet  =  29*124 

inches  is  the  hydraulic  mean  depth ;  and  we  get 
from  Table  VIII.  12-03  -  ^'^^  ^  '^^^  =  1203  - 

•19  =  11-84  inches  per  second  for  the  required  velo- 
city. Though  this  velocity  will  be  found  under  the 
true  value  for  straight  clear  channels,  it  will  yet  be 
more  correct  for  ordinary  river  courses,  with  bends 
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and  turns,  of  the  dimensions  given,  than  the  velocity 
found  from  equation  (114).  For  a  straight  clear 
channel  of  these  dimensions.  Watt  found  the  mean 
velocity  to  be  13-5  to  14  inches;  that  is  to  say, 
17  at  top,  10  at  bottom,  and  14  in  the  middle.     Our 

formula  v  =  140  (r  *)^  —  11  (r  s)^  gives  v  =  1443 
feet,  or  nearly  a  mean  of  these  two. 

Example  19. — A  pipe  6  inches  in  diameter,  14,637 
feet  in  lengthy  has  a  fall  of  44  feet ;  what  is  the  dis- 
charge in  cubic  feet  per  minute  ?    The  inclination  is 

—^ —  =  332-7,  and  mean  radius  j  =  IJ.  We  then 
find  from  Table  VIII.  the  velocity  equal  to  19-81  + 

'^\?-5^^  —  ^^'^^  +  '^^  =  ^^'^"^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  P^^ 
second  very  nearly ;  and  by  Table  IX.  the  discharge 
in  cubic  feet  per  minute  is,  as  before  found  to  be, 
13*635.  The  Table,  p.  42,  gives,  by  inspection,  13-6 
feet. 

Example  20. — What  is  the  velocity  of  discharge 
from  a  pipe  or  culvert  4  feet  in  diameter,  having  a 

faU  of  1  foot  to  a  mile  ?    Here  s  =  t^qqj  ^^^  r  = 

1  foot.  We  then  find  the  velocity  of  discharge  from 
Tajblb  VIIL  to  be  14-09  inches,  equal  to  1-174  feet  per 
second.  By  calculating  from  the  diflferent  formulae 
referred  to  below,  we  shall  find  the  velocities,  when 
rs=z  -0001894,  and  \/Fs  =  -01376,  as  follows. 

Velocity 
in  feet. 

Reduction  of  Du  Buat's  formula     ....  equation  (81)  1-174 
„  Girard's  do.  (Canals  witli  aquatic 

plants  and  very  slow  velocities)       „      (86)    'BSl 
Prony's  do.  (Canals)    ....        „      (88)  1-201 
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Velocity 
in  feet. 

Reduction  of  Prony's  fonmila  (Pipes)   .     .    equation  (90)  1*267 

Pron/s  do.  (Pipes  and  Canals) .        „       (92)  1-229 


ft 


(94)  1-200 

(96)  1-286 

(98)  1-364 

(99)  1-360 
(104)  1-120 
(109)  1-269 
(111)  1-199 


Eytelwein's  do.  (Rivers) 

Eytelwein's  do.  (Rivers) 

Eytelwein's  do.  (Pipes) 

Eytelwein's  do.  (Pipes) 

Dr.  Young's  do.      .     • 
♦D'Aubuisson's  do.  (Pipes) 
♦D'Aubuisson's  do.  (Rivers) 

The  writer's  do.  (Clear  straight 
Channels  with  small  velocities)        „     0"^^)  1*268 

Weisbach's  do.  (Pipes)     ...        „     (119)  1-286 

The  author's,  for  Pipes  and  Rivers      „  1-296 

We  have  calculated  this  example  from  the  several 
formulae  above  referred  to,  whether  for  pipes  or  rivers, 
in  order  that  the  results  may  be  more  readily  com- 
pared. The  formula  from  which  the  velocities  and 
tables  for  the  discharges  of  rivers  are  usually  cal- 
culated is,  for  measures  in  feet,  v  =  94'17  \/  r  s. 
This  gives  the  mean  velocity,  for  the  foregoing  ex- 
ample, equal  to  1*295  feet  per  second.  This  is  the 
same  as  is  found  from  my  general  formula  for  all 
velocities;  but  the  particular  expression,  v  =  99-17 
\/  r  5,  is  only  suited  for  velocities  of  about  15  inches 
per  second;  the  results  found  from  it  for  lesser 
velocities  are  too  much,  and  for  higher  velocities  too 
little,  if  bends  and  curves  be  allowed  for  separately- 
For  ordinary  practical  purposes  the  result  of  Du 
Buat's  general  formula,  equation  (81),  may  be  safely 
adopted ;  and  we  have,  accordingly,  preferred  retain- 
ing the  results  in  Table  VIII.  calculated  for  our  first 
edition  from  it,  notwithstanding  the  greater  accuracy 
and  simplicity  of  our  own  general  equation  (119  a) 

*  These  two  formulae  of  D'Auboisson's  are,  simply,  adoptions  of  Eytel 
wein's  and  Prony's. 
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for  the  velocity  in  pipes  and  rivers,  viz.,  v  =  140  (rs)^ 
— 11  (rs)-^. 

Dr.  Young's  formula  gives  lesser  results  for  rivers 
and  large  pipes  than  Du  Buat's,  but  they  are  too 
small  unless  when  the  curves  and  bends  are  numerous 
and  sudden.  Girard's  formula  (86)  is  only  suited  for 
small  velocities  in  canals  containing  aquatic  plants, 
and  it  is  entirely  inapplicable  to  rivers  or  regular 
channels  for  conveyance  of  water.  A  knowledge  of 
various  formulae,  and  their  comparative  results,  ap- 
plied to  any  particular  case,  will  be  found  of  great 
value  to  the  hydraulic  engineer,  and  the  differences 
in  the  results  show  only  an  amount  of  error  that  may 
be  expected  in  all  practical  operations,  and  which  be- 
comes of  less  importance  when  we  consider  that  by 
increasing  the  dimensions  of  a  channel  every  way, 
by  only  one-third,  we  shall  more  than  double  its  dis- 
charging power.     See  Table  XIII. 

Example  21. —  Water  JUywing  down  a  river  rises  to 

a  height  of  lOi  inches  on  a  weir  ^2  feet  long;  to  what 

height  voUl  the  same  qiumtity  of  water  rise,  on  a  weir 

62 
similarly  circumstanced^  120  feet  long?    v^tt^'SIT, 

nearly.     In  Table  X.  we  find,  by  inspection,  opposite 

to  '517,  the  ratio  of  the  lengths,  the  coefficient  -644, 

rejecting  the  fourth  place  of  decimals ;  whence  lOj 

X  '644=6*76  inches,  the  height  required.     When  the 

height  is  given  in  inches  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  out 

the  coefficient  to  furthier  than  two  places  of  decimals. 

Example  22. — The  head  on  a  weir  220  feet  long  is 

6  inches  ;  what  will  the  head  be  on  a  weir  60  feet  long^ 

similarly  circumstaficed,  the  same  qiumfity  of  water 

d8 
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flowing  over  each  ?  ^9^= '273.  As  this  lies  between 
•27  and  -28,  we  find  from  Table  X.  the  coefficient 

•4208;  hence  .^t^qo =14*26  inches,  the  head  required. 

Table  X.  will  be  found  equally  applicable  in 
finding  the  head  above  the  pass  into  weir  basins,  and 
above  contracted  water  channels.    See  Section  X. 

Example  23. — A  river  channel  40  feet  wide  and 
4*5  feet  deep  is  to  be  altered  and  widened  to  70  feet ; 
what  must  the  depth  of  the  new  channel  be  so  that  the 
surface  inclination  and  discharge  shall  remain  ww- 
aUered?    In  ^^  Table  XI.,  or  equally  discharging 

RECTANGULAR  CHANNELS,"  WC  find  OppOsitC  tO  4*54, 

in  the  column  of  40  feet  widths,  3  in  the  column  of 
70  feet  widths,  which  is  the  depth  required  in  feet. 

Example  24. — It  is  necessary  to  unwater  a  river 
channel  70  feet  wide  and  1  foot  deep,  by  a  rectangular 
side  cut  10  feet  wide  ;  what  must  the  depth  of  the  side 
cut  be^  the  surface  inclination  remaining  the  same  as 
in  the  old  channel  ?  In  Table  XI.  we  find  4-5  feet 
for  the  required  depth.  When  the  width  of  a  channel 
remains  constant,  the  discharge  varies  as  \/r*  X  rf, 
in  which  d  is  the  depth ;  and  when  the  width  is  very 
large  compared  with  the  depth,  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth  r  approximates  very  closely  to  the  depth  rf,  and 
therefore  dzzr;  consequently  the  discharge  then 

varies  as  d^  x  s^y  and  when  the  discharge  is  given  d^ 

must  vary  inversely  as  / ;  or  more  generally  dr  must 
vary  inversely,  as  **,  when  the  width  and  discharge 
remain  constant. 

In  narrow  cuts  for  unwatering,  it  is  prudent  to 
make  the  depth  of  the  water  half  the  width  of  the 
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cut  very  nearly,  when  local  circumstances  will  admit 
of  these  proportions ;  for  then  a  maximum  effect  will 
be  obtained  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  exca- 
vation ;  but  for  rivers  and  permanent  channels  the 
proper  relation  of  the  depth  to  the  width  must  be 
regulated  by  the  principles  referred  to  in  Section  IX. 

Table  XI.  is  equally  applicable,  whether  the  mea- 
sures be  taken  in  feet,  yards,  or  any  other  standards 
whatever. 

Example  25. — A  new  river  channel  is  to  have  afaU 
of  eighteen  inches  in  a  mile,  and  must  discharge  18,700 
cubic  feet  per  minute^  what  shall  the  dimensions  be  ? 
In  TAJ3LE  XII.,  in  the  column  of  18  inches  per  mile, 
we  shall  find  opposite  to  18,766,  that  a  primary  chan- 
nel 70  X  2-125  will  be  sufficient ;  and  opposite  to  2-125 
in  Table  XI.  we  shall  find  the  equivalent  rectangular 
channels  60x2-37;  50x2-70;  40x319;  35x352; 
30x3-96;  25x4-61;  20x5-58;  15x7-29;  and  lOx 
11-37,  to  select  from.  If  the  sides  shall  have  any  given 
slopes,  the  discharge  will  not  be  practically  affected 
as  long  as  the  depth  and  area  of  the  rectangular 
channel  and  the  one  with  sloping  banks  remain  the 
same.    See  Section  IX. 

ExAJfPLE  26. — A  pipe  100  feet  long  and  1  inch  in 
diameter  has  a  head  of  150  feet  over  the  lower  end,  what 
vriU  be  the  discharging  velocity?  Here  r  z=  '020833 
in  feet,  and  s  =  1-5,  therefore  rs  =  -03125.  Hence 
by formul8e(119A) V  =  140  X (-03125) -11 X (03125)* 
=  140  X  -1766  -  11  X  -315  =  24-724  -  3-465  = 
21*259  feet  per  second.  If  allowance  is  required 
for  the  orifice  of  entry,  the  velocity  is  corrected  as 
follows.  A  square  orifice  of  entry  has  a  coefficient 
of  '815.    The  head  due  to  this  coefficient  for  2^ 
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velocity  of  about  20J  feet,  or  246  inches,  is  about 

10  feet,  Table  II. — The  head  due  to  friction  is 

100 
therefore  150  —  10  z=  140  feet,  and  s  =  yjq  =  1-4  ; 

r  s  now  becomes  1*4  x  -020833  =  -02917.  Hence 
V  =  140  \/r7— 11  \/ Irs  now  becomes  140  x  '171 
-11  X  -308  nearly,  equal  to  23-940- 3*388  =z  20-662 
feet,  the  velocity  for  a  square  junction. 

Example  27. — A  sewer  9  feet  in  diameter  has  a 
Jail  of  2  feet  per  mile^  what  will  be  the  velocity  and 
discharge  of  water  flowing  through  it  when  fvll  ? 

Here  r  z=  2 -25  and  s  =  ofiTn'  therefore  rs  =  -0008623, 

(r^)*zz -02919  and  (r  *)*  = -0948  ;  and  by  formula 
(119a)  we  have  v  =  140  (r  sf  -  11  (r  sf  =  140  x 
•02919  -  11  X  -0948  =  4-0866  -  1-0428  =  3-0438 
feet  per  second.  Hence  the  discharge  per  minute  is 
9'x  -7854  X  3-0438  X  60  =  63-62  x  1826  =11,617 
cubic  feet  nearly.  The  velocity  from  a  circular  pipe 
or  sewer  is  however  greatest  when  the  circumference 
is  open  for  about  78J  degrees  at  the  top,  but  the 
velocity  of  sewage  matter  would  not  be  equal  to  that 
of  water.  It  would  vary  according  to  the  dilution 
in  the  sewer,  and  50  per  cent,  should  be  allowed, 
at  least,  in  deduction,  unless  the  dilution  be  very 
considerable. 

The  Table  for  the  values  of  r  5  and  v,  calculated 
from  the  formula  (119  a)  Sec.  VIII.,  will  give  the 
velocity  at  once  when  r  ^  is  known,  and  r  s  when  the 
velocity  is  known,  from  the  latter  of  which  a  definite 
value  of  r  or  *  can  be  fixed  upon,  when  the  other 
may  be  found,  by  an  operation  of  simple  division. 

Example  28. — Water  is  to  be  pumped  through  a 
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pipe  3000  feet  long  and  2  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
velocity  not  exceeding  4  feet  per  second,  what  head 
mtist  be  allowed  extra  for  friction  in  the  pipe  in 
calculating  horse  power?  We  shall  find  from  our 
Table  of  the  values  of  the  velocity  and  product  of 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth  and  hydraulic  inclination, 
given  near  the  conclusion  of  Section  VIII.,  that  for 
a  velocity  of  4  feet  per  second  r  *z= -00142.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  pipe  is  2  feet,  therefore  r  =  "5,  whence 

'00142 
s  —  — ;g—  z=  -00284,  and  as  the  length  of  the  pipe  is 

3000  feet  we  get  3000  x  -00284  =  8-52  feet,  the  head 
required.  The  Table,  p.  43,  would  give  9*6  feet 
nearly,  which  corresponds  with  Du  Buat's  formula. 
If  the  velocity  in  the  pipe  was  10  feet  instead  of 
4  feet  per  second,  then,  from  our  table,  r  5  zz  -007576, 

and  —  z=  5  z= ^ —  =  •015152,  and,  therefore, 

hz:ils  =  3000  X  "015152  z=  45-456  feet,  or  about 
six  times  as  much  as  when  the  velocity  was  only 
4  feet  per  second.  The  great  loss  of  head  arising 
from  pumping  at  high  velocities,  from  friction  alone, 
is  therefore  apparent.  Were  the  velocity  double,  or 
8  feet  per  second,  the  head  would  be  30  feet  nearly, 
or  from  the  Table,  p.  43,  31*6  feet. 

For  velocities  of  about  2-1  feet  per  second,  v  is 
equal  to  100  \/77,  and  for  velocities  of  about  5|  feet 
per  second,  t;  z=  110  \/Vs.    If  /  be  the  length  of  a  pipe, 

we  would  find  in  the  former  case  the  head  h  in  feet  due 

Iv 

to  friction  from  the  formula  h  =  ^^  aaa    =Is  ;  and 

10,000  r  ' 

Id" 
in  the  latter  h  =  ^  q  t  aa    =  ?*. 

In  questions  of  this  kind,  however,  the  diameter  of 
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a   pipe,  d  should  be    used  in   preference  to  the 

hydraulic  mean  depth,  and  as  c?  =  4  r  we  shall  find  in 

Iv 

the  first  case  h  =  ogoorf  —  '  *  *    ^^^  ^^  *^^  second 

^^^^^  =  3025^  =  '^- 

If  we  wish  to  substitute  the  fall  per  mile  for  the 
hydraulic  inclination,  the  first  of  these  will  again 

become  h  =  — ^ —  =  ls  for  the  loss  per  mile ;   and 

in  the  second  case,  h  =  }lI^  =  ls  for  the  loss  per 
mile  in  feet. 

If  the  velocity  were  so  low  as  about  1  foot  per 
second,  then  v  =  90  \/  r  s,   and   we    should   find 

If  for  the  inclination  we  substitute  the  fall  per 

mile,  this  will  become  h  =  — ^ —  =ls  for  the  loss 

per  mile  in  feet. 

The  loss  of  head  varies  in  the  same  pipe  with  the 
velocity,  and  must  be  calculated  diflferently,  for  small 
and  for  high  velocities,  when  using  the  common  for- 
mulae.   The  Table  near  the  end  of  Section  VIII.  will 

always  give  the  correct  value  of  rsy  and  thence  *= — • 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  head  arising  from  fric- 
tion, losses  also  occur  from  straight  or  curved  bends, 
from  diaphragms,  from  junctions,  and  from  the  ori- 
fices of  entry  and  discharge ;  these  must  be  deter- 
mined separately  for  each  case,  as  is  shown  hereafter, 
and  added  together  and  to  the  loss  arising  from  fric- 
tion, and  the  sum  to  the  height  the  water  is  to  be 
raised,  before  the  full  or  total  head  for  determining 
the  power  of  an  engine  can  be  accurately  known. 
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The  Table  on  the  next  two  pages  will  be  found  of 
great  practical  utility  in  solving  all  questions  con- 
nected with  water-pipes  and  sewers  discharging  fully- 
diluted  sewage.  In  using  it  we  can  interpolate,  by 
inspection,  for  intermediate  diameters  or  inclinations. 
For  greater  diameters,  divide  those  given  by  4,  and 
multiply  the  corresponding  velocity  found  in  the 
table  by  2,  and  the  corresponding  discharge  in  the 
table  by  32.  If  the  object  be  to  find  the  size 
of  the  channel,  divide  greater  given  velocities  by  2, 
and  multiply  the  diameters  or  inclinations  found  from 
the  table  by  4  ;  also  divide  greater  discharges  by  32, 
and  multiply  the  diameters  found  from  the  table  by 
4.  The  small  auxiliary  table,  p.  43,  embodied  in  the 
larger  one,  is  of  great  use  in  making  allowance  for 
the  velocity  and  orifice  of  entry  in  short  pipes,  before 
finding  the  head  due  to  friction.  The  table  also  gives 
the  different  diameters  and  inclinations  which,  taken 
together,  give  the  same  velocity  or  discharge ;  and  it 
enables  us,  from  inspection,  to  select  that  relation  of 
diameter  to  declivity  which  is  best  suited  for  other 
engineering  aspects  of  the  question.  Taken  in  con- 
nexion with  Tables  VIII.,  Xl.,  XII.,  and  XIII.,  this 
table  completes  the  means  of  finding,  by  inspection, 
the  dimensions,  inclinations,  velocities,  and  discharges 
of  every  class  of  water-channel  or  sewage-conduit 
required  in  engineering  practice. 

Table  XIV.  gives  the  comparative  values  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  measures ;  and  Table  XV.  gives  the 
weight,  specific  gravity,  and  ultimate  strength  and 
elasticity  of  various  materials  with  which  the  engineer 
has  to  operate. 
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SECTION  n. 

» 

PORMULiB  FOR  THE  VELOCITY,  AND  DISCHARGE,  FROM 
ORIFICES,  WEIRS,  AND  NOTCHES.  —  COEFFICIENTS  OF 
VELOCITY,  CONTRACTION,  AND  DISCHARGE. — PRACTICAL 
REMARKS  ON  THE   USB  OF  THE  FORMULJB. 

The  quantity  of  water  discharged  in  a  given  time 
through  an  aperture  of  a  given  area  in  the  side  or 
bottom  of  a  vessel,  is  modified  by  different  circum- 
stances, and  varies  more  or  less  with  the  form,  posi- 
tion, and  depth  of  the  orifice ;  but  the  discharge  may 
be  easily  found,  when  we  have  determined  the  velocity 
and  the  contraction  of  the  fluid  vein. 


VELOCITY. 

If  g  be  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  heavy  body 
falling  from  a  state  of  rest  for  one  second,  in  vacuo, 
then  it  has  been  shown  by  writers  on  mechanics,  that 
the  velocity  v  per  second  acquired  by  falling  from  a 
height  A,  will  be 

(1.)  V  z=  \/^2jh. 

The  numerical  value  of  g  varies  with  the  latitude ;  we 
shall  assume  %  g  —  772*84  inches  =  64-403  feet. 
These  will  give  for  measures  in  inches, 

V  =  27-8  \/V  and  h  =^^^0-,  =-001293t;^ 

'  772*84 

and  for  measures  in  feet, 

*  The  velocities  for  diflferent  heights  are  given  in  the  column 
nnmber  1,  Table  II. 


ORIFICES,  WEIES,  PIPES,  AND  BIVEBa 


V  =:  8"025  \/  A,  and  h  =  qa.aq^  '■ 
If  V  be  in  feet,  and  h  in  inches,  then 


V  =  2-317  \AA7andA  = 


5-367  ■ 


COBFFIOIBNT   Or  TELOCITY. 


Let  the  vessel  a  b  c  d,  Fig.  1,  be  filled  with  water 
to  the  level  e  p  :  then  it  has  been  found,  by  experi- 


1    *''^"^ 

■M 

ment,  that  the  velocity  of  discharge  through  a  small 
orifice  o,  in  a  thin  plate,  at  the  distance  of  half  the ' 
diameter  ontside  it,  in  the  vena-corUracta,  will  be  very 
nearly  that  due  to  a  heavy  body  falling  freely  from 
the  height  h,  of  the  surface  of  the  water  e  f,  above 
the  centre  of  the  orifice.    The  velocity  of  discharge 

*  The  force  of  grsvi^  iocreaseB  with  the  latitnde,  and  decreases 
wth  the  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  not  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  If  A  be  the  latitude,  and  h  the  altitude,  in  feet, 
above  the  mean  sea  level,  then  we  may,  generally,  take 


g  =  32-17  (1  —  -0029  COS  2X) 


:  0-?). 


in  which  b,  the  radius  of  the  earth  at  the  given  latitude  is  equal 
to 

S0887600  ( 1  +  -0016  cos  2X). 
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determined  by  the  equation  v  —  \/2^A,  for  falling 
bodies,  is,  therefore,  called  the  "  theoretical  velocity ^ 
If  we  now  put  v^  for  the  actual  mean  velocity  of  dis- 
charge in  the  vena-contracta^  and  c^  for  its  ratio  to 
the  theoretical  velocity  v,  we  shall  get  v^zzc^v\  and 

by  substituting  for  v,  its  value  \/2  g  A, 

(2.)  v^=c,s/2jh, 

c^  is  termed  ^Hhe  coefficient  of  velocity  ;"  its  numerical 

value,  at  about  half  the  diameter  from  the  orifice,  is 

about  '974  ;  and,  consequently, 

v^  zz  -974  s/Tgh. 
This  for  measures  in  inches  becomes 

v^  =  27-077  \/h* 
and  for  measures  in  feet 

v^  =  7-816  \/h. 

The  orifice  o,  is  termed  an  horizontal  orifice  in  Fig. 
1,  and  in  Fig  2  a  vertical  or  lateral  ori^ce.    When 

*  The  velocities  for  different  heights  calculated  from  this 
formula,  are  given  in  the  column  numbered  2,  Table  II.  It  has 
been  latterly  asserted  in  a  Blue  Book  that  theoretically  v^  = 
iis/2  g  h.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  combat  this  error,  which 
confounds  the  discharge  with  its  velocity,  and  a  single  practical 
fact,  applicable  only  to  a  thin  plate,  with  a  theoretical  principle. 

The  experimental,  discharge  approximates  to  i  »y'^g  h  multiplied 
by  the  area  of  the  orifice ;  but  the  theoretical  velocity  s/^  g  h 

always  approximates  to  the  experimental  velocity,  or  -974  s/lTgh, 
obtained  immediately  outside  the  orifice  in  the  venorcontmcta.  It 
would  be  unnecessary  to  allude  to  this  theory  here  if  it  were  not 
supported  and  put  forward  by  three  eminent  engineers  whose 
authority  may  mislead  others.  Vide  p.  4.  Brief  observations  of 
Messrs.  Bidder,  Hawksley,  and  Bazalgette  on  the  answers  of  the 
Oovemment  Referees  on  the  Metropolitan  Main  Drainage,  or- 
dered by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  piinted  13th  July,  1858. 


ORIFICES,  WEIRS,  PIPES,  AND  RIVERS. 
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small,  each  is  found  to  have  practically  the  same 
velocity  of  discharge,  when  the  centres  of  the  con- 
tracted sections  are  at  the  same  depth,  A,  below  the 
surface  ;  but  when  lateral  orifices  are  large,  or  rather 
deep,  the  velocity  at  the  centre  is  not,  even  prac- 
tically, the  mean  velocity ;  and  in  thick  plates  and 
modified  forms  of  adjutage,  the  mean  velocities  are 
found  to  vary. 


VBNA-CONTRACTA  AND  CONTRACTION. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  diameter  of  a  column 
issuing  from  a  circular  orifice  in  a  thin  plate,  is  con- 
tracted to  very  nearly  eight-tenths  of  the  whole 
diameter  at  the  distance  of  the  radius  from  it,  and 
that  at  this  distance  the  contraction  is  greatest.  The 
ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  orifice  to  that  of  the 
contracted  vein,  vena-contracta^  is  not  always  found 
constant  by  the  same  or  different  experimentalists. 


Newton  makes  it  . 

I:     -841,  |«^^' 
ft 

therefore,  that  of  the)  ..^q- 
areas  as  1 :              J 

Poleni          „ 

1      1  '^^^ 
^  •   1-788 

1 

» 

if 

,    f-7166 

Borda           „ 

1  :      -803 

» 

ti 

1:   -6433 

Michellotti  „ 

I  :      -8 

» 

» 

1  :   -64 

Bossut          „ 

1      i'Ql 
^  •  1-818 

» 

» 

1    j-666 
^  -1-669 

1 

Du  Buat      „ 

1  :     -816 

it 

>i 

1  :   -667 

Venturi        „ 

1  :      -798 

n 

>f 

1  :   -637 

Eytelwein     „ 

1  :     -8 

>> 

ft 

1:   -64 

Bayer            „ 

1 :     -7864 

» 

» 

1:   -617 

Bayer's  value  for  the  contraction  has  been  deter- 
mined on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  velocities  of  the 
particles  of  water  as  they  approach  the  orifice  from 
all   sides,   are  inversely  as   the   squares   of  their 
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distances  from  its  centre ;  and  the  calculations  made 
of  the  discharge  from  circular,  square,  and  rectan- 
gular orifices,  on  this  hypothesis,  coincide  pretty 
closely  with  experiments. 

FOBM   OF  THE  COHTBAOTED  YEIX. 

Let  o  R  =  rf.  Fig.  3,  be  the  diameter  of  an  orifice ; 


Fi^.3 


to  be  greatest ;  we  shall  assume  the  contracted  di- 
ameter o  r  =  -7854  d.  If  we  suppose  the  fluid 
column  between  o  B  and  o  r  to  be  so  reduced,  that 
the  curve  lines  r  r  and  o  o  shall  become  arcs  of  circles, 
then  it  is  easy  to  show 
from  the  properties  of 
the  circle,  that  the  rar 
dius  G  r  must  be  equal 
tol-22(/.  The  mean 
velocity  in  the  orifice, 
OB,  is  to  that  in  the 
vena-contracta,  or,  as  '617 :  1 ;  and  the  mouth  piece, 
Eroo,Fig.4,  inwhicho^  =  1  or,  and  or  =  7854  x 
0  E,  will  give  for  the  velocity  of  discharge  at  o  r,  the 
vena-contraciay 

v^  =  -974  \/TJh  =  7-816  \/T, 

in  feet  very  nearly.  In 
speaking  of  the  velo- 
city of  discharge  from 
orifices  in  thin  plates, 
we  always  assume  it 
to  be  the  velocity  in 


the  veno'contracta,  and  not  that  in  the  orifice  itself, 
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which  varies  with  the  coefficient  of  discharge,  unless 
in  Table  II,,  where  the  mean  velocity  in  the  latter, 
as  representing  c^  \/2  g  h^is  also  given. 

COEFFICIENTS   OF  CONTRACTION  AND  DISCHABGB. 

If  we  put  A  for  the  area  of  the  orifice  o  %  Fig.  3, 
and  Ce  X  A  for  that  of  the  contracted  section  at  o  r, 
then  Ce  is  called  the  "  coefficient  of  contraction.^'  The 
velocity  of  discharge  v^  is  equal  to  c^  \/2  ffh,  equa- 
tion (2).  If  we  multiply  this  by  the  area  of  the 
contracted  section  c^  x  a,  we  shall  get  for  the  dis- 
charge 

D  =  C^  X  Ce  X  A  s/2ffh.^ 

It  is  evident  A  s/  2  gh  would  be  the  discharge  if 
there  were  no  contraction  and  no  change  of  velocity 
due  to  the  height  h;  c^  x  c^  is  therefore  equal  to  the 
coefficient  of  discharge.  If  we  call  the  latter  c^,  we 
shall  have  the  equation 
(3.)  Ca=:c^XCe, 

and  hence  we  perceive  that  the  "  coefficient  of  discharge'* 
is  eqvxil  to  the  product  of  the  coefficients  of  velocity 
and  contraction.  In  the  foregoing  expression  for  the 
discharge  d,  h  must  be  so  taken,  that  the  velocity  at 
that  depth  shall  be  the  mean  velocity  in  the  orifice  a. 
In  fvU  prismatic  tubes  the  coefficients  of  velocity  and 
discharge  are  equal  to  each  other. 


*  The  expression  c^c^»J^g}i^=.e^>J^gh  is  the  coefficient 
of  the  area  a,  and,  consequently,  represents  the  mean  velocity  in 
the  orifice ;  the  coefficient  of  which  is,  therefore,  equal  to  c^- 
The  values  of  the  velocity  c^  »J^  g  h,  for  different  heights  and 
coefficients,  are  given  in  Table  IL 
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I 

MEAN  AND  CENTRAL  VELOCITY. 

In  order  to  find  the  mean  velocity  of  discharge 
from  an  orifice,  it  is,  in  the  first  instance,  necessary 
to  determine  the  velocity  due  *  to  each  point  in  its 
surface,  and  the  discharge  itself;  after  which,  the 
Viean  velocity  is  found  by  simply  dividing  the  area 
of  the  orifice  into  the  discharge.  The  velocity  due 
to  the  height  of  water  at  the  centre  of  a  circular, 
square,  or  rectangular  orifice,  is  not  strictly  the 
mean  velocity,  nor  is  the  latter  in  these,  or  other 
figures,  that  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  When,  how- 
ever, an  orifice  is  small  in  proportion  to  its  depth  in 
the  water,  the  velocity  of  efflux  determined  for  the 
centre  approaches  very  closely  to  the  mean  velocity ; 
and,  indeed,  at  depths  exceeding  four  times  the  depth 
of  the  orifice,  the  error  in  assuming  the  mean  velocity 
to  be  that  at  the  centre  of  the  orifice  is  so  small  as  to 
be  of  little  or  no  practical  conseciuence,  and  for 
lesser  depths  it  never  exceeds  6  per  cent.  It  is,  there- 
fore, for  greater  simplicity,  the  practice  to  determine 
the  velocity  from  the  depth  h  of  the  centre  of  the 
orifice,  unless  in  weirs  or  notches  ;  and  the  coeffi- 
cients of  discharge  and  velocity  in  the  following 
pages  have  been  calculated  from  experiments  on  this 
assumption,  unless  it  shall  be  otherwise  stated. 

BISCHABGES     THROUGH     ORIFICES    OF    DIFFERENT    FORMS    IN 

THIN    PLATES. 

The  orifices  which  we  have  to  deal  with  in  practice 
are  square,  rectangular,  or  circular ;  and  sometimes, 
perhaps,  triangular  or  quadrangular  in  form.    It  will 
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be  necessary  to  give  here  only  the  theoretical  ex- 
pressions for  the  discharge  and  velocity  for  each  kind 
of  form,  but  as  the  demonstrations  are  unsuited  to 
our  present  purposes  we  shall  omit  them. 


TRAPEZOIDAL  ORIFICES  WITH   TWO   HORIZONTAL   SIDES. 

Put  d  for  the  vertical  depth  of  an  orifice,  \  for  the 
altitude  of  pressure  at  top,  above  the  upper  side,  and 
Ab  for  the  altitude  at  bottom,  above  the  lower  side, 
we  then  get 

^b  ■"  ^t  "=  ^« 
Let  us  also  represent  the  top  or  upper  side  of  the 

orifice  a  or  c,  Fig.  5,  by  /»,  and  the  lower  or  bottom 
side  by  4,  and  put  ^  ^  ^  =  /. 


Fig.  5 
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^!^ 
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Now,  when  l^^Ky  the  trapezoid  becomes  a  paral- 
lelogram whose  length  is  /  and  depth  d  ;  and  putting 
h  for  the  depth  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  we  get  the 
equation 

*t  +  2  ~  ^'^ ""  2  '^  ^' 
The  general  expression  for  the  discharge,  d,  through 

a  trapezoidal  orifice,  a,  is  then 

b8 
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5  6 


(4.)  D=c,^/vxr^^-''^t+^(4-^bF^', 

in  which  c^  is  the  coefficient  of  discharge ;  and  when 
the  smaller  side  is  uppermost  as  at  Cy 

(5.)  D=c,>/vxjja!  -  4Af-|(A,-4)%^*  • 


PARALLELOGBAMIG  AND  BBCTANGULAR  ORIFICES. 

When  l^  =  li,=:ly  the  orifice  becomes  a  parallelo- 
gram, or  a  rectangle,  b,  and  we  have  for  the  discharge 

(6.)  D=c,vT^xf/|At-Af}. 


NOTCHES. 

When  the  upper  sides  of  the  orifices  a,  b,  and  o, 
rise  to  the  surface  as  at  Ao,  Bo,  and  Co,  At  becomes 
nothing,  and  we  get,  as  ^  =  rf,  for  the  trapezoidal 
notch  Ao  with  the  larger  side  up, 

2  4 


(7.)    j>  =  c^\/2ffX  -d 


h  +  -^(h-h)' 


2 

15 


\/2^ 


8 


for  the  trapezoidal  notch,  Co,  with  the  smaller  side  up, 


(8.)    D  =  c,v/2^x-c?^U,--(4-/t) 


3 


=  i-Cdv/2^rf^  (24  +  34), 

the  same  in  form,  but  not  in  value,  as  the  preceding 
equation ;  and  for  a  parallelogramic  or  rectangular 

notch  Bo, 
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» 


(9.)        D  =  c^  >/2^  X  ^  //  =  7  cjd^  \/T^' 

o  o 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  forms  of  equations  (4) 
and  (5),  and  also  of  equations  (7)  and  (8),  are  iden- 
tical. The  values  for  the  discharge  in  equations  (6) 
and  (9)  are  equally  applicable,  whether  the  form  of 
the  orifice  be  a  parallelogram  or  a  rectangle,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  value  of  the  coeflScient  of 
discharge,  c^  which  becomes  slightly  modified  for 
each  form  of  orifice. 


TRIANGULAR  ORIFICES  WITH  HORIZONTAL  BASES,  AND 
RECTILINEAL  ORIFICES  IN  GENERAL. 

When  the  length  of  the  lower  side,  ^  =  0,  the 
orifice  becomes  a  triangle,  d.  Fig.  6,  with  the  base 
upwards. 


'////w////.y/. 


v///////////////, 


In  this  case,  equation  (4)  becomes 


2 


d 


(10.)    D  =  C4v/2^x-/t 

o 

which  gives  the  discharge  through  the  triangular 
orifice,  d. 

When  /t  =  0,  in  equation  (5),  the  orifice  becomes  a 
triangle,  r,  with  the  base  downwards  j  in  this  case, 
we  find  for  the  value  of  the  discharge, 
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(11.)  D=c,vT^x^dAt-^x^ii:M. 

8         1  O  d         ) 

As  any  triangular  orifice  whatevcSr  can  be  divided 
into  two  others  by  a  line  of  division  through  one  of 
the  angles  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  and  as  the  dis- 
charge from  the  triangular  orifice  d  or  f  is  the  same 
as  for  any  other  on  the  same  base  and  between  the 
same  parallels,  we  can  easily  find,  by  such  a  divi- 
sion, the  discharge  from  any  triangle  not  having  one 
side  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  thence  the  discharge 
from  any  rectilineal  figure  whatever  by  dividing  it 
into  triangles. 

If  the  triangle  f  be  raised  so  that  the  base  shall  be 
on  the  same  level  with  the  upper  side  of  the  trian- 
gular orifice  d  ;  if,  also,  the  bases  be  equal,  and  also 
the  depths,  we  shall  find,  by  adding  equations  (10) 
and  (11),  and  making  the  necessary  changes  indicated 
by  the  diagram, 

(12.)    D  =  c,  x/Vff  X  ^  {4+Af-  2  X  VRi^} 

for  the  discharge  from  a  parallelogram  e  with  one 
diagonal  horizontal.  Now  this  is  the  same  as  the 
discharge  from  any  quadrilateral  figure  whatever, 
having  the  same  horizontal  diagonal,  and  also  having 
the  upper  and  lower  angles  on  the  same  parallels,  or  at 
the  same  depths,  as  those  of  the  parallelogram.  If 
the  orifices  d,  f,  and  e  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  as  at  Do,  Eo,  Fo,  we  shall  then  have  for  the  dis- 
charge from  the  notch  Do, 

(13.)  j>^c^\/2^x^^Itdh 

which  for  a  right  angled  triangle  becomes 
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For  the  discharge  from  the  notch  Po, 

(14.)  D  =  c,v^2>  X^^hd'^: 

and  for  the  discharge  through  the  notch  Eo, 

(15.)D=c,^/2^X~^{4-2c/'}=Cd%/2^X  -9752/^^- 

When  the  parallelogram  Eo  becomes  a  square  /  =  2  J^ 
and  hence, 

(16.)  D=Cd\/2^X-9752/^X  \/J=Cd\/27/x-34478P. 
The  foregoing  equations  will  enable  us  to  find  an 
expression  for  the  discharge  from  any  rectilineal 
orifice  whatever,  as  it  can  be  divided  into  triangles, 
the  discharge  from  each  of  which  can  be  determined 
as  already  shown  in  the  remark  following  equation 
(11.)  The  examples  which  we  have  given  will  be 
found  to  comprehend  every  form  of  rectilineal  orifice 
which  occurs  in  practice ;  but  for  the  greater  number 
of  orifices,  sunk  to  any  depth  below  the  surface,  the 

*  In  the  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal,  1858,  p.  370,  it 
is  stated  that  Professor  Thompson,  Belfast  College,  gave  at  the 
British  Association  in  Leeds  for  a  right  angled  triangle,  for 
discharges  of  from  2  to  10  cubic  feet  per  minute,  the  expression 

Q  s=  'SIT  H  a,  in  which  q  is  the  quantity  in  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
and  H  the  head  in  inches.     Now  the  above  equation  for  a  coeffi- 

5 

cient  of  '617  becomes,  for  inch  measures,  d  =  17-163  x  t^  d  2  = 

5 
9-16  d  2 ;  or  by  multiplying   by    60,  and  dividing  by  1728,  to 

reduce  the  discharge  to  feet  per  minute,  we  get  d  =  '317  d* 
identically  the  same  as  Professor  Thompson  derived  from  his 
experiments.  All  sections  of  a  triangular  notch  are  similar  tri- 
angles, and  hence  the  advantage  of  a  triangular-notch-gauge, 
where  it  can  be  used,  as,  probably,  the  coefiGicient  remains  constant* 
t^rofessor  Thompson,  I  believe,  first  drew  attention  to  thiK. 
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discharge  will  be  found  with  sufl&cient  accuracy  by- 
multiplying  the  area  by  the  velocity  due  to  the 
centre. 

OIBOULAB  AND  SBMIOIROULAB  OBIFIOES. 

The  discharge  through  circular  and  semicircular 
orifices  in  thin  plates  can  only  be  represented  by 
means  of  infinite  series.  Let  us  represent  by  *i  the 
sum  of  the  series 


v///////z///i^/^//^//.^r/irj77///////z/A'/z//7yy//7/^/izi/7ff////zimz^z^u^///////y/jz//^^^^ 


(2        V2    4>'  V2    4>'A*       V2    4    6    8>'  ^2    4    6>'  A* 

i-1    1    8    6     7     9\i-l    1    8    6\r^  "i 

Let  us  also  represent  by  ^3  the  sum  of  the  series 

(i.i)j+(i.i.i)(i.i)r! 

.  V2  z^h  '  V2  4  e^'  ^8  6>'A' 


8*1416 


+(i.L.i.«.I)(i.l.l)g  +  &c.l: 

■^^2    4    6    8    1(K  Vs    6    7/A«    '  j 

then  the  discharge  from  the  semicircle  g,  Rg.  7,  with 

the  diameter  upwards  and  horizontal,  is 

(17.)        D  =  Cd  \/%gh  X  3-1416 r« {s^  +  ^2). 

And  the  discharge  from  the  semicircle  i,  with  the 

diameter  downwards  and  horizontal,  is 

(18.)         D  =  Cd\/2^  X  3-1416r«(*i_*2). 

If  we  put  A  for  the  area,  we  shall  also  have  for  the 

discharge  from  a  circle  h, 
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(19.)  J)z=c^\/2ffh  X  2a*i. 

In  each  of  these  three  equations  (17),  (18),  and  (19), 
h  is  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  the  circumference 
below  the  surface,  and  r  the  radius. 

When  the  orifices  rise  to  the  surface,  we  have  for 
the  discharge  from  a  semicircular  notch  Go,  with  the 
diameter  horizontal  and  at  the  surface, 
(20.)  D=Cdv/2^X  •9586r«==Cdv/27^X-6103A; 
when  the  circumference  of  the  semicircle  is  at  the 
surface,  and  the  diameter  horizontal,  as  at  lo, 

(210  D=CdV^X^g(\/l28-7)r«==Cd\/2^X  •7324a; 

when  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  semicircle  is 
uppermost,  and  at  the  depth  r  below  the  surface, 

(22.)  D  =  Cd\/2^xl-8667r«=Cdv/2^Xl-1884A; 
and  when  the  circumference  of  the  entire  circle  is  at 
the  surface,  as  at  Ho, 
(23.)   D=Cd\/2^/-x3-0171r'=Cd\/2^X  •9604a. 

If  we  desire  to  reduce  equations  (20),  (21),  and 
(22),  to  others  in  which  the  depth  h  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  from  the  surface  is  contained,  we  have  only 

TL 

to  substitute -j^jj  for  r  in  equation  (20),  and  we 

shall  get,  for  the  discharge  from  a  semicircle  with  the 
diameter  at  the  surface, 

(24.)  D  =  c^\/Yffh  X   0367 A : 

also,  by  substituting  .^n^^  for  r  in  equation  (21),  we 

get,  for  the  discharge  from  a  semicircle  when  the 

circumference  is  at  the  surface  and  the  diameter 

horizontal, 

(26.)  D  =  Cd  x/Yffh  X  •9653a  ; 
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and  when  the  horizontal  diameter  is  uppermost,  and 

TL 

at  the  depth  r  below  the  surface  r  =  ,  .loTJ  ^^nd 

(26.)  D  =  Cd  \/Ygh  X  -9957  A. 

As  A  stands  for  the  area  of  the  particular  orifice 
in  each  of  the  preceding  expressions  for  the  dis- 
charge, it  must  be  taken  of  double  the  value,  in 
equation  (23)  for  instance  where  it  stands  for  the 
area  of  a  circle,  that  it  is  in  equations  (20),  (21),  or 
(23),  where  it  represents  only  the  area  of  a  semicircle. 


MBAN  VBLOCITY. 

The  mean  velocity  is  easily  found  by  dividing  the 
area  into  the  discharge  per  second  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding equations.  For  instance,  the  mean  velocity 
in  the  example  represented  in  equation  (9),  is  equal 

~c^\/ 2gdy  which  is  had  by  dividing  the  area  Id 

into  the  discharge ;   and  in  like  manner  the  mean 
velocity  in  equation  (23)  is  -9604  c^  \/  2gr. 


PRACTICAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  DISCHARGE  FROM  CIRCULAR 

ORIFICES. 

It  has  been  shown,  equation  (19),  that,  for  the 
discharge  from  a  circle,  we  have 

D  =  Cd  \/  2gh  X  2  A5i, 
in  which  h  is  the  depth  of  the  centre,  A  the  area, 
and  5i  the  sum  of  the  series 

(2       \24/V24/A^       V2  4  6  8/ V2  4  6/A*  f 
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and  it  has  also  been  shown,  equation  (23),  that,  when 
the  circumference  touches  the  surface,  this  value 
becomes 

D  =  Cd  \/1gr  X  •9604  a. 

Now  when  h  is  very  large  compared  with  r,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  2  ^^  =  1,  and  hence 

(27.)  D  =  Cd  \/2gh  X  A. 

As  this  is  the  formula  commonly  used  for  finding  the 
discharge,  it  is  clear,  if  the  coefficient  c^  remain  con- 
stant, that  the  result  obtained  from  it  for  d  would  be 
too  large.  The  differences,  however,  for  depths 
greater  than  three  times  the  diameter,  or  6  r,  are 
practically  of  no  importance ;  for,  by  calculating  the 
values  of  the  discharge  at  different  depths,  we  shall 
find,  when 

h  =  r,  that  d  =  c^  s/2gh  x  '960  A 
A  =  — J  „    D  =  Cd  \/  2gh  X  '978  A 

4 


(28.) 


sr 


A  =  — ,  „    p  =  Cd  \/  2gh  X  '985  A 

2 


h  = 

h  = 
h  = 

h  = 


jr 


">  >} 


4 

2r,  „  D 
3r,  „  D 
4r,  „  D 
5r,  „  D 
6r,  „    D 


j>  =  Ci^/2ffh  X  -989  A 


Ci\/2ffh  X  •992a 
Cd  \/Yffh  X  -996  A 
Ci  VTgh  X  -998  A 
Cd  \/2gh  X  -9987  A  ; 
Ci \/'2gh  X  -9991  A. 


These  results  show  very  clearly  that,  for  circular 
orifices,  the  common  expression  for  the  discharge 
Cfl  s/lgh  X  A  is  abundantly  correct  for  all  depths 
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exceeding  three  times  the  diameter,  and  that  for 
lesser  depths  the  extreme  error  cannot  exceed  four 
per  cent,  in  reduction  of  the  quantity  found  by  this 
formula.  We  shall  show,  hereafter,  when  discussing 
the  value  of  c^,  that  from  the  sinking  of  the  surface, 
and  perhaps  other  causes,  the  discharge  at  lesser 
depths  is  even  larger  than  that  exhibited  by  the 
expression  c^  \/Tgh  x  a, the  value  of  the  coefficient 
of  discharge,  c^,  being  found  to  increase  as  the  depths 
h  decrease.  In  fact,  the  sides  of  the  orifice,  the 
rounding  of  the  arrises,  and  the  depth  and  position 
with  reference  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  surface 
of  the  water,  are  of  far  greater  practical  importance 
than  extreme  accuracy  in  the  mathematical  formula. 


PRACTICAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  DISCHARGE  FROM  REOTANGULAE 

ORIFICES.  ' 

It  has  been  shown,  equation  (6),  that  the  discharge 
from  rectangular  orifices,  with  two  sides  parallel  to 
the  horizon  or  surface  of  the  water,  is  expressed  by 
the  equation 

D  =  CdX7v/2^X/{4-A|}, 
s 

in  which  /  is  the  horizontal  length  of  the  orifice,  h^ 
the  depth  of  water  on  the  lower,  and  h^  the  depth  on 
the  upper,  side.  As  it  is  desirable  in  practice  to 
change  this  form  into  a  more  simple  one,  in  which 
the  height  h  of  the  centre  and  depth  d  of  the  orifice 

only  shall  be  included,  we  then  have  Ai^  =  A  +  —  and 
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h^^h By  substituting  these  values  of  h^  and 

At  in  the  foregoing  equations,  and  developing  the 
result  into  a  series,  the  terms  of  which,  after  the 
third,  may  be  neglected,  and  putting  a  for  the  area 
I  dj  we  shall  find, 

(29.)    D  =  Ca  \/lgh  X  a|  1  —  Qg-^  jvery  nearly. 

We  have  therefore  for  the  accurate  theoretical  dis- 
charge 

(30.)    D  =  c,x/27^XjA^  ^'    ^^^j^ ^ 

for  the  approximate  discharge 

and  for  the  discharge  by  the  common  formula 

D  =  Cd  \/2  ^  A  X  A. 
When  the  head  (A)  is  large  compared  with  {d)  the 
height  of  the  orifice,  each  of  the  three  last  equations 
gives  the  same  value  for  the  discharge ;  but  as  the 
common  expression  c^  \/lgh  x  A  is  the  most  simple ; 
and  as  the  greatest  possible  error  in  using  it  for  lesser 
depths  does  not  exceed  six  per  cent.,  viz.  when  the 
orifice  rises  to  the  surface  and  becomes  a  notch,  it  is 
evidently  that  formula  best  suited  for  practical  pur- 
poses. The  following  table  and  equations  will  show 
more  clearly  the  differences  in  the  results  as  obtained 
from  the  true^  the  approximate^  and  the  common  for^ 
mvJUBy  applied  to  "lesser  "  heads ;  and  they  will  also 
explain,  to  some  extent,  why  "  coefficients  "  deter- 
mined from  the  common  formula,  and  that  used  by 
Poncelet  and  Lesbros,  should  decrease  as  the  orifice 
approaches  the  surface. 
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(31.) 


•^ 


,     sd 


D=Cd\/2^ Ax  •9428a.    d=C4v/2^x-9683a. 


w      » 


«       M 


» 


» 


X -9693  A, 


X  -9796  A- 


h= 


id 


8 


"'    n     n 


A=  d 

,     sd 


>9       99 


99       99 


99       99 


^      99       99 


hz=S  d,  „ 
r     7d 

h=^d,  „ 
A=10c?,  „ 


M 


»       » 


>5 


X  •9854a. 
X  •9890  a. 
X  •9953  a. 
X  •9974a. 

X  •9983  a. 

yy  X  'yyooA. 

„   X -9991  A, 
„   X  •9994a. 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99  99 

99  99 

99  99 

JJ  99 

99  99 

99  99 

99  99 

99  99 

99  99 

99  99 


99 
99 

99 

9^ 

99 
99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
99 


X  •9733  a. 

X  •9815  a. 

X-9864A, 
X  •9896  a. 

X  •9954a. 
X  •9974  a. 

X  •9983  a. 

X  •9988  a. 

X  •9991a. 

X  •9994a. 
X  •9999  a. 


yp  X  •yyyi/A. 

In  the  foregoing  Table  the  first  column  contains 
the  head  at  the  centre  of  the  orifice  expressed  in 
parts  of  its  height  d ;  the  second  contains  the  values 
of  the  discharges  according  to  equation  (30) ;  and 
the  third  column  contains  the  approximate  values 
determined  from  equation  (29),  the  results  in  which 
are  something  larger  than  those  in  column  2,  derived 
from  the  correct  formula.  The  numerical  coefficients 
of  A,  at  every  depth,  are  less  in  both  than  one,  the 
constant  coefficient  according  to  the  common  formula. 
The  latter,  therefore  (as  in  circular  orifices),  gives  re- 
sults exceeding  the  true  ones,  but  the  excess  is  in- 
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appreciable  at  greater  depths  than  A  =  Se/,  and  for 
lesser  depths  than  this  the  error  cannot  exceed  six 
per  cent.  It  may  be  useful  to  remark  here,  that 
when  the  orifice  rises  to  the  surface  and  becomes 
a  notch,  the  ^'centre  of  mean  velocity**  is  at  four-ninths 
of  the  depth^  and  the  centre  of  gravity  at  two4hirds 
of  the  depth  from  the  surface.  The  former  fraction 
is  the  square  of  the  latter. 


SECTION    III. 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS  AND  PORMULiE. — COBFFIOIBNTS 

OP  DISCHARGE. 

We  have  heretofore  dwelt  but  very  partially  on  the 
numerical  values  of  the  general  coefficient  of  discharge 
Cfl.  In  order  to  determine  its  value  under  different 
circumstances  more  particularly,  it  will  be  now  ne- 
cessary to  consider  some  of  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  These  do  not 
always  give  the  same  results,  even  when  conducted 
under  the  same  circumstances  and  by  the  same  par- 
ties, and  there  appears  to  exist  a  certain  amount  of 
error,  more  or  less,  inseparable  from  the  subj  ect.  The 
experiments  with  orifices  in  thin  plates  afford  the 
most  consistent  results ;  but  even  here  the  differences 
are  sometimes  greater  than  might  be  expected.  In 
many  of  the  earlier  experiments  the  value  of  the  co- 
efficient C4  comes  out  too  large,  which  arises,  very 
probably,  from  the  orifices  experimented  with  not 
being  in  thin  plates,  and  partaking,  more  or  less,  of 
the  nature  of  short  tubes  or  mouth-pieces  with  rounded 
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arrises,  which,  we  shall  see,  give  larger  coefficients  than 
simple  orifices.  When  an  orifice  is  in  the  bottom  of 
a  vessel,  it  would  appear  more  correct  to  measure  the 
head  from  the  surface  to  the  vena^conlracta  than  from 
the  surface  to  the  orifice  itself ;  and  as  any  error  in 
measuring  the  head  in  any  experiment  must  affect  the 
value  of  the  coefficient  derived  from  such  experiment, 
so  as  to  increase  it  when  the  error  is  to  make  the  head 
less,  and  vice  versA,  it  appears  that  heads  measured  to 
an  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  and  not  to  the 
vena-contracta^  must  give  larger  coefficients  from  the 
experimental  results  than,  perhaps,  the  true  ones. 
The  coefficients  in  the  following  pages  have  been  al- 
most all  arranged  and  calcula,ted,  by  the  writer,  from 
the  original  experiments. 

In  1739  Dr.  Bryan  Eobinson  made  some  experi- 
ments on  the  discharge  through  small  circular  ori- 
fices, from  one-tenth  to  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  heads  of  two  and  four  feet*,  which 
give  the  following  coefficients. 

COEFFICIENTS  FBOM  DB.   B.  BOBINSON'S  EXFEBIMENTS. 


Heads. 

diameter. 

JO  inch 
diameter. 

iQinoh 
diameter. 

JO  inch 
diameter. 

2  feet  head 
4  feet  head 

•768 
•768 

•767 

•774 

•761 
•766 

•728 
•742 

These  results  are  pretty  uniform,  and  the  values 
from  which  they  are  derived  are  said  to  be  "  means 
taken  from  five  or  six  experiments  ;"  as  values  of  c^ 
they  are,  however,  too  high.  The  apparatus  made 
use  of  is  not  described ;  but  it  is  probable,  from  the 

♦  Helsham's  Lectures,  p.  390.    Dublin,  1739. 
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results,  that  the  plate  containing  the  hole  or  orifice 
was  of  some  thickness,  and  that  the  inner  arris  was 
slightly  rounded.  There  is  here,  however,  a  very 
perceptible  increase  in  the  coefficients  for  the  smaller 
orifices,  but  none  for  the  smaller  depth. 

In  a  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  vol.  ii.  p.  81,  read  March  1st,  1788,  Dr. 
Mathew  Young  determines  the  value  of  the  coefficient 
for  an  orifice  -h  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  mean  head  of 
14  inches,  to  be  -623.  The  manner  in  which  this 
value  is  determined  is  very  elegant,  viz,  by  comparing 
the  observed  with  the  theoretical  time  of  the  water, 
in  the  vessel,  sinking  from  16  inches  to  12  inches. 

The  following  experiments  by  Michelotti,  with 
circular  orifices  from  1  to  about  3  inches  diameter, 
and  with  from  6  to  23  feet  heads,  give  for  the  mean 
value  Cd='613  ;  and  for  square  orifices  of  from  1  to 
9  square  inches  in  area,  at  like  depths,  the  mean 
value  of  Cd  =  '628.  The  experiments  are  given  in 
French  feet  and  inches,  according  to  which  standard 
we  have,  in  feet,  d=7-77  a  \/Ax  t,  t  being  the  time 
in  seconds.*    As  the  time  of  discharge  in  these  ex- 


*  The  value  of -s/  'Ht  gK  equation  (1),  for  measures  in  French 
feet,  is  7-77  >/X,  and  for  measures  in  French  inches,  26-9  >/ A,  ^ 
being  equal  to  30-2  feet,  or  362*4  inches,  French  measure.  One 
French  foot  is  equal  to  1*06578  English  feet,  and  the  inches 
preserve  the  same  proportion.  The  resulting  coefficients  must  be 
the  same,  whatever  standai:ds  we  make  our  calculations  from. 
Many  of  the  most  valuable  formulsB  and  experiments  in  hydraulics 
are  given  in  French  measures  of  the  old  style.  As  our  object, 
however,  in  the  present  section,  is  simply  to  determine  from  ex- 
periment the  relation  of  the  experimental  to  the  theoretical  dis- 
charge, it  is  not  necessary  to  reduce  the  experiments  to  other 
measures  than  those  in  the  original ;  but  the  value  of  the  force  of 

P 
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periments  varies  from  ten  minutes  to  an  hour,  and  as 
the  depths  are  considerable,  the  results  must  be 
looked  upon  as  pretty  accurate ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  here  the  coeflBcients  are  larger  for 
square  than  for  circular  orifices. 

We  may  remark  here  in  passing  how  universal  the 
coefficients  -613  to  -628  are  for  all  forms  of  orifices 
in  thin  plates,  or  with  the  outside  arrises  chamfered. 
Indeed,  we  may  always  use  the  coefficient  -62  with 
certainty,  for  practical  purposes,  for  every  orifice  of 
this  kind,  whether  at  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a 
notch,  or  at  the  sides  or  bottom  of  a  vessel,  if  the 
section  of  the  approaching  water  be  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  area  of  the  discharging  orifice  or  notch. 
By  coefficient  we  of  course  here  mean  that  decimal 
which,  multiplied  by  the  theoretical  value,  gives  the 
practical  result ;   and  this  is  substantially  the  same 
for  notches  and  orifices  sunk  below  the  surface,  as 
will  appear  farther  on.    There  appears  to  us,  how- 
ever, an  utter  want  of  accuracy  in  using  the  coeffi- 
cient -62  or  thereabouts  in  gauging  for  all  orifices, 
weirs  included,  no  matter  what  the  thickness  or  form 
of  the  orifice  or  crest  of  a  weir  may  be,  or  area 
of  the  approaching  channel.    These  will  cause  the 
coefficient  to  vary  from  '5  to  1  or  more,  and  hence 
the  necessity  for  endeavouring  to  reduce  this  portion 
of  our  subject  to  rule. 

gravity,  g^  must,  of  course,  be  taken  in  those  measures  with  which 
the  experiments  were  made.  In  the  French  decimal,  or  modem 
style,  the  metre  is  equal  to  3-2809  English  feet,  or  39-371  inches. 
The  tenth  part  of  a  metre  is  the  decimetre,  and  the  tenth  part  of 
the  decimetre  \  the  centimetre,  as  the  names  imply.  Table 
XIV.  contains  the  weights  and  measures  in  general  use  in  Great 
Britain  and  France,  with  their  general  ratios  to  each  other. 
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COEFFICIENTS   FROM  MICHELOTTl's  EXPEBIMENTB. 


Deseriptton  and 

size  of  orifice,  in 

Fraieh  ittohfis. 


Square  orifice, 


Dspth  of  the 
centre  of  the 

orifices  in 
French  feet 


6-613 
6-853 
11-676 
11-818 
21.691 
21-715 


Qoantity 

discharged 

in  cubic  feet. 


463-604 
566-458 
616-785 
612-118 
415-437 
499-222 


Time  of 

discharge 

in  seconds. 


600 
720 
510 
600 
800 
360 


Theoretical 

time, 
calculated 

from 


371-3 
445-6 
311-4 
866*6 
183-7 
220*6 


Besulting 

coeflicienta 

of  dischazgeb 


-619 
•619 
•610 
•611 
•612 
•613 


Mean  value  of  the  coefficient ;  square  orifice  s"  X  3'' 


•614 


Square  orifice, 
2''X2' 


6-625 
11-426 
21-442 


329-806 
428-465 
885-888 


900 
900 
600 


594- 

580-4 

885-7 


•660 
•645 
•648 


•  0  1/ 

Mean  value  of  the  coefficient ;  square  orifice  2  X  2    '649 


Square  orifice, 
I'XI' 


6-757 
11-889 
21-607 


158-549 
163-792 
562-944 


1800 
1440 
3600 


1586^ 
880-6 
2249-9 


•028 
•612 
-625 


Mean  value  of  the  coefficient;  square  orifice  l'^  X  l'' 


-621 


Circular  orifice, 
S"  diameter 


6-694 
11-590 
21-611 


642-86 

570-972 

521-299 


900 
720 
480 


560-1 
439-6 
293-8 


•611 
•610 
•612 


Mean  value  of  the  coefficient ;  circular  orifice  d''  diameter  . .      •dll 


Circular  orifice, 
2^  diameter 


6-785 
11-722 
21-903 


488-687 
589-635 
576-486 


1800 
1680 
1200 


1108-1 

1016-4 

726-9 


-616 
•605 
-605 


Mean  value  of  the  coefficient;  circular  orifice  2"  diameter  . . 


•609 


Circular  orifice, 
I''  diameter 


6^875 
11-743 
22-014 


247-354 

824-11 

444-636 


3600 
3600 
3600 


2227^ 
2233- 
2237-2 


•619 
•620 
•621 


Mean  value  of  the  coefficient ;  circular  orifice  I''  diameter  . . 


•620 


F  8 
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The  experiments  made  by  the  Abbe  Bossut,  con- 
tained in  the  following  table,  give  the  mean  value  of 
Cd,  for  both  circular  and  square  orifices,  equal  to  -616 
nearly ;  and  it  may  be  perceived  that,  for  the  small 
depth  in  the  last  experiment,  the  coeflBcient  rises  so 
high  as  -649.    These  and  other  experiments  led  the 


COEFFICIENTS  FROM 

BOSSUTS 

EXPEBDIENTS. 

Dosoription,  position,  and  size  of 
orifloe,  in  French  inches. 

Depth  of 
the  centre 

of  the 

orifice  in 

French 

inches. 

Number 

of  French 

cubical 

inches 

discharged 

per  minute. 

Theoretical 

discharge 

per  minute, 

D=i6i4AVfc: 

Resulting 
coefficients. 

Horizontal  and  circular,  |"  diameter 

140-833 

2311 

3760-8 

•614 

Horizontal  and  circular,  1"  diameter 

140-832 

9281 

15043-3 

•617 

Horizontal  and  circular,  2"  diameter 

140-832 

37203 

60173-1 

•618 

Horizontal  and  rectangular,  1"  X  i" 

140-832 

2933 

4788-4 

•613 

Horizontal  and  square,  1"  X  1"    . . 

140-832 

11817 

19153-7 

-617 

Horizontal  and  square,  2"  X  S"     •  • 

140-832 

47361 

76614-6 

•617 

Lateral  and  circular,  i"  diameter  . . 

108- 

2018 

3293-3 

•613 

Lateral  and  circular,  1"  diameter  . . 

108- 

8136 

13173-3 

•617 

Lateral  and  circular,  J"  diameter  . . 

48- 

1353 

2195-6 

•616 

Lateral  and  circular,  1"  diameter  . . 

48- 

6436 

8782-2 

•616 

Lateral  and  circular,  1"  diameter  . . 

0-6833 

628 

968- 

•649 

Abbe  to  construct  a  table  of  the  discharges,  at  dif- 
ferent depths,  from  a  circular  orifice  1  inch  in  dia- 
meter, from  which  we  have  determined  the  following 
table  of  coefficients.    These  increase,  as  the  orifice 

COEFnCIENTS  DEDUCED  FBOM  BOSSUT's  EXPERIMENTS. 


Heads, 
in  feet 

Coefficients. 

Heads, 
in  feet 

Coefficients. 

Heads, 
in  feet 

Coefficients. 

1 
2 

3 
4 
5 

•621 
•621 
•621 
•620 
•620 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

•620 
•620 
•619 
-619 
•619 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

-619 
•618 
•618 
•618 
•617 
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approaches  the  surface,  from  '617  to  -621 ;  and  at 
lesser  depths  than  I  foot  other  experiments  show  an 
increase  in  the  coefficient  up  to  '650.  The  experi- 
ments of  Poncelet  and  Lesbros  show,  however,  a 
reduction  in  the  coefficients  for  square  orifices  8''  x  8" 
as  they  approach  the  surface  from  -601  to  '572. 

Brindley  and  Smeaton's  experiments,  with  an  orifice 
1  inch  square  placed  at  different  depths,  give  a  mean 

COEFFICIENTS    CAIiCUIiATED    FBOM    BRINDLEY   AND    BMEATON'S    EXPEBIMENT8. 

1  foot  head :  orifice  1"  x  1" :  coefficient  'QS9\ 

2  feet  head :  orifice  1"  x  1" :  coefficient  •BSS 

3  feet  head  :  orifice  1"  x  1":  coefficient  •OdS 

4  feet  head:  orifice  T'x  1":  coefficient  -632 
6  feet  head:  orifice  l"x  1":  coefficient  •BSS^ 
6  feet  head:  orifice  ^''x^":  coefficient  '667 

value  for  c^  of  '637.  The  last  experiment,  with  an 
orifice  only  i  inch  by  i  inch,  gives  so  small  a  coeffi- 
cient as  '557  placed  at  a  depth  of  6  feet ! 

For  notches  6  inches  wide  and  from  1  to  6J  inches 
deep,  Brindley  and  Smeaton's  experiments  give  the 
mean  value  of  Cd='637.  The  coefficients  of  discharge 

COEFFICIENTS    FOB    NOTCHES,    CALCULATED   FBOM    BBINDLEY    AND    SMEATON'S 

EXFEBIMENTS. 


-mean  •BST. 


Batio  of  the 

length 
to  the  depth. 

Size  of 

notches 

in  inches. 

Coefficients. 

Batio  of  the 

length 
to  the  depth. 

Size  of 

notches 

in  inches. 

Coefficients. 

•92  tol 
1-07  to  1 
1-2    tol 
1-92  to  1 
2-4    tol 

6X6} 

6X51 
6X5 
6X3i 
6  X2i* 

•633 
•571 
•609 
•602 
•636 

8-7  tol 
4-4  tol 
4-8  tol 
6-    tol 
Mean 

6Xl| 
6X1| 
6X1J 
6X1 
value. 

•638 
•654 
•681 
•713 
•637 

*  The  depth  is  misprinted  2^  inches  in  the  EncyclopsBdias, 
the  resulting  coefl&cient  for  which  would  be  '668  instead  of  '636 
IM  above,  for  a  depth  of  3^  inches. 
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for  notches  and  orifices  appear  to  diflFer  as  little  from 
each  other  as  those  for  either  do  in  themselves.  The 
results  also  show  a  general  though  not  uniform  in- 
crease in  the  coefficients  for  smaller  depths. 

Du  Buat's  experiments  with  notches  18-4  inches 
long,  give  the  mean  value  of  Cd='632,  which  differs 
very  little  from  the  mean  value  determined  from 
Brindley  and  Smeaton's  experiments. 

COEFFICIENTS  FOB  NOTCHES,   CALCULATED   FBOM  DU  BUAT'B  EXPEBIinSNTS. 


Batio  of  the 

length 
to  the  depth. 

Size  of 

notches 

in  inches. 

CoeiBcients. 

Batio  of  the 

length 
to  the  depth. 

Size  of 

notches 

in  inches. 

CoeflBdents. 

2-72  to  1 
8-94  to  1 

18-4  X  6-763 
18-4  X  4-665 

•680 
•627 

6-75  to  1 
10-3    to  1 

18-4  X  8.199 
18-4  X  1-778 

•624 
•648 

Poncelet  and  Lesbros'  experiments  give  the  coeffi- 
cients in  the  following  table,  for  notches  8  inches 

COEFFIGIENTB  FOB  NOTCHES,  BY  PONCELET  AND  LESBBOS. 


Ratio  of  the 

length 
to  the  depth. 

Size  of 

notches 

in  inches. 

Coefficients. 

Bstio  of  the 

length 
to  the  depth. 

Size  of 

notches 

in  inches. 

CoeiBoieints. 

•9tol 

8X9 

•677 

3^33  to  1 

8X2-4 

•601 

1     tol 

8X8 

•685 

6       tol 

8X1-6 

•611 

1^8  to  1 

8X6 

•690 

6^7    tol 

8X1-2 

•618 

2     tol 

8X4 

•692 

10       tol 

8  X  0-8 

•625 

2-6  tol 

8  X  8-2 

•595 

20       tol 

8X0-4 

•686 

wide;  the  mean  value  of  all  the  coefficients  in  these 
experiments  is  •603.  Here  the  coefficients  increase 
in  every  instance  as  the  depths  decrease,  or  as  the 
ratio  of  the  length  of  the  notch  to  its  depth  increases. 
We  shall  have  to  refer  to  the  valuable  experiments 
made  at  Metz,  on  the  discharge  from  differently-pro- 
portioned orifices  immediately. 

Eennie's  experiments  for  circular  orifices  at  depths 
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COEFFICIENTS   FOR  CIRCULAB  ORIFICES,   FROM  RENNIe'S   EXPERIMENTS. 


Heads  at  the 
centre  of  each 
nriflce  in  feet 

iinch 
diameter. 

iinch 
diameter. 

finch 
diameter. 

1  inch 
diameter. 

Mean 
yaluetu 

1 
2 
3 
4 
Means 

•671 
•653 
•660 
•662 
•661 

•634 
•621 
•636 
•626 
•629 

•644 

•652 

•632 

•614. 

•635 

•633 
•619 
•628 
•584 
•616 

•645 
•636 
•639 
•621 
•636 

from  1  foot  to  4  feet,  and  of  diameters  from  i  inch 
to  1  inch,  give  the  following  coefficients.  Here  the 
increase  in  the  coefficients  for  lesser  orifices  and  at 
lesser  depths  exhibits  itself  very  clearly,  notwithstand- 
ing a  few  instances  to  the  contrary.  The  mean  value 
of  the  coefficient  c^  derived  from  the  whole,  is  -635. 
For  small  rectilineal  orifices  the  coefficients  were  as 
follows : — 

COEFFICIENTS   FOR  RECTANGULAR   ORIFICES,  FROM  RENNIE's  EXPERIMENTS. 


■ss>§ 


1 

2 
3 

4 
Means 


0'B 


•617 
•635 
•606 
•593 
•613 


% 


•617 
•636 
•606 
•593 
•613 


•663 
•668 
•606 
•593 
•632 


1 


■a  beg  m 

•s* 


11 


tt 


II 

•693 
•593 


•596 
•577 
•572 
•693 

•585 


The  most  valuable  series  of  experiments  of  which 
we  are  possessed  are  those  made  at  Metz,  by  Poncelet 
and  Lesbros.  They  were  made  with  orifices  8 
inches  wide,  nearly,  and  of  different  vertical  dimen- 
sions placed  at  various  depths  down  to  10  feet.  The 
discrepancies  as  to  any  general  law  in  the  relation  of 
the  different  values  of  the  coefficient  of  discharge  c^ 
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to  the  size  and  depth  of  the  orifice  in  the  preceding 
experiments,  have  been  remedied-to  a  great  extent  by 
these.  They  give  an  increase  of  the  coefficients  for 
the  smaller  and  very  oblong  orifices  as  they  approach 
the  surface,  and  a  decrease  under  the  same  circum- 
stances in  those  for  the  larger  square  and  oblong 
orifices.  There  are  a  few  depths  where  maximum 
and  minimum  values  are  obtained :  we  use  the  terms 
*^ maximum  and  minimum  values"  for  those  which 
are  greater  in  the  one  case  and  less  in  the  other  than 
the  coefficients  immediately  before  and  after  them, 
and  not  as  being  numerically  the  greatest  or  least 
values  in  the  column.  We  have  marked  with  a  *,  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  coefficients.  Table  I.,  these 
maximum  and  minimum  values.  The  heads  given  in 
this  table  were  measured  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
orifices,  and  by  adding  half  the  depth  (d)  to  any 
particular  head,  we  shall  obtain  the  head  at  the 
centre. 

As  a  perceptible  sinking  of  the  surface  takes 
place  in  heads  less  than  from  five  to  three  times  the 
depth  of  the  orifice,  the  coefficients  are  arranged  in 
pairs,  the  first  column  containing  the  coefficients  for 
heads  measured  from  the  still  water  surface  some 
distance  back  from  the  orifice,  and  the  second  ob- 
tained  when  the  lesser  heads,  measured  directly  at 
the  orifice,  were  used.  A  very  considerable  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  coefficients  for  very  oblong  and 
shallow  small  orifices,  may  be  perceived  as  they  ap- 
proach the  surface,  and  the  mean  value  for  all 
rectilinear  orifices  at  considerable  depths,  seems  to 
approach  to  605  or  -606. 
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We  have  shown,  equation  (29),  that  the  discharge  is 

D  =  Cd  X  |l  -  QQjA  X  A  \/2ffh, 

approximately,  in  which  expression  d  is  the  depth  of 
the  orifice,  and  h  the  head  at  its  centre.  Now  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  the  value  of  c^  simply, 
which  is  given  in  Table  I.,  but  the  value  of  c^  x 

1  —  QgTi  t  tt^  coefficient  of  a  s/lgh^  equation  (29). 

The  coefficients  in  the  table  are,  therefore,  less  than 

the  coefficients  of  discharge,  strictly  so  called,  by  a 

c  d} 
quantity  equal  to  q1  .^.    The  value  of  this  expression 

is  in  general  very  small,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
from  the  first  of  the  expressions  in  equation  (31),  p.  62, 
that  it  can  never  exceed  4-2  per  cent.,or  more  correctly 
•0417  in  unity.  If  we  wish  to  know  the  discharge 
from  an  orifice  4  inches  square  =  4"  x  4",  with  its 
centre  4  feet  below  the  surface,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  head  of  3  feet  10  inches  at  the  upper  side,  we 

find  from  the  table  the  value  of  c^  |l  —  Kc^%\  =* 
•601 ;  hence  we  shall  get 


D  =  -601  X  A  \/1gh  —  -601  x  -  x  8025  x  2  = 
•601  X  i  X  16-05  =  -  X  9-646  z=  1-072 

9  9 

cubic  feet  per  second.  In  the  absence  of  any  expe- 
riments with  larger  orifices,  we  must,  when  they 
occur,  use  the  coefficients  given  in  this  table ;  and, 
in  order  to  do  so  with  judgment,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  observe  the  relations  of  the  sides  and  heads.  For 
example,  if  the  size  of  an  orifice  be  16^x4",  we  must 
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aeek  for  the  coefficient  in  that  colnmn  where  the  ratio 
of  sides  is  as  four  to  one,  and  if  the  head  at  the 
npper  side  be  five  times  the  length  of  the  orifice,  we 
shall  find  the  coefficient  -626,  which  in  this  case  is 
the  same  for  depths  measured  behind,  or  at  the 
orifice.  For  lesser  orifices,  the  results  obtained 
from  the  experiments  of  Michelotti  and  Bossui, 
pages  67  and  68,  are  most  applicable ;  and  also 
the  coefficients  of  Bennie,  page  71.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  observe,  that  all  these  coefficients  are 
only  applicable  to  orifices  in  thin  plates,  or  those 
r-|i|  having  the  outside  ar- 
rises  chamfered  as 
in  Fig.  8.  Very  liU 
I  tie  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  calcnlationa 
of  the  quantities  of 
I  water  discharged  from 
other  orifices,  unless  where  the  coefficients  have  been 
already  obtained  by  experiment  or  correct  inference 
for  them.  If  the  inner  arris  next  the  water  be 
rounded,  the  coefficient  will  be  increased. 

NOTCHES  AND    WEIRS. 

We  have  already  given  some  ^coefficients,  pages  69 
and  70,  derived  from  the  experiments  of  Du  Buat, 
Brindley  and  Smeaton,  and  Poncelet  and  Lesbros,  for 
finding. the  discharge  over  notches  iu  the  sides  of 
lai^e  vessels ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is 
any  difference  of  importance  between  these  and  those 
for  orifices  sunk  some  depth  below  the  surface,  when 
the  proper  formula  for  finding  the  discharge  for  each 
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is  used.  If  we  compare  Poncelet  and  Lesbros'  co- 
efficients for  notches,  page  70,  with  those  for  an 
orifice  at  the  surface,  Table  I.,  we  perceive  little 
practical  difference  in  the  results,  the  head  being 
measured  back  from  the  orifice,  unless  in  the  very 
shallow  depths,  and  where  the  ratio  of  the  length  to 
the  depth  exceeds  five  to  one.  The  depths  being  in 
these  examples  less  than  an  inch,  it  is  probable  that 
the  larger  coefficients  found  for  the  orifice  at  the 
surface,  arise  from  the  upper  edge  attracting  the 
fluid  to  it  and  lessening  the  effects  of  vertical  con- 
traction, as  well  as  from  less  lateral  contraction.  In- 
deed, the  results  obtained  from  experiments  with 
very  shallow  weirs,  or  notches,  have  not  been  at 
all  uniform,  and  at  small  depths  the  discharge  must 
proportionably  be  more  affected  by  movements  of 
the  air  and  external  circumstances  than  when  the 
depths  are  considerable.  We  shall  see  that  in  Mr. 
Blackwell's  experiments  the  coefficient  obtained  for 
depths  of  1  and  2  inches  was  -676  for  a  thin  plate  3 
feet  long,  while  for  a  thin  plate  10  feet,  long  it  in- 
creased up  to  -SOS, 

The  experiments  of  Castel,  with  weirs  up  to  about 
30  inches  long,  and  with  variable  heads  of  from  1  to 
8  inches,  lead  to  the  coefficient  '497  for  notches  ex- 
tending over  one-fourth  of  the  side  of  a  reservoir ; 
and  to  the  coefficient  -664  when  they  extend  for  the 
whole  width.  For  lesser  widths  than  one-fourth,  the 
coefficients  decrease  down  to  -584 ;  and  for  those 
extending  between  one-third  of,  and  the  whole  width, 
they  increase  from  -600  to  -665  and  -680.  Bidone 
finds  Cd  =  '620,  and  Eytelwein  c^  —  -635.    It  will  be 
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perceived  from  these  and  the  foregoing  results,  that 
the  third  place  of  decimals  in  the  value  of  c^,  and 
even  sometimes  the  second,  is  very  uncertain ;  that 
the  coefficient  varies  with  the  head  and  ratio  of  the 
notch  to  the  side  in  which  it  is  placed  ;  and  we  shall 
soon  show  that  the  form  and  size  of  the  weir,  weir- 
basin,  aad  approaches,  still  further  modify  its  value. 

When  the  sides  and  edge  of  a  notch  increase  in 
thickness,  or  are  extended  into  a  shoot,  the  coeffi- 
cients are  found  to  reduce  very  considerably ;  and 
for  small  heads,  to  an  extent  beyond  what  the  in- 
crease of  resistance,  from  friction  alone,  indicates. 
Poncelet  and  Lesbros  found,  for  orifices^  that  the 
addition  of  a  horizontal  shoot,  21  inches  long,  re- 
duced the  coefficient  from  -604  to  '601,  with  a  head 
of  4  feet ;  but  for  a  head  of  only  4i  inches,  the 
coefficient  fell  from  -572  to  '483,  the  orifice  being 
8"  X  8".  For  notches  8  inches  wide,  with  a  hori- 
zontal shoot  9  feet  10  inches  long,  the  coefficient  fell 
from  -582  to  -479,  for  a  head  of  8  inches ;  and  from 
•622  to  -340,  for  a  head  of  only  1  inch.  Castel  found 
also,  for  a  notch  8  inches  wide  with  a  shoot  8  inches 
long  attached  and  inclined  at  an  angle  4°  18',  that  the 
mean  coefficient  for  heads  from  2  to  4J  inches  was 
only  '527.  Little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  ex- 
perimental  results  obtained  for  shoots  which  partake 
of  the  nature  of  short  pipes,  and  should  be  treated 
in  like  manner  to  find  the  discharge.* 

We  have  obtained  the  following  table  of  coefficients 
from  some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Ballard,  on  the 
river  Severn,  near  Worcester,  "  with  a  weir  2  feet 

*  Traits  Hydraulique,  par  D'Aubuisson,  pp.  46,  94  et  95. 
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COEFFICIENTS   FOB  8H0BT  WEIKS    OYEB  BOABDS. 

Heads  measured  on  the  crest. 


Depths 
in  inches. 

Coefficients. 

Depths 
in  inches. 

Coefficients. 

Depths 
in  inches. 

Coefficients. 

1 

•763 

3 

•801 

5 

•733 

li 

•663 

34 

•765 

54 

•713 

11 

•673 

84 

•748 

54 

•735 

n 

•693 

8i 

•740 

61 

•739 

a 

•684 

4 

•759 

6 

•737 

2i 

•703 

44 

•731 

7 

•716 

2i 

•756 

44 

•744 

8 

•736 

2i 

•786 

4| 

•745 

Mean 

•783 

long,  formed  by  a  board  standing  perpendicularly 
across  a  trough."*  The  heads  or  depths  were  here 
measured  on  the  weir^  and  hence  the  coefficients  are 
larger  than  those  found  from  heads  measured  back 
to  the  surface  of  still  water. 

Experiments  made  at  Chew-Magna,  in  Somerset- 
shire, by  Messrs.  Blackwell  and  Simpson,  in  185 Of, 
give  the  following  coefficients. 

COEFFICIENTS  DEMVED  FBOM  THE   EXPEBIMENTS  OF  BLACKWELL  AND    SIMPSON. 


Heads 
in  inches. 

Coefficients. 

Heads 
in  inches. 

Coefficients. 

Heads 
in  inches. 

Coefficients. 

Ito  I 
Itoll 

16 

31  to  2J 

16 

032 
36 

2« 

32 

3to3^^ 
4 

•591 
•626 
•682 
•666 
•670 
•666 
•653 
•654 
•726 
•745 

44 
41 

16 

4i 
47 

16 
44 

5 

54 
IB 

513 

32 

51  to  51* 

16            32 

5» 
16 

•743 
•760 
•741 

•750 
•725 

•780 
•781 
•749 
•751 
•728 

6 
16 

63  to  64 

16            * 

61* 

16 

7?1 

SS 

8 
8  to  8« 

16 
816 
16 

9 
Mean 

•749 
•748 
•747 
•772 
•717 
•802 
•737 
•750 
•781 
•728 

*  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal  for  1861,  p.  647. 
f  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal  for  1851,  pp.  643 
and  645. 
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"  The  overfall  bar  was  a  cast-iron  plate  2  inches 
thick,  with  a  square  top."  The  length  of  the  over- 
fall was  10  feet.  The  heads  were  measured  from 
still  water  at  the  side  of  the  reservoirj  and  at 
some  distance  up  in  it.  The  area  of  the  reservoir 
was  21  statute  perches,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and 
nearly  4  feet  deep  on  an  average.  It  was  supplied 
from  an  upper  reservoir,  by  a  pipe  2  feet  in  diameter 
and  of  19  feet  fall ;  the  distance  between  the  supply 
and  the  weir  was  about  100  feet.     The  width  of  the 


reservoir  as  it  approached  the  overfall  was  about  50 
feet,  and  the  plan  and  section,  Fig.  9,  of  the  weir 
and  overfall  in  connection  with  it,  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  experiments. 
For  heads  over  5  inches  the  velocity  of  approach  to 
the  weir  was  "perceptible  to  the  eye,"  though  its 
amount  was  not  determined.  We  perceive  that  the 
coefficient  (derived  from  two  experiments)  for  a  depth 
of  8  inches  is  -802,  while  the  coefficient  (derived 
from  three  experiments)  for  a  depth  of  7H  inches  is 
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•717,  and  for  depths  from  8  to  SH  inches  the  mean 
coeflBcient  is  -743  :  as  all  the  attendant  circumstances 
appear  the  same,  these  discrepancies  and  others  must 
arise  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case :  perhaps 
the  supply,  and,  consequently,  the  velocity  of  ap- 
proach, was  increased  while  making  one  set  of  ex- 
periments, without  affecting  the  still  water  near  the 
side  where  the  heads  appear  to  have  been  taken. 
By  comparing  the  results  with  those  obtained  by  one 
of  the  same  experimenters,  Mr.  Blackwell,  on  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  we  shall  immediately  per- 
ceive that  the  velocity  of  approach,  and  every 
circumstance  which  tends  to  alter  and  modify  it, 
has  a  very  important  effect  on  the  amount  of  the 
discharge,  and,  consequently,  on  the  coefficient. 

The  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Blackwell,  on  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  in  1850*,  afford  very  valuable 
instruction,  as  the  form  and  width  of  the  crest  were 
varied,  and  brought  to  agree  more  closely  with  actual 
weirs  in  rivers  than  the  thin  plates  or  boards  of 
earlier  experimenters.  We  have  calculated  and  ar- 
ranged the  coefficients  in  the  following  table  from 
these  experiments.  The  variations  in  the  values  for 
different  widths  of  crest,  other  circumstances  being 
the  same,  are  very  considerable ;  and  the  differences 
in  the  coefficients,  at  depths  of  5  inches  and  under, 
for  thin  plates  and  crests  2  inches  wide,  are  greater 
than  mere  friction  can  account  for ;  and  greater  also 
than  the  differences  at  the  same  depths  between  the 
coefficients  for  crests  2  inches  thick,  and  3  feet  long. 

*  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal,  1851,  p.  642. 
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The  plan  and  section,  Fig.  10,  will  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  approach  to,  and  nature  of  the  overfall  made 


use  of  in  these  expenments  The  area  of  the 
reservoir  was  2a.  1r.  30p.,  and  the  head  was  mea- 
sured from  the  surface  of  the  still  water  in  it,  which 
remained  unchanged  between  the  beginning  and  end 
of  each  experiment.  The  width  of  the  approach  a  b 
from  the  reservoir  was  about  32  feet ;  the  width  at 
ab  about  13  feet,  below  which  the  waterway  widened 
suddenly,  and  again  narrowed  to  the  length  of  the 
overfall.  The  depth  in  front  of  the  dam  appears  to 
have  been  aboot  3  feet ;  the  depth  on  the  dam,  next 
the  overfall,  about  2  feet ;  and  the  depth  on  the  sunk 
masonry  in  the  channel  of  approach,  about  18  inches. 
Altogether,  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  resistances  between  the  reservoir, 
from  which  the  head  was  measured,  and  the  overfall, 
particularly  for  the  larger  heads,  and  we  accordingly 
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see  that  the  coefficients  become  less  for  heads  over 
six  inches,  with  a  few  exceptions.  The  measure- 
ments of  the  quantities  discharged  appear  to  have 
been  made  very  accurately,  yet  the  discharges  per 
second,  with  the  same  head  and  same  length  of  over- 
fall, sometimes  vary ;  for  instance,  with  the  plank 
2  inches  thick  and  10  feet  long,  the  discharge  per 
second  for  4  inches  head  varies  from  6  098  cubic 
feet  to  6*491  cubic  feet,  or  by  about  one-sixteenth  of 
the  whole  quantity.  Most  of  the  results,  however, 
are  means  from  several  experiments.  The  quantities 
discharged  varied  from  one-tenth  of  a  cubic  foot  to 
22  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  the  duration  of  the 
experiments  from  24  to  420  seconds.  If  we  compare 
the  coefficients  for  a  plank  10  feet  long  and  2  inches 
thick  in  the  foregoing  table  with  those  for  the  same 
overfall  at  Chew-Magna,  we  shall  immediately  per- 
ceive how  much  the  form  of  the  approaches  affects 
the  discharge.  Indeed,  were  the  area  of  the  reser- 
voir at  Chew-Magna  even  larger  than  that  for  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  experiments,  it  would  be  found, 
notwithstanding,  that  the  coefficients  in  the  former 
would  still  continue  the  larger,  though  not  fully 
as  large  as  those  found  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances.* 

*  There  is  a  very  important  omission  in  all  the  preceding 
experiments  on  weirs  and  notches.  In  Fig.  10,  for  instance,  it 
would  have  heen  necessary  to  ohtain  the  heads  at  A  B  and  a  6  in 
each  experiment,  ahove  the  crest,  and  also  the  head  on  and  a  few 
feet  ahove  the  crest  itself.  These  are,  peiiiaps,  hest  calculated  hy 
means  of  the  observed  velocity  of  approach.  They  would  indicate 
the  resistances  at  the  different  passages  of  approach,  and  enable  us 
to  calculate  the  coefficients  correctly,  and  thereby  render  them 
more  generally  applicable  to  practical  purposes.    The  coefficients 
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The  following  table  gives  the  mean  results  of  88 
experiments  made  by  Francis,  at  the  Lower  Lock, 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  iu  1852.  The  duration  of 
each  of  these  experiments  varied  from  180  to  822 
The  coefficients  in  column  10  have  been 
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10 

11 

19 
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B-9B7 
9'997 
9-907 
7007 
0-007 
O-DOS 
O'ODS 
9-997 
O-flilT 
9-995 
O'807 
9-0  B  7 
7-997 

1-55 

l-Bi 

1-00 
1-01 
1-OS 
0-08 
1-00 
0-80 
0-83 
0-80 
0-63 
0-65 
0-68 

02-fl 
4E-e 
33-i 
26-8 
30- 
33-0 
33-5 
33-5 
33- 
33-9 

ie-3 

17-5 
14-0 

78 

ea 
a 

u 

55 

75 
40 
23 
53 
46 

1-S6 
1-35 
1-00 
1-03 
106 
O-BO 
1-01 
■80 

'80 
■82 
■85 
■88 

l-5fl 
I-3S 
1-00 

I'Oa 

1-08 
.98 

1^00 
■BO 
■S3 
■80 
■83 
-fi5 

82-8 
16^1 
33-6 
38-3 
36-8 
88-4 
33-3 
33-4 
34-8 
S3<8 
ISO 

n-2 

14-6 

3-33 
3^33 
3^3e 
3-35 
8-34 
3^33 
3-33 
3-34 
3-34 
3-33 
3-33 
3-34 

631 
630 
621 
838 
826 
031 
633 
631 
834 
694 

623 
633 

calculated  by  ourselves,  and  the  other  results  con- 
densed from  the  lar^  table  given  in  Francis'  Book.* 

in  Uie  two  previoiiB  tables  are  not  as  valaable  as  iixej  otherwise 
would  be  from  this  omission.  The  lerel  of  still  water  near  the 
banks  ia  below  that  of  the  moving  water  in  the  correDt,  tlierefore, 
heads  measured  irom  still  water  must  give  larger  coefBcients  than 
if  talcen  from  the  centre  of  tbe  current.  This  ma;  account,  to 
some  extent,  for  the  larger  coefficients  in  the  first  table,  but  apart 
fixjm  this,  the  short  contracted  channel  immediately  above  the 
water-fEill,  Fig.  9,  must  increase  the  coefficients. 

*  Lowell  Hydraulic  Experiments.    New  Yorlc,  1866. 
o8 
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The  heads  given  in  the  6th  column  are  those  which 
would  give  the  observed  discharge  from  the  formula 

As  we  have  also  equation  (39) 

we  must,  therefore,  have 

the  values  of  which  are  given  in  column  6.  The 
values  of  h"  in  column  8  are  those  which  would  be 
found  by  resolving  the  equation 

j)=c{l-\''lnh")h"^ 
n  being  the  number  of  end  contractions,  and  o  a 
multiplier  varying  from  3 '3  2  to  3-36. 


V? 


In  this  table  the  theoretical  head  ^  =  -0155  vMue  to 

the  velocity  of  approach  has  been  used  and  does  not 
exceed  -02  of  a  foot.  We  are  of  opinion,  however, 
that  the  head  is  much  greater,  and  should  be  taken 

=  2    *o    ='04:vl  or  thereabouts.  This  would  reduce 

the  values  of  the  coefficient  of  discharge  c^  in  the  10th 
column.  The  differences  between  A,  A',  and  h"  in 
columns  3,  6,  and  7  are  here,  practically,  of  little 
moment,  and  the  value  of  c^  in  column  10  would  be 
nearly  the  same  derived  from  either.  The  crest  of 
the  weir  experimented  upon  was  1  inch  thick.  The 
weir  measuring  10  feet  x  13  inches  x  1  inch,  the  top 
was  rounded  off  at  both  arrises,  leaving  the  central 
horizontal  portion  one  quarter  of  an  inch  wide. 
The  general  result  of  these  experiments  verifies  the 
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ordinary  coeflBcient  for  notches  in  thin  plates  from 
•617  to  -628  for  the  value  of  c^. 

Professor  Thomson's  experiments  with  right- 
angled  triangular  notches,  in  thin  plates,  give  a  mean 
coeflBcient  of  -617.     Vide  Note  p.  55. 

HEAD,  AND   FROM  WHENCE   MEASURED. 

By  referring  to  Table  I.,  we  shall  see  that  there 
is  a  diflference  in  the  coefficients  as  obtained  from 
heads  measured  on  or  above  the  orifice.  This  dif- 
ference is  greater  in  notches,  or  weirs,  than  in  orifices 
sunk  below  the  surface ;  and  when  the  crest  of  a 
weir  is  of  some  width,  the  depths  upon  it  vary.  In 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  experiments,  the  heads  mea- 
sured from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir, 
and  the  depths  at  the  "outer  edge"  (by  which  we 
understand  the  lower  edge)  of  the  crest  were  as 
follows : — 


DIFFERENCE   OF   ] 

FTEADS   ] 

kTEARURED   ON 

AJO)  ABOVE   WEIRS. 

Heads  from  reservoir 
to  crest,  in  inches. 

Heads  on  crests 
2  inches  thick. 

( 

Heads  on 
crests  3  feet  wide 

. 

1 

00 

i 

8  feet  long, 
crest  level. 

8  feet  long, 

crest  slope 

linl8. 

8  feet  long, 

crest  slope 

linl2. 

6  feet  long, 
crest  level. 

10  feet  long, 
crest  level. 

10  feet  long, 

crest  slope 

linia 

1 

« 

•  • 

7 

16 

•  • 

i 

i 
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16 

5 

16 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

• . 

•  • 
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16 

3 
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•   • 

•  • 

litoli 

•  • 

•    « 

4 

3to2ji 

3} 

11 

ii 

^ 

•  • 

•  • 

li 

6 

3i 

3^ 

2i 

1* 

•  • 

1* 

•    • 

6 

it 

4 

21 

•   • 

2| 

2« 

2i 

7 

«     • 
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•     • 

2i 

2§ 

•     • 

•     • 

•     • 

8 

61 

•     • 

•     • 

•  • 

•     • 

3i 

H 

9 

•  • 

•     • 

•     « 

•  • 

H 

H 

•  • 
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•  • 

•     • 

•     • 

•  • 
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No  intermediate  heads  are  given,  but  those  registered 
point  out  very  clearly  the  great  differences  which 
often  exist  between  the  heads  measured  on  a  weir,  or 
notch,  and  those  measured  from  the  still  water  above 
it ;  and  how  the  form  of  the  weir  itself,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  approaches,  alters  the  depth  pass- 
ing over.  On  a  crest  2  feet  wide,  with  14i  inches 
depth  on  the  upper  edge,  we  have  found  that  the  depth 
on  the  lower  edge  is  reduced  to  Hi  inches,  or  as  1*2 6  to 
1.  The  head  taken  from  3  to  20  feet  above  the  crest, 
where  the  plane  of  the  approaching  water  surface 
becomes  curved,  is  that  in  general  which  is  best 
suited  for  finding  the  discharge  by  means  of  the 
common  coefficients,  but  a  correct  section  of  the 
channel  and  water-line,  showing  the  different  depths 
upon  and  for  some  distance  above  the  crest,  is  neces- 
sary in  all  experiments  for  determining  accurately 
by  calculation  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  dis- 
charge c^. 

Du  Buat,  finding  the  theoretical  expression  for  the 
discharge  through  an  orifice  of  half  the  depth  h, 

r,  =  i^x/(*»-(|)»l. 

equation  (6) 

to  agree  pretty  closely  with  his  experiments,  seems 

to  have  assumed  that  the  head  h  is  reduced  to  ^^  in 

passing  over.  This  is  a  reduction,  however,  which 
never  takes  place  unless  with  a  wide  crest  and  at  its 
lower  edge,  or  where  the  head  h  is  measured  at  a 
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considerable  distance  above  the  weir,  and  when  a 
loss  of  head  due  to  the  distance  and  obstructions  in 
channel  takes  place.  When  there  is  a  clear  weir 
basin  immediately  above  the  weir,  we  have  found 
that,  putting  h  for  the  head  measured  from  the  sur- 
face in  the  weir  basin,  and  h^  for  the  depth  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  weir,  that 

(32.)  A  — A^  =  -14\/A, 

for  measures  in  feet,  and 
(33.)  A-A^  =  -48v/a; 

for  measures  in  inches.  The  comparative  values  of 
h  and  h^  depend,  however,  a  good  deal  on  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  case.  Dr.  Robinson 
found*  A  =  1-111 A^,  when  h  was  about  5  inches. 
The  expressions  we  have  given  are  founded  on  the 
hypothesis,  that  A  —  A^  is  as  the  velocity  of  discharge, 

or  as  the  \/Ti  nearly.  For  small  depths,  there  is  a 
practical  difficulty  in  measuring  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy the  relative  values  of  h  and  h^.  Unless  for 
very  small  heads  the  sinking  will  be  found  in  general 

to  vary  from  ^  to  j,  and  in  practice  it  will  always 

be  useful  to  observe  the  depths  on  the  weir  as  well 
as  the  heads  for  some  distances  (and  particularly 
where  the  widths  contract)  above  it. 

In  order  to  convey  to  our  readers  a  more  definite 
idea  of  th^  differences  between  the  coefficients  for 
heads  measured  at  the  weir,  or  notch,  and  at  some 
distance  above  it,  we  shall  assume  the  difference  of 

the  heads h—1i^'=z—\  then  t    \  =r, and-zz    j^^ 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  iv.  p.  213. 
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hence  h  =  ^  '     A„  and  h^  =  — ^^h. 

r       ^  r+ 1 

Now   the    discharge    may   be    considered   as  that 

which  would  take  place  through  an  orifice  whose 

depth  is  h^  with  a  head  over  the  upper  edge  equal  to 

h  —  h^zz-^\  hence  from  equation  (6)  the  discharge 
r 

is  equal  to 

|^^/2Txo,jA»-(^>^, 


r+  1 


and  substituting  for  h^  its  value  (  ^  '  A^V,  we  shall 
find  the  value  of 

(34.)    D  =  ^/A,^/2^,Xc,((l  +  i)'-(^)'). 
As  the  value  of  the  discharge  would  be  expressed  by 

if  the  head  h—h^  were  neglected,  it  is  evident  the 
coefficient  is  increased,  under  the  circumstances, 
from  Cd  to 

or,  more  correctly,  the  common  formula  has  to  be 

1  \^  Z'  1  \^ 

multiplied  by  ( 1  +  -  j^ — (  -  )^,  to  find  the  true  dis- 
charge, and  the  value  of  this  expression  for  different 
values  of  -  =  n  will  be  found  in  Table  IV.    If  we 

T 

suppose  that 

and  we  find  from  the  table  (l  +  i  )^  -  (  -)^  z=  1-1221. 
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Now  if  we  take  the  value  of  c^  for  the  full  head  h  to 
be  -628,  we  shall  find  1-1221  x  -628  =-705,  rejecting 
the  latter  figures,  for  the  coefficient  when  the  head  is 

measured  at  the  orifice ;  and  if  -  =  T77  zz  /?,  we  should 

r      10        ^ 

find  in  the  same  manner  the  new  coefficient  to  be 
1-2251  X  -628  =z  -769  pearly.  The  increase  of  the 
coefficients  determined,  page  77,  from  Mr.  Ballard's 
experiments  is,  therefore,  evident  from  principle,  as 
the  heads  were  taken  at  the  notch;  and  it  is  also 
pretty  clear  that,  in  order  to  determine  tlie  true  dis" 
charge^  the  heads  both  on^  at^  and  above  a  weir  should 
he  taken.  Most  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  coefficients 
determined  from  experiment  have  arisen  from  imper- 
fect and  limited  observations  of  the  facts.  Amongst 
these  the  velocity  of  approach  should  never  be 
neglected  by  observers,  as  its  effect  on  the  discharge 
is  often  considerable  in  increasing  the  quantity.  The 
effect  of  the  form  of  the  weir  and  approaches  is 
scarcely  ever  sufficiently  considered  by  professional 
men.  Most  of  the  discussions  which  arose  with 
reference  to  the  gaugings  on  the  Metropolitan  Main 
Drainage  Question  would  have  been  obviated  if  the 
calculators,  or  engineers,  had  taken  into  account  the 
different  circumstances  attendant  on  it,  instead  of 
applying  generally  a  formula  suited  to  a  particular 
case,  namely,  a  thin  crest,  a  small  notch,  and  a  large 
body  of  water  immediately  above  it ;  and  applied  a 
correct  formula  for  finding  the  effects  of  the  velocity 
of  approach. 

The  two  following  tables  have  been  reduced  to 
English  measures  of  feet,  from  Boileau's  experiments ; 
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they  show  the  relation  of  the  head  to  the  depth  on 
the  crest  at  the  upper  arris.  The  coeflBcient  for  the 
head  h  being  known,  we  may,  from  our  equation  (34), 
calculate  that  due  to  h^  on  the  weir. 

Table  shotoing  the  ratio  of  the  head,  h,  to  the  depth,  hy,,  on  a  Plank 

Weir  of  the  full  width  of  the  Channel,  immediately  at  the  upper 

h 
edge,  or  r-,  see  equation  (33),  when  the  sheet  of  water  is  free 

w 

cffter  passing  over,  with  air  under  it. 


Headftin 
feet 

Values  of  the  bead  h  divided  bj  tbe  tUckneu  of  tbe  sheet  of  water 

h       6 
passing  orer  the  weir  immediately  at  the  upper  edge ;  ayerage  ^     —  ^ 

=  1*2  between  heads  of  3  and  14  inches.                                 ^ 

Height  of  weir 
in  feet, 

•se*. 

Height  of  weir 
in  feet, 

lor. 

Height  of  weir 

in  feet, 

1-33'. 

Height  of  weir 

in  feet, 

1-71'. 

-1 
•13 
•16 
•20 
•23 
•26 
•3 
•33 
•39 
•46 
•63 
•59 
-66 
•82 
•99 
115 

1-339 
1-282 
1-260 
1-234 
1-223 
1-216 
1-212 
1-210 
1-206 
1-202 
1^199 
1^196 
1-192 
1-186 
1-184 
1-182 

•  • 

•  • 
1-243 
1^232 
1^232 
1^228 
1^226 
1-221 
1-216 

•  • 
1^320 
1-286 
1^249 
1-231 
1-223 
1-218 
1-217 
1-112 
1-206 
1-201 
1-196 
1-191 

«  « 

•  • 

•  • 

1-286 
1-260 
1-228 
1-214 
1-205 
1-200 
1-199 
1-199 
1-197 

If  we  were  to  use  the  head  h^  instead  of  A,  to  cal- 
culate  the  discharge,  when  t-  =  1'2,  then  a  coefficient 
of  '628  for  the  head  h  would  become  '769  for  the 
head  A^  in  equation  (34) :  for  -=-2,  and,  therefore, 
TableIV.,-628x(1-2)^-(-2)*=  •628x1-2251  =-769. 
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Table  showing  the  ratio  j—,  equation  (33),  when  the  sheet  of  water 

"'yr 

passing  over  is  in  contact  with  the  crest  and  with  the  water  im,' 
mediately  below  a  Plank  Weir. 


h 
Valuei  of  ^     for  dilferent  heights  of  weirs  and  for  different 

heads :  mean  yaloe  for  heads  between  3  ) 

uid  14  inches,  equal 

Headfc 
in  feet. 

4  =  1-25. 

Height  of  weir 

in  feet, 

1-07'. 

Height  of  weir 

in  feet, 

11'. 

Height  of  weir 
ufeet, 

•43 

•  • 

1-283 

•  • 

•46 

•  • 

1-275 

1^291 

•49 

1-266 

1-266 

1-281 

•63 

1-250 

1-258 

1-271 

•69 

1-286 

1-246 

1-254 

•66 

1-225 

1-232 

1-241 

•73 

1-216 

1^223 

•79 

1-208 

1-216 

•86 

1^202 

1-208 

•  • 

•93 

1-198 

1-203 

•99 

•  • 

1-198 

If  we  were  to  use  the  head  h^  instead  of  h  to  cal- 

h 

culate  the  discharge,  when  t-  =:  1-26,  then  a  coeffi- 

cient  of  -628  for  the  head  h  would  become  -799  for 
the  head  h^  in  equation  (34) :    f or  -  =  -26 ;  and, 

therefore,  the  value  of  c^  |  (l  +  -)  —  (-f  \ ,  Table  IV., 

is  -628  X  (1-26)*  -  (-26)^  =  628  x  1-2725  =  -799 : 
and  so  on  we  may  calculate  the  value  of  the  coeffi- 
cient to  be  applied  to  the  depth  h^  on  the  weir,  for 
any  other  ratios  between  h  and  h^  by  means  of 
equation  (34). 
Boileau  made  some  valuable  experiments  at  ^^\il^ 
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which  were  published  in  1854.  They  give  the  fol- 
lowing results  for  vertical  plank  weirs  extending  from 
side  to  side  of  the  channel,  when  the  water  passed 
over  without  adhering  to  the  crest : — 

Height  of  weir  over  bot-  tt    j    v  n/r  i»  •     * 

torn  of  channel  in  feet.  ^^^  *^^^^-  ^^^  coefficient. 

3-  -2    to  1-6  -645 

1-3  -16  to    -5  -622 

•6  -15  to    -26  -625 

When  the  water  passing  over  was  joined  to  the  crest, 

and  no  air  between  the  sheet  passing  over  and  the 

water  below  the  weir,  the  experiments  gave 

Height  of  weir  over  bot-  tt    j    t,  mr  le  •     ^ 

torn  of  channel  in  feet.  ^^^  *^^^®-  ^^^  coefficient. 

2-  1-      to  1-6  -694 

1-3  -6    to  1-8  -690 

•6  -36  to  1-3  -675 

When  the  plank  weir  leant  up-stream  4  inches  to  a 
foot,  the  mean  value  of  c^  was  -620,  the  height  of 
weir  being  1-5  foot,  and  with  heads  from  -23  to  '5 
foot.  When  its  crest  was  rounded  to  a  semi-cylin- 
der, the  coefficient  was,  with  a  head  of  -26  foot,  -696, 
and  with  a  head  of  '52  foot,  -843  ;  the  water  adhering 
to  the  crest.  With  a  head  of  -6  foot  the  coefficient 
was  -867,  and  with  a  head  of  -85  foot,  -840,  when  the 
water  passed  over  without  air  between  it  and  the 
water  below  the  crest.  The  following  tables  give  the 
experimental  and  reduced  coefficients  for  vertical 
plank  weirs  of  different  heights,  and  with  different 
heads,  when  the  water  passes  over  in  a  full  sheet,  and 
also  when  it  is  j  oined  to  the  crest  and  lower  water.  Also 
for  plank  weirs  suitable  for  sluices,  leaning  up-stream 
with  a  slope  of  one-third  horizontal  to  one  vertical. 
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Coefficients  of  Vertical  Plank  Weirs  at  right  angles  to  the  Channel, 
when  the  edge  is  chamfered  at  the  lower  arris,  and  when  the  head 
passing  over  is  in  conta>ct  with  the  water  at  and  below  the  Weir;  or 
when  the  water  immediately  below  the  Weir  rises  to  the  crest.  The 
maximum  coefficient  '733  appears  to  obtain  when  the  height  of 
the  Weir  is  double  the  depth  passing  over  the  crest. 


•S 

Heights  of  weirs,  in  feet,  over  the  hottom  of  the  channel,  and 

.9 

corresponding  values  of  the  coeflBlcient  of  discharge  c^  in  the 

Head 
fee 

formula  t?  —  c^  X  f  V  2 , 

9  h. 

1^ 

•66' 

•82' 

•99' 

115' 

1^32' 

1^48' 

1^66' 

1-81' 

1^98' 

•30 

•727 

•  • 

•  • 

•30 

•33 

•724 

•  • 

•33 

•36 

•721 

•  • 

•36 

•39 

•718 

•  • 

•39 

•43 

•714 

•  • 

•43 

•46 

•709 

•  • 

•46 

•49 

•702 

•708 

•7i6 

•724 

•  • 

•49 

•63 

•694 

•699 

•708 

•718 

•  • 

•63 

•66 

•687 

•693 

•700 

•712 

•729 

•  • 

•66 

•69 

•679 

•687 

•694 

•705 

•721 

•  • 

•69 

•63 

•676 

•682 

•689 

•700 

•717 

•  • 

•63 

•66 

•672 

•678 

•684 

•696 

•714 

•  • 

•66 

•73 

•667 

•672 

•678 

•690 

•708 

•733 

•  • 

•73 

•79 

•661 

•666 

•673 

•685 

•705 

•729 

•  • 

•79 

•86 

•665 

•660 

•669 

•681 

•700 

•724 

•  • 

•86 

•92 

•648 

•655 

•666 

•678 

•699 

•720 

•  • 

•92 

•99 

•640 

•662 

•666 

•678 

•693 

•703 

•712 

•720 

•729 

•99 

1-05 

•631 

•646 

•667 

•669 

•681 

•691 

•702 

•711 

•720 

1-06 

M2 

•627 

•636 

•646 

•657 

•667 

•679 

•690 

•700 

•711 

1^12 

1-19 

•625 

•636 

•646 

•657 

•666 

•675 

•686 

•694 

•703 

1^19 

1-26 

•625 

•636 

•646 

•657 

•666 

•675 

•682 

•690 

•696 

1-26 

1-32 

•625 

•636 

•646 

•657 

•666 

•673 

•679 

•686 

•691 

1-32 

1^39 

•  • 

•  • 

•666 

•672 

•678 

•682 

•684 

1-39 

1-45 

•  • 

•  • 

•664 

•670 

•676 

•679 

•684 

1-46 

1-62 

•  • 

•  • 

•661 

•667 

•672 

•676 

•681 

1-62 

1-68 

•  • 

•  • 

•658 

•663 

•669 

•672 

•676 

1-68 
1-65 

1^66 

■  • 

•655 

•658 

•663 

•666 

•667 

The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  experiments 
on  chamfered  plank  weirs,  for  gauging,  extending 
across  a  channel  at  right  angles  to  it,  when  the  back- 
water below  was  joined  to  the  head- water  at  passing 
over,  and  when  there  was  no  air  between : — 

Height  of  weir  over  the  hot- ")  feet    feet     feet       feet       feet       feet      fbet      feet 
torn  of  the  channel  below...  J  ^66     -83    I'OO    M6    1-32     1-48    1^66    2^00 

Heads  passing  over  the  weir  in  ) 
each  case,  when  absorbed  at  y- 23     -31       '38      ^46       '61      '69      '66      -92 
the  crest  into  the  back-water  J 

which  shows  that  the  head  was  drowned  (noi/Se)  when 
the  depth  of  the  lower  channel  below  the  crest  of  the 
weir  was  less  than  2i  times  the  head  passing  over, 
taking  a  general  average. 
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Table  of  Eoiperimental  Coefficients  /or  Plank  Weirs  leaning  up- 
streamy  when  the  crest  has  the  dovm-stream  arris  rounded  to  a 
quadrant ;  and  when  the  crest  is  cylindncal  and  projecting  up- 
stream in  the  form  of  a  knob. 


Head  A  in 
feet. 

Plank  weir  leanlnfr  np-sti earns 
one-tiiird  to  one ;  the  lower  arris 
of  crest  rounded  off  to  a  quadrant 
of  a  circle  with  a  radius  the  Aill 
thickness  of  the  plank. 

Plank  weir  leaninffupwards  one- 
third  to  one,  the  crest  rounded  and 
projecting    in   front  beyond  the 
plank,  so  as  to  be  thicker  than  it. 

Water  ft-ee  flrom 

curve  of  crest 

•IS  foot  thick. 

WMter  in  contact 
with  curve  of 
crest  '17  foot 
thick. 

Water  In  contact 

with  curve  of 

crest  -3  foot 

thick. 

Water  in  contact 

with  curve  of 

crest  'S3  foot 

thick. 

•16 

•589 

•651 

«   • 

•   • 

•20 

•589 

•672 

•   • 

•   • 

•23 

•594 

•697 

•    • 

•   • 

•26 

•612 

•697 

•   • 

•   • 

•30 

•633 

•721 

•    • 

•670 

•83 

•642 

•747 

•604 

•686 

•36 

•649 

•766 

•625 

•700 

•39 

•655 

•768 

•648 

•714 

•43 

•661 

•795 

•669 

•727 

•46 

•667 

•802 

•687 

•741 

•49 

•675 

•702 

•753 

•53 

•679 

•716 

•765 

•56 

•685 

•729 

•775 

•59 

•741 

•786 

•63 

•753 

•795 

•66 

•762 

•802 

•69 

•  • 

•808 

•72 

•  • 

•813 

The  effect  of  the  form  of  the  crest  in  increasing 
the  coefficients  is  distinctly  observable  in  this  Table, 
although  the  weirs  experimented  on  overhung  the 
water  above,  between  the  crest  and  the  bottom  of 
the  channel. 

We  must  protest  against  the  notation  adopted  by 
Boileau  and  Morin,  of  giving  only  two-thirds  of  the 
coefficient  of  discharge,  c^,  for  weirs,  instead  of  the 
full  and  true  value.  The  correct  formula  for  the  dis- 
charge from  a  weir  is  d  =  -  /A  s/lgh.  Now  they 
assume  a  coefficient  due  to  an  incorrect  formula  d  = 

. 2 

Ih  V  2^  A,  which  reduces  q  to  -  c^  to  give  the  same 

final  results.  This  leads  also  to  an  unnecessary  dis- 
tinction between  the  coefficients  of  orifices  at  the 
surface,  or  notches,  and  orifices  sunk  to  some  depth, 
which,  practically,  have  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
general  value. 
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SECTION  IV. 

VARIATIONS  IN  THE  COEFFICIENTS  FROM  THE  POSITION  OF 
THE  ORIFICE. — GENERAL  AND  PARTIAL  CONTRACTION. — 
VELOCITY  OF  APPROACH. — PRACTICAL  FORMULiB  FOR  THE 
DISCHARGE  OVER  WEIRS  AND  NOTCHES. — CENTRAL  AND 
MEAN   VELOCITIES. 

A  glance  at  Table  I.  will  show  us  that  the  coeffi- 
cients increase  as  the  orifices  approach  the  surface, 
to  a  certain  depth  dependent  on  the  ratio  of  the  sides, 
and  that  this  increase  increases  with  the  ratio  of  the 
length  to  the  depth :  some  experimenters  have  found 
the  increase  to  continue  uninterrupted  for  all  orifices 
up  to  the  surface,  but  this  seems  to  hold  only  for 
depths  taken  at  or  near  the  orifice  when  it  is  square 
or  nearly  so :  it  has  also  been  found  that  the  co- 
efficient increases  as  the  orifice  approaches  to  the 
sides  or  bottom  of  a  vessel :  as  the  contraction 
becomes  imperfect  the  coefficient  increases.  These 
facts  probably  arise  from  the  velocity  of  approach 
being  more  direct  and  concentrated  under  the  re- 
spective circumstances.  The  lateral  orifices  A,  b,  c, 
D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  and  K,  Fig.  11,  have  coefficients  dif- 
fering more  or  less  from  each  other.  The  coefficient 
for  A  is  found  to  be  larger  than  either  of  those  for 
B,  c,  E,  or  D ;  that  for  g  or  k  larger  than  that 
for  H  or  I ;  that  for  H  larger  than  that  for  i ;  and 
that  for  F,  where  the  contraction  is  general,  least  of 
all.  The  contraction  of  the  fluid  on  entering  the 
orifice  f  removed  from  the  bottom  and  sides  is  com- 
plete; it  is  termed,  therefore,  '^  general  contraction ;'' 
that  at  the  orifices  a,  e,  g,  h,  i,  k,  and  d,  is  inter- 
fered with  by  the  sides ;  it  is  therefore  incomplete. 
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and  termed  ^^ partial  contraction''    The  increase  in 
the  coefficients  for  the  same-sized  orifices  at  the  same 
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mean  depths  may  be  assumed  as  proportionate  to 
the  length  of  the  perimeter  at  which  the  contraction 
is  partial,  or  from  which  the  lateral  flow  is  shut  off ; 
for  example,  the  increase  for  the  orifice  g  is  to  that 
for  H  as  c<^  -^de  :  de;  and  in  the  same  manner  the 
increase  for  g  is  to  that  for  e  as  erf  -|-  c?^  :.crf.  If 
we  put  n  for  the  ratio  of  the  contracted  portion  cde 
to  the  entire  perimeter,  and,  as  before,  c^  for  the 
coefficient  of  general  contraction,  we  shall  find  the 
coefficient  of  partial  contraction  to  be  equal  to 
(35.)  Cd  +  '09  /i  =:  Cd  +  •!  /i  nearly, 

for  rectangular  orifices.  The  value  of  the  second 
term  '09  n  is  derived  from  various  experiments.  If 
we  assume  -617  for  the  mean  value  of  c^,  we  may 
change  the  expression  into  the  form  (1  +  '146  n)  c^. 
When  n=ly  this  becomes  1-036  c^ ;  when  w  =z  |,  it 
becomes  1*073  c^ ;  and  when  w  =  f ,  contraction  is 
prevented  for  three-fourths  of  the  perimeter,  and  the 
coefficient  for  partial  contraction  becomes  1*109  Cd. 
The  form  which  we  have  given  equation  (35)  is, 
however,  the  simplest ;  but  the  value  of  n  must  not 
exceed  f .    If  in  this  case  c^  =  *617,  the  coefficient 
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for  partial  contraction  becomes  'GIT  +  -09  x  f  = 
•617  +  -067  z=  -684,  Bidone's  experiments  give  for 
the  coeflScient  of  partial  contraction  (1  +  *152  n)c^; 
and  Weisbach's  (1  +  '132  n)  c^. 

VARIATION  IN  THE   COEFFICIENTS  FROM  THE  EFFECTS   OF 

THE  VELOCITY  OF  APPROACH. 

Heretofore  we  have  generally  supposed  the  water  in 
the  vessel  to  be  almost  still,  its  surface  level  un- 
changed, and  the  vessel  consequently  large  compared 
with  the  area  of  the  orifice.  When  the  water  flows  to 
the  orifice  with  a  perceptible  velocity,  the  contracted 
vein  and  the  discharge  are  both  found  to  be  in- 
creased, other  circumstances  being  the  same.  If  the 
area  of  the  vessel  or  channel  in  front  exceed  thirty 
times  that  of  the  orifice,  the  discharge  will  not  be 
perceptibly  increased  by  the  induced  velocity  in  the 
conduit;  but  for  lesser  areas  of  the  approaching 
channel  corrections  due  to  the  velocity  of  approach 
become  necessary.  It  is  clear  that  this  velocity 
may  arise  from  either  a  surface  inclination  in  the 
channel,  an  increase  of  head,  or  a  small  channel  of 
approach. 

We  get  equation  (6)  for  the  discharge  from  a 
rectangular  orifice  a,  Fig.  12,  of  the  length  /,  with  a 
head  measured  from  still  water 

in  which  h^  and  h^  are  measured  to  the  surface  at  some 
distance  back  from  the  orifice,  a^  shown  in  the  section. 
The  water  here,  however,  must  move  along  the  channel 
towards  the  orifice  with  considerable  velocity.  If  a 
be  the  area  of  the  orifice,  and  o  the  area  of  the 
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channel,  we  may  suppose  with  tolerable  accuracy  that 


'm//my//Mmm//^^^^^^ 


w^?m//>///mjjmmmmmm 


this  velocity  is  equal  to  -v^^  in  which  v^  represents 

0 

the  mean  velocity  in  the  orifice.    If  we  also  represent 
by  v^  the  velocity  of  approach,  we  get  the  equation 


(36.) 


».  =  -  X  »., 


and  consequently  the  theoretical  height  {Ji^  due  to 
it  is 

(37.)    A.  =  T  X  ^  =  -0165 ^  in  feet  measures.* 

The  height  A.  niay  be  considered  as  an  increase  of 
head,  converting  h^  into  \  +  A^,  and  h^  into  h^  +  h^. 
The  discharge  therefore  now  becomes 

(38.)    D  =^i  /\/27{  {K  +  ^$  —  (*t  +  *a)«-} » 
which,  for  notches  or  weirs,  is  reduced  to 

♦When  the  approachingvelocitypasses  through  the  orifice  without 

contraction,  it  is  evident  that  the  head  h^  required  to  produce  that 

A*  vj 

velocity,  in  the  orifice  with  ctmtraction,  must  be  ^a  =  fig  X  h — ZTJt 

instead  of  fc^  =  c*  ^  2^»  ^  which  case  equation  (40)  becomes 

D*         1  v* 

fcft  =  ^  X rt — jr.     In  like  manner  we  must  have  h^  =^  *  ^^ 

ss  '04  v'  in  feet  measures  when  t^a  is  the  velocity  of  approach 
and  c^  ss  '617. 

h8 
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(39.)       D=^c,;v/2^{(A,  +  A0l--4}* 

as  ht  then  vanishes.    As  d  is  also  equa    to  a  x  v^y 
equation  (37)  may  be  changed  into 

D*         1  D^ 

(40.)     A.  z=  -r  X  —  1=  -0155  -gin  feet  measures. 
^      ^       *       0*       2^  c^ 

If  this  value  for  h^  be  substituted  in  equations  (38) 
and  (39),  the  resulting  equations  will  be  of  a  high 
order  and  do  not  admit  of  a  direct  solution ;  and  in 
(38)  and  (39),  as  they  stand,  h^  involves  implicitly 
the  value  of  d,  which  we  are  seeking  for.  By  find- 
ing at  first  an  approximate  value  for  the  velocity  of 
approach,  the  height  h^  due  to  it  can  be  easily  found, 
equation  (37) ;  this  height,  substituted  in  equation 
(38)  or  (39),  will  give  a  closer  value  of  d,  from 
which  again  a  more  correct  value  of  h^  can  be  de- 
termined ;  and  by  repeating  the  operation  the  values 
of  D  and  h^  can  be  had  to  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
In  general  the  values  found  at  the  second  operation 
will  be  sufficiently  correct  for  all  practical  purposes. 
It  has  been  already  observed  that,  for  orifices,  it  is 
advisable  to  find  the  discharge  from  a  formula  in 
which  only  one  head,  that  at  the  centre,  is  made  use 
of ;  and  though  Table  IV.,  as  we  shall  show,  enables 
us  to  calculate  the  discharge  with  facility  from  either 
formula,  it  will  be  of  use  to  reduce  equation  (38)  to 

*  The  formula  for  the  discharge  over  weirs,  taking  into  account 
the  velocity  of  approach,  d  =  2*95  c^  Is/  h  ^  -115  vj,  given  hy 
D'Auhuisson,  Traite  Hydraulique,  seconde  Edition,  pp.  78  et  95, 
and  adopted  hy  some  English  writers  and  engineers,  is  incor- 
rect  in  principle.  In  feet  measures  it  hecomes  dssS'SSc^Z^X 
V  /i  -f  '03494  vj,  which  /or?w., — with  alterations  in  the  numerals 
and  measures, — was  used  for  calculating  discharges  of  sewers 
during  the  Metbopolitan  Main  Drainage  discussion. 
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a  form  in  which  only  the  head  {h)  at  the  centre 
is  used.  The  error  in  so  doing  can  never  exceed  six 
per  cent.,  even  at  small  depths,  equation  (31),  and 
this  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  observed  increase 
in  the  coeflficients  for  smaller  heads. 

The  formula  for  the  discharge  from  an  orifice,  hy 
being  the  head  at  the  centre,  is 

D=Cd\/2^AxA; 
and  when  the  additional  head  h^  due  to  the  velocity 
of  approach  is  considered, 

D=c^s/2g{h'\'h;)  X  A, 
which  may  be  changed  into 

(41.)  D=Ax/27Axc,  (l+|-*)* 

Equation  (39),  for  notches,  may  be  also  changed  to 
the  form 

(42.)      D=f  Av/2^.Xc,  ((l+|)^_(|)t). 

this  is  similar  in  every  way  to  the  equation 

(43.)      d=|av/27^xc,{(1+^)^-(|)^}, 

for  the  discharge  from  a  rectangular  orifice  whose 
depth  is  dy  with  the  head  A*,  at  the  upper  edge. 

Table  III.  contains  the  values  ^f  { 1 + r  I   ^^  equation 

(41),  and  Table  IV.  the  values  of  (l+^/-(f;)' 
in  equation  (42),  or  the  similar  expression  in  (43), 

h  h 

7^  or  ^  being  put  equal  to  n;  and  we  perceive  that 
the  effect  of  the  velocity  of  approach  is  such  as  to  in- 

1+^*1  for  orifices 
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sunk  some  distance  below  the  surface,  and  into 

M(i+i)'-(i)*i 

for  weirs  when  \  is  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of 
approach,  h  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  the  orifice, 
and  Ab  the  head  on  the  weir.  A  few  examples,  show- 
ing the  application  of  the  formulae  (41),  (42),  and 
(43),  and  the  application  of  Tables  I.,  II.,  III.,  and 
IV.  to  them,  will  be  of  use.  We  shall  suppose,  for 
the  present,  the  velocity  of  approach  v^  to  be  given, 
and  no  extra  head  be  required  to  maintain  it  through 

the  orifice  :    in  other   words    when  A.=o— r~nF^ 

=  "017 1;2  ill  feet  measures  nearly. 

Example  I.  A  rectangular  orifice^  12  inches  wide 
by  4  inches  deep,  has  its  centre  placed  4  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  the  water  approaches  the  head  with  a 
velocity  qf  28  inches  per  second ;  what  is  the  dis- 
charge ?  For  an  orifice  of  the  given  proportions, 
and  sunk  to  a  depth  nearly  four  times  its  length,  we 
shall  find  from  Table  I. 

•616+ -627        ooi  1 

Cd=  — ^ —  z=*621  nearly. 

As  the  coefficient  of  velocity,  equation  (2),  for  water 
flowing  in  a  channel  is  about  '96 6,  we  shall  find, 
colunmNo.  3,  Table  IL  the  height  A.=l|i=l-125 
inch  nearly,  corresponding  to  the  velocity  28  inches. 
Equation  (41), 

d=av/27Axc,(i+^*)*, 
now  becomes 

D=12x4v'2^X-e2ljl+^'^)* 
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We  also  tnd\/2ff  h  =192-6  inches  when  Ai=48 
inches,  Table  II. ;  therefore 

0z=12x4xl92-6x-62l{l+— )* 

z=9244-8x-621{l  +  -0234}*=9244-8x  •621x1-0116, 
(as  {1-0234}*=1-0116  from  Table  III.)z=9244-8x 
•628  nearly  z=  5806-7  cubic  inches=3-36  cubic  feet 
per  second.  Or  thus:  The  value  of  -621  x (1*0234) 
being  found  equal  -628,  d=ax"628>/2^x48.  Now 
for  the  coefficient  -628,  and  A =48  inches.  Table  II. 
gives  us  •628\/2^ x 48  =120-96  inches;  hence  we 
get  D=tl2  x4xl20-96=6806-08  cubic  inches=3-36 
cubic  feet,  the  same  as  before,  the  diflference  -38  in 
the  cubic  inches  being  of  no  practical  value.    If  we 

find  h^  from  the  formula  h^  =7>— ^2=2-6  inches,  then 

we  shall  get  d=3-41  cubic  feet  nearly. 

If  the  centre  of  the  orifice  were  within  1  foot  of 
the  surface,  the  effect  of  the  velocity  of  approach 
would  be  much  greater  ;  for  then 

c^X  {l+^f  =  (from  Table  I.)  -623(1  +  i^)* 

=  (from  Table  III.)  -623  x  1*047  =  -652  instead  of 
•628.  In  this  case  the  discharge  is  d  =  12  x  4  x  '652 
\/2ff  X  12  =  12  X  4  X  -662x96-3  (from  Table  II.) 
=  12  X  4  X  62-8  =  3014-4  cubic  inches  =  1-744 
cubic  feet  per  second.  Or  we  may  find  the  value  of 
•652  s/Tgh  directly  from  Table  II.  thus  : 
The  value  of  -628  \/2ff  x  12  =  60-48  -628 
The  value  of  -666  \/2ff  x  12  =  64-14     -652 

~38  ':  3-66::"^:  2-31. 

Hence  -652  K/2ffh  =  60-48  +  2-31  =  62-79,  and  the 
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discharge  =  12  x  4  X  62-79  x  3013-92  cubic  inches 
=  1-744  cubic  feet  per  second,  the  same  as  before. 

If  we  take  \=,  o-^^2=2-6  inches,  we  shall  find  Dm 

1-833  cubic  feet  nearly. 

Example  II.  A  rectangvlar  notch,  7  feet  long,  has 
a  head  of  8  inches  measured  at  about  4  feet  above  the 
orifice,  and  the  water  approaches  the  head  with  a 
velocity  of  \^\  inches  per  second ;  what  is  the  dis- 
charge? For  a  still  head  we  shall  assume  c^  =  -628 
in  this  case,  and  we  have  from  equation  (42) 

As  in  the  last  example,  we  shall  find  from  Table  IL 
(A J  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  approach  (16^ 

inches)  to  be  -  zz  0-376  inch,  assuming  the  coefficient 

o 

of  velocity  to  be  "96  6,  We  have,  therefore,  A,  = 
•376,  Ab  =  8,  Cd  =  -628,  and  A  =  7  X  12  X  8,  or  for 

A  2  2 

measures  in  feet  ^  =  -047,  h^  =  -9  and  A  zz  7  x  7  5 
hence 

D  =  J  X  7  X  -^'ig  X  \  X  •628((l-047)^-C047)^). 

The  value  of  (1-047)^  -  (-047)*  will  be  found  from 

Table  IV.  equal  to  1-0612 ;  the  value  of  V   2^'  x  - 

will  be  found  from  Table  II.  equal  to  6-652,  viz.  by 
dividing  the  velocity  78-630,  to  be  found  opposite  8 
inches,  by  12  ;  hence 

D  =  -x7x-X  6-552  X  -628  X  1-0612 

8  8 

=  -  X  7  X  4-368  X  -628  x  1-0612 

8 
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=  -  X  7  X  4-368  X  -666  nearly 

3  '' 

=  -  x7  X  2-909=7  X  1-939 

=  13-573  cubic  feet  per  second  =  814-38  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  Or  thus:  From  Table  VI.  we  find, 
when  the  coefficient  is  -628,  the  discharge  from  a 
weir  1  foot  long,  with  a  head  of  8  inches,  to  be 
109-731  cubic  feet  per  minute.    The  discharge  for 

a  weir   7   feet  long,  when  j^  =  -047  is  therefore 

109-731  X  7  X  1-0612  =  815-12  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  The  difference  between  this  value  and  that 
before  found, 81438  cubic  feet  is  immaterial, and  has 
arisen  from  not  continuing  all  the  products  to  a  suffi- 

cientnumberof  places  of  decimals.  IfA.  =2— ^=  '87 

inch,  then  n  =  14-61  cubic  feet  per  second  nearly. 

We  have,  in  equations  (36)  and  (37),  pointed  out 
the  relations  between  the  channel,  orifice,  velocity  of 
approach,  and  velocity  in  the  orifice,  viz. 

i;,  =  ^X  1^0,  and  A.  =  ^,x|^=^,in  which  A,  =  ^ 

(neglecting,  for  the  present,  the  coefficient  of  velocity 
in  passing  through  the  orifice).    As  v^  is  the  actual 

velocity  in  the  orifice,  —  must  be  the  theoretical 
velocity  due  to  the  head  h  +  h^  and  therefore 

h  +  h.  =  zo-rr — ,  and  h  =   2  S^^  ""  r^  5  hence 
h  -  ~^.         7  -vl  +  clvl-&-  cl  A^  ^^^  vl  -  A' 


t^Xci 


Vl  +  Clvl  -  C-  -  ClA^  '-  Vl  -   ^2" 
2        ^ 
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We  have  hence 

(44)  ^»  -      ^'  ^' 


substituting  this  value  in  equations  (41)  and  (42), 
there  results 

D  =  A  \/27X  X  C4  {l  +  ^a_.pa}    OF, 

(^5.)     '^D  =  A\/2^X  ^T", 

(1  --^i 

in  which  w  =.-,  for  the  discharge  from  an  orifice  at 

'A 

some  depth,  and  for  the  discharge  from  a  weir, 

(46.)  „=l.v^^x«.{(l+^)'-(^/)- 

The  two  last  equations  give  the  discharge  when  the 

c 
ratio  of  the  channel  to  the  orifice  -  =  m  is  known, 

A  ' 

and  also  when  the  whole  quantity  of  water  passing 

through  the  orifice,  that  due  to  the  velocity  of  approach 

a^  weU  as  that  due  to  the  pressure ,  suffers  a  contrac- 

v^ 
turn  whose  coefficient  is  c^.    When  h^  =  ^ — zr^y  that 

is  when  the  velocity  of  approach  v^  passes  through 

the  orifice  without  contraction,  we  shall  get 

h,_     vj     _      A^     _       1 
h  -vt-vl-c^-A^-m'-V 

consequently,  in  this  Case,  equation  (45)  becomes 

(46a.)  DzzA\/2^xc, x{l+^^::ri)  ; 

and  equation  (46)  in  like  manner  changes  into 
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The  last  members  of  these  two  equations  are  the 
same  as  the  like  members  in  (45)  and  (46),  when 
c^y  within  the  brackets  =  1 ;  consequently  we  shall 
easily  find  their  values  for  the  coefficient  1  in  the 
last  page  of  Table  V.,  for  the  respective  values  of 

c  hi 

m  =  -:   and  also  for  those  of  t^  =  -a — r*    When 
A '  ^5      m"  —  1 

Cdt  =  1,  equation  (45)  may  be  changed  into 


D  =  A 


2ffk 


i-(^y 


i 


This  is  the  equation  of  Daniel  Bernoulli,  and  only  a 
particular  case  of  the  one  we  have  given. 

If  we  put  n  =  ^21^2,  the  values  of  jl  +  ^2!^^]  , 

and  of  (1  +  ^^^t^y-  (^^:z^)^  respectively,  can 

be  easily  had  from  Tables  III.  and  IV.  We  have, 
however,  calculated  Table  V.  for  different  ratios  of 
the  channel  to  the  orifice,  and  for  different  values 
of  the  coefficient  of  discharge.  This  table  gives  at 
once  the  values  of 

»•  ( 1  +  ;^}*  '^*  "4(1 + ^/  -  b^)*) 

as  new  coefficients,  and  the  corresponding  value  of  . 

K       ^  —     ^ 

K  \  a' 

*  When  T*  =  —^ — T  =s  3 Hi  we  shall  have  in  Example  IL 

3,3 
^  =   11  and  (1  +  -^  —  (^    «  1188,  Table  IV.,  (or 
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It  is  equally  applicable,  therefore,  to  equations  (41) 
and  (42)  as  to  equations  (45)  and  (46).  For  in- 
stance, we  find  here  at  once  the  value  of  628 
{(1-047)t  —  (-047)^}  in  Example  XL,  p.  104,  equal 

to  -666,  as  T^  =  -047,  and  the  next  value  to  it  for 

the  coefficient  -628,  in  the  table,  is  -046,  opposite 
to  which  we  find  -666,  the  new  coefficient  sought. 
The  sectional  area  of  the  channel  in  this  case,  as 
appears  from  the  first  column,  must  be  about  three 
times  that  of  the  weir  or  notch. 

Table  V.  is  calculated  from  coefficients,  c^,  in  still 
water,  which  vary  from  -550  to  1.  Those  from  -606 
to  -650,  and  the  mean  value  -628  are  most  suited  for 
application  in  practice.  When  the  channel  is  equal 
to  the  orifice,  the  supply  must  equal  the  discharge, 
and  for  open  channels,  with  the  mean  coefficient 
•628,  we  find,  accordingly,  from  the  table,  the  new 
coefficient  1-002  for  weirs  ;  or  1  very  nearly  as  it 
should  be.  We  also  find,  in  the  same  case,  viz.  when 
A  =  c,  and  Ca  =  -628,  that  for 
short  tubes,  Fig.  13,  the  re- 
sulting new  coefficient  be- 
comes '807.  This,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  ^rees 
very  closely  with  the  experimental  results.  When 
the  coefficients  in  still  water  are  less  than  -628,  or 
more  correctly  -62725,  the  orifice,  according  to  our 

Table  V.  for  the  coefficient  1.)  Hence  in  this  case  -628  x 
1'133   =   '712  the  new  coefficient  Baited  to  the  velocity  of 

approach.    Here  of  courBe  A,  =  n^-  (see  Note  p.  99). 
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formula,  cannot  equal  the  channel  unless  other  re- 
sistances take  place — as  from  friction  in  tubes  longer 
than  one  and  a  half  or  two  diameters,  or  in  wide 
crested  weirs  ;  and  for  greater  coefficients  the  junc- 
tion of  the  short  tube  with  the  vessel  must  be 
rounded,  Fig.  14,  on  one  or 
more  sides  ;  and  in  weirs  or 
notches  the  approaches  must 
slope  from  the  crest  and  ends 
to  the  bottom  and  sides,  and 
the  overfall  be  sudden.  The  ; 
converging  form  of  the  approaches  must,  however, 
increase  the  velocity  of  approach ;    and  therefore 

f>,  is  greater  than  -Xva  when  c  is  measured  between 

r  0  and  r  o,  Fig.  14,  to  find  the  discharge,  or  new 
coefficient  of  an  orifice  placed  at  r  o. 

As  the  coefficients  in  Table  V.  are  suited  for 
orifices  at  the  end  of  short  cylindrical  or  prismatic 
tubes  at  right  angles  to  the  sides  or  bottom  of  a 
cistern,  a  correction  is  required  when  the  junction  is 
rounded  ofl"  as  at  a  o  r  o.  Fig.  14.  When  the  chan- 
nel is  equal  to  the  orifice,  the  new  coefficient  in 
equation  (45)  becomes 

The  velocity  in  the  short  tube  Fig.  14  is  to  that  in 
the  short  tube  Fig.  13  as  1  to  c^  |  ^  _— ^  |  nearly,  or 
for  the  mean  value  c^  =  -628,  as  1  to  -807.  Now,  as 
-  is  assumed  equal  to  -  in  the  cylindrical  or  pris- 
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matic  tube,  Fig.  13,  — - —  =  ~  in  the  tube  Fig.  14 

V 

with  the  rounded  junction,  for  v^  becomes  -:g^ ;  hence, 

in  order  to  find  the  discharge  from  orifices  at  the  end  of 
the  short  tube,  Fig.  14,  we  have  only  to  multiply  the 

numbers  representing  the  ratio  -  in  the  first  column. 

Table  V.,  by  -807,  or  more  generally  by  c^  ^-^  _  ^]  , 
and  find  the  coefficient  opposite  to  the  product. 
Thus  if  Cd  =  -628,  we  find,  when  -  z=  1,0^1 ,_  2} 

=  -807  in  the  table.    If,  again,  we  suppose  7  =  3, 

then  3  x  -807  =  2-421,  the  value  of  -  for  the  tube 

Fig.  14,  and  opposite  this  value  of  -,  taken  in  column 

a 

1,  we  shall  find  -661  for  the  new  coefficient.  For  the 
cylindrical  or  prismatic  tube.  Fig.  13,  the  new  coeffi- 
cient would  be  only  -642.     When  the  head  A.  is  how- 

ever  equal  to  o"^^  *^^  results  must  be  modified 
accordingly  (see  Note  p.  99).* 

*  Professor  Eankine  gives  the  value  of  the  eoefficient  of  dis- 
charge, or  contraction,  for  varying  values  of  a  and  c  ata  diaphragm 
in  a  pipe  by  the  formula 

_        '618 

^*  ""  /  A^\i 

(l--618x"^r 

A  A 

When-  ==  0,  Cd  =  1;  and  when  -  =  1,  c^  =  '618 ;  as  it  should  be 

C  G 

very  nearly  for  an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate,  to  which  only,  and  to  a,  in 
the  short  tube.  Fig.  14,  the  formula  is  suited  (see  Section  X). 
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PRACTICAL  FORMULA   FOR  THE  DISCHARGB   OVBR  WEIRS. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  preceding  formulse  for 
weirs  and  notches  to  some  of  the  forms  in  common 
use,  with  definite  combined  numerical  coefficients, 
by  substituting  8*025  for  \/2^,  equation  (39)  be- 
comes for  feet  measures 

(A.)      D3=5-35  c, I  {{fh>+K)i-hi}, 

and  for  inch  measures,  as  \/2g  =  27-8,  the  dis- 
charge, taken  also  in  cubic  feet,  becomes 

(B.)  D3  =  -01072c,r{(A,-A.)^-Aj}- 

When  the  length  /  is  taken  in  feet  and  the  depth  in 
inches,  we  shall  have 

(0.)    D.=  -1287c,/{(A,-Ajt-A^*}- 

The  three  last  equations  being  for  seconds  of  time, 
we  shall  get,  when  the  time  is  taken  in  minutes  for 
feet  measures,  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet 

(D.)     D,  =  321  c,/{(A,  +  Ajt_A^I}; 
for  inch  measures 

(E.)   n,  1=  -6433  c,  I  {{h^  +  Kf  -K^\ 
and  for  lengths  (/)  in  feet  and  depths  in  inches 

(F.)    J>.  =  1^ncJ  {{K  +  Kf-hJ}. 

The  latter  equation,  when  the  coefficient  of  discharge, 
Cd,  is  taken  at  '614  becomes 

/D,  =  4-74  I  {{K  +  Kf-hi},  and 
(G-.)  Jd  =  4-74/A^,  when  the  velocity  of  ap- 
(    proach  vanishes. 

For  a  coefficient  of  '617 


(I-) 
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p.  =  4-76  I  {{h^^K':)i-hjy  and 
(H.)  •  D  =  4-76  /  h^  when  the  velocity  of  ap- 
,    proach  vanishes. 

For  a  coefficient  of  -623 

fD.=4-81Z{(A,  +  A.)^— A,t}.  and 
D= 4-81  /  h^  with  no  perceptible  approach. 
For  a  coefficient  of  -628 

D.  =  4-85  /  {{K'\'Kf-K^'  and 
Dii:4-86  /  h^  with  no  perceptible  approach. 

For  a  coefficient  of  '648 

D.i=5  /  {(Afe+Aa)*— Aa^}'  and 

D  =  6  Ih^  with  no  perceptible  approach. 

For  a  coefficient  of  |  or  -667 


(K.) 


(L.) 


(M.) 


D.=5-14  I  {{K-{-Kf-K^'  and 
D=514  I  h^  with  no  perceptible  approach. 

For  a  coefficient  of  -712 

|D.  =5-5  I  {(A,+A.)^-^.^}'  and 
^    '■'   |d=5.6  I  h^  with  no  perceptible  approach. 

And  finally  for  a  coefficient  of  -81 

p.  =  6-3  l{{K-\-Kf  —  h  ^y  and 

o 

(0.)  -  D=6-3  /  A^  when  the  velocity  of  approach 
I    vanishes. 
The  theoretical  value  of  h^  in  each  of  the  foregoing 
equations  is  in  terms  of  the  velocity  of  approach  v^ 

in  which  2  g  must  be  taken  equal  to  64'403  for  heads 
in  feet,  and  equal  to  772  84  for  heads  in  inches.  But 
it  is  evident  that  in  order  to  produce  the  velocity 
per  second  v^  passing  through  the  notch  with   a 
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nearly  still-water  basin  above  it,  that  h^  must  be 
increased  from  its  theoretical  value  cr^  to  o  X  -^  in 

which  expression  c^  is  the  coeflScient  of  discharge 
due  to  the  particular  notch,  or  weir,  and  its  attendant 
circumstances ;  whence  we  must  take 

v\    _  Theoretical  head 

Now,  unquestionably,  the  most  general  coefficient 
both  for  notches  and  submerged  orifices,  iu  thin 
plates,  for  gauging,  whether  triangular,  rectangular^ 
or  Qircular,  is  -617,  when  the  orifice  or  notch  is  small 
compared  with  the  approaching  channel ;  whence  for 
measures  in  feet 

\  =  -0408  t?;,  and  v^  =  4*95  v^ 
For  measures  in  inches, 

h^  =  -0034  vl  and  v.  =  17-2  \/K 
And  for  measures  in  which  v^  is  expressed  in  feet  per 
second,  and  h^  in  inches 

h^  =  -49  vl,  and  v^  =  1*43  \/h^. 
By  substituting  these  values  of  A.,  found  iu  terms  of 
the  approaching  velocity,  according  to  the  standards 
used  in  the  equations  from  (a)  to  (p)  inclusive,  and 
also  in  equation  (h),  we  shall  be  enabled  to  find  the 
proper  discharge  from  a  notch  in  a  thin  plate.  The 
values  of  A.,  equation  (p),  can  be  found  at  once  in 
inches  from  the  observed  values  of  v^,  to  be  also  taken 
in  inches,for  coefficients  varying  from  -584  to  '974,  by 
means  of  Table  II.  Thus,  vrith  a  coefficient  of  "617, 
we  shall  find,  for  an  approaching  velocitj^  of  36 
inches  per  second,  that  h^  becomes  4f =4*4  inches 
nearly,  while  for  a  coefficient  of  -666,  it  is  only  3|= 

I 
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3*8  inches  ;  and  for  a  coeflScient  of  1,  the  theoretical 
head  is  but  If  =  1-7  inches  nearly. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  approaching 
velocity  must  continue  nearly  unimpaired  through 
the  notch  with  but  a  very  slight  reduction  arising 
from  the  viscidity  of  the  water  when  it  enters  the 
aperture,  and  separates  from  the  lateral  fluid.  But 
in  order  to  give  this  unimpaired  velocity  by  means  of 
an  extra  head  A^,  it  is  evident  that  h^  must  be  in- 
creased above  the  theoretical  value  by  the  amount 
due  to  the  coefficient  of  discharge;   or,  as  before 

stated,  \  must  be  increased  from  h-^  to  20*  •     This 

value  of  Aa  is,  perhaps,  something  too  large,  owing 
to  the  reduction  of  v^  at  the  moment  it  enters  the  notch 
and  is  acted  upon  by  the  overfall,  drawing  it  away, 
as  it  were,  from  the  lateral  water  above  the  crest. 

The  numerical  results  of  the  respective  formulae 
from  (a)  to  (0),  inclusive,  can  be  obtained  by  modify- 
ing the  form  as  in  equation  (42)  into 


(Q.)' 


»-=»x  1(1+1:)'-®')-. 

[  D.zzc,x|/A,x/2^A,x  ((1+1)^-^(1;)^} 

in  which  d  is  the  discharge  found,  when  there  is  no 
velocity  of  approach,  by  the  common  form  d  =  6  -35  x 
Cdt  /  A%  for  which  separate  values  are  given  in  equa- 
tions from  (h)  to  (0)  inclusive ;  and  numerical  values 

in  Table  VI.  ;  and  {(l+ ^[/-(^7)a  multiplier 

suited  to  the  velocity  of  approach,  the  values  of 
which  can  be  found  from  Table  IV.    Suppose,  for 
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example,  d  =  168'1  cubic  feet  per  minute,  h^  =  10 
inches,  and  h^=  A  inches,  which  is  that  due  to  an 
approaching  velocity  of  3  feet  per  second  with  a 
coefficient  of  '648 ;  then  the  multiplier  becomes 
(1+-4)*-  -4^  =  1-4035,  Table  IV.  Hence  the  dis- 
charge due  to  an  approaching  ^velocity  of  3  feet  is 
158'1  X  1'4035  zz  221-9  cubic  feet,  or  an  increase  of 
about  40  per  cent.  Also,  if  the  common  formula 
were  used,  it  is  plain  that  the  coefficient  '648  should 
be  increased  to  -648  x  1*4035,  or  to  -909  nearly, 
which  approximates  within  10  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  value.  Nothing  can .  show  more  clearly 
the  necessity  for  varying  the  coefficients  when  the 
ordinary  formulae  are  used,  even  for  a  notch  in  a  thin 
plate:  for  other  notches  the  coefficients,  even  for 
still  water  above  the  crest,  vary  considerably. 

The  form  of  the  equation  used  by  D'Aubuisson 
and  several  other  writers  is 

(R)  T>,z=clx/hl  +  cvlhl 

in  which  o  and  c  are  numerical  coefficients,  and  v^  the 
velocity  of  approach.  This  form  is  incorrect  in 
principle,  although  the  values  of  c  and  c  can  be  so 
taken  as  to  give  resulting  values  for  d^  approximately 
correct.  For  feet  measures,  and  time  in  seconds. 
Professor  Downing  makes,  after  D'Aubuisson,  p.  37 
of  his  translation, 

j),=c^  X  5-35  /  \/ hi  + '034.94.  vlhl 
Doctor  Robinson*  gives  for  like  measures  and  time, 
values  varying  from 

D,z=3-55  /\/Ag+  -1395  vlhl,  to 
j)^=z3'2l\/hl+'U9bvlhl. 

*  Proceedings  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  iv.  p.  212.  '1395  vj  is 
nine  times  the  theoretical  head,  and  too  much. 
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Mr,  Taylor  finds  (for  the  Government  Referees,  see 
Report  on  the  Main  Drainage  of  the  Metropolis, 
13th  July,  1858,  p.  32)  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  when  the  depth  is  taken  in  inches,  and 
the  length  in  feet  to  be, 

and  the  Messrs.  Hawksley,  Bidder,  and  Bazalgette 
assume,  (p.  33  ibid,)  for  like  measures, 

which  they  consider  is  in  <^  excess.^'  The  following 
table,  copied  and  extended  from  the  report  just 
referred  to,  shows  the  results  of  the  last  two 
formulae,  and  of  our  equations  (l)  and  (n),  in  which 
the  depth,  A^,  must  be  taken  equal  to  10  inches, 
and  the  length,  /,  equal  to  1  foot. 


Formulae. 

Mean  Felocities  approaching  the  notch  in  feet  per  second, 
and  diMshargea  in  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

0 

•5 

1 

1-5 

2 

2-5 

3 

1581 

158-5 

159-5 

161-4 

164 

167 

171 

Ba-Vh|  +  1876»|/.^' 

Equation  (l)  when  the  ' 
head,  h^,  due  to  the  ve- 

locity   of    approach    is   ■ 
taken  at  only  its  theo- 
retical value  . 

168-1 

159-2 

162-1 

166-8 

178 

180 

189 

Equation  (l)  when  the  \ 
head,  h^t  due  to  the  ve- 

locity  of  approach  is  in-   ■ 
creased  for  the   coeffi- 
cient of  velocity  '648      .  , 

158-1 

160 

167 

177 

190 

205 

222 

Equation  (n)  when  the  ' 
head,  h.  due  to  the  ve- 

• 

locity    of    approach    is   • 
taken  at  only  its  theo- 
retical value  . 

173-9 

175-1 

178-3 

183-5 

190-1 

198-3 

207-5 

Equation  (n;  when  the  ' 
head  due  to  the  velocity 
of  approach  is  increased   ■ 
for  the  coefficient  of  ve- 
locity *712 

173-9 
173-9 

176 
175-7 

182 
180-8 

192 
188-9 

204 
199-8 

218 
213 

234 

228 

i>a  =  5-5v'\»-f--8v|/i» 
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In  equations  (l)  and  (n)  we  can  get,  Table  II.,  the 
values  of  the  head,  A^,  due  to  velocity  of  approach  Vaj 
as  follows : 

t?a  =  -6,  -1,        1-6,  -2,        2-6,      3-0 ;  in  feet  per  second. 

K  =  -047,      -186,      -419,      -745,    116,    1-68 ;  theoretical  head  in  inches. 

Then 

K  =  -111,      -447,      -997,    1-77,      2-76,    4- ;  for  a  coefficient  of  -648. 

and 

K  =  -093,      -366,      -833,    1-47,      2-29,    3-31 ;  for  a  coefficient  of  -712. 

Whence  as  A,,  =  10  inches,  we  shall  have  in  equa- 
tion (q), 
I, 

s^  =  -oil,      -045,      -1,  48,        -28,      -4 ;  for  a  coefficient  of  -648, 

and 

^  =  -009,      -037,      -083,      -16,        -23,      -33 ;  for  a  coefficient  of  -712 ; 

and  hence,  by  means  of  Table  IV.  (l  +  ^  —  {irf 

becomes  of  the  following  respective  values  suited  to 
the  above  velocities, 

1-015,    1*059,    1-122,    1-205,    1-3,      1-403 ;  for  a  coefficient  of -648, 

and 

1-013,    1-049,    1-104,    1-175,    1-254,  1-344 ;  for  a  coefficient  of  -712. 

These  latter  values  multiplied  in  order  by  the  initial 
values  of  the  discharges,  158-1  and  173*9,  in  the 
above  table,  give  the  discharges  in  the  third  and 
fifth  lines  corresponding,  due  to  the  respective  velo- 
cities of  approach. 

The  accordance  between  the  results  in  the  last 
two  lines  of  the  table  is  remarkable.  Table  V. 
shows  that  if  the  coefficient  be  -617  when  the  water 
above  the  crest  is  still,  it  will  be  increased  to  '712 
when  the  approaching  channel  is  about  1-83  times 
the  section  of  the  water  in  the  notch.  If  the  arrises 
of  the  two-inch  thick  waste  board  be  rounded, 
the  coefficient  must  also  be  considerable,  although 
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uncertain;  but  as  the  equation d^  =  5 -5 \/li\  +  -8  vj ^ 
appears  to  have  been  framed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  to 
express  special  experiments  made  for  Mr.  Simpson, 
in  which  the  quantities  varied  from  5  to  152  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  and  for  heads  on  a  four-foot  weir 
varying  from  1  inch  to  8  inches,*  we  must  conclude 
the  coefficient  for  heads  measured  from  still  water 
above  the  crest  in  those  experiments  suited  to  the 
form  of  the  weir  used,  and  its  attendant  circum- 
stances, is  -712. 

The  equations  (39)  and  those  from  (a)  to  (o)  may 
be  easily  changed  into  forms  in  which  only  the 
depth  \^  the  velocity  of  approach,  and  the  coefficient 
of  velocity  (in  this  case  equal  to  that  of  discharge)  c^ 
are  introduced.  It  is,  however,  only  necessary  here  to 
reduce  the  general  form  (a)  p.  Ill, for  feet  measures, 
which  becomes,  after  substituting  for  h^  its  value 

^-r^-Q— ,  and  making  some  reductions, 
(S.)l  •01034         J  K 

D.=-^^/((64.4cSA,  +  t^a)^-^^;}; 

and  for  time  in  minutes  the  discharge  is 
(T.)  D.=^/  {(64-4c|A,  +  t;2)^— t;*.}  ; 

in  which  v^  still  continues  the  velocity  in  feet  per 
second,  as  determined  from  observation.    These  for- 

*  Vide  p.  22,  Letter  dated  16th  August,  1868,  from  the 
Government  Referees  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Manners, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Metropolitan  Main  Drainage. 
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mulae  may  be  again  reduced  to  many  others.  If  we 
take  hy,  in  inches  (T)  becomes 

(U.)    D.=  -5-/{(5-37c2A,  +  «^0^-«».}. 

Mr.  Pole,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sitnpson  and  Captain 
Galton,  already  referred  to,  gives  the  special  value, 

D.  =  l-06Z{(3A,+  t;2)t-t;;}, 

which  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  experiments 
made  for  Mr.  Simpson.  If  we  assume  c^  =  '712, 
which  also  closely  corresponds  with  those  experi- 
ments, our  equation  (U)  becomes  for  them 

D.  =  1-225  /  {(2-72  h^  +  v^)*  — vj} ; 

but  the  amount  of  the  disch-arge  must  always  depend 
on  the  coefficient  c^,  equation  (U)  suited  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case  under  consideration. 

The  form  of  equation  for  the  discharge  proposed 
by  Mr.  Boyden*  includes  the  effects  of  the  end  con- 
tractions :   it  is 

D  =  c  {/ — hnh^h^ 

in  which  o  =  f  c^  \/2gh^  n  the  number  of  end  con- 
tractions, I  the  length  of  the  weir,  h^  the  head 
measured  from  the  surface  of  the  water  above  the 
curvature  of  approach,  and  b  a  coefficient  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  end  contractions.  The  mean  nume- 
rical exponent  of  this  formula,  derived  by  Francis 
from  his  experiments,  is  for  feet  measures,  per  second, 

D  =  3-33(/— •lnA^)A^t^, 

♦  Francis's  Lowell  Hydraulic  Experiments,  p.  74. 
t  Ibid,  p.  119. 
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but  the  value  of  o  varied  from  3-303  to  3-3617. 
These  results  give  corresponding  values  of  Cd=  -617 
to  -628,  and  when  c  =  3-33,  c^  =  -623.  The  experi- 
mental results  compared  with  this  formula  have  been 
referred  to  at  p.  83. 

Francis's  Lowell  experiments  on  a  wooden  dam 
10  feet  long,  level  and  3  feet  wide  at  the  crest,  with 
a  head  slope  of  3  J  to  1  in  a  channel  10  feet  wide, 
give,  for  heads  between  6  and  20  inches,  a  mean 
coefficient  of  "563  or  -565.  This  for  feet  measures 
would  give  for  the  discharge  per  second 

D  =  302  hi 
For  greater  depths,  on  this  width  of  crest,  the  dis- 
charge would  probably  rise  as  high  as  3*1  A^  or  3-3  A^. 
The  section  of  the  dam  was  the  same  as  that  erected 
by  the  Essex  Company  across  the  Merrimack  Eiver, 
at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts.  See,  also,  table  of 
coefficients,  p.  80. 

In  equation  (13),  pp.  54  and  55,  we  have  given  a 
general  expiressibn  for  the  value  of  d  through  a  tri- 
angular notch.  Professor  Thomson,  of  the  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Leeds  in  1858,  says : — 

"  The  ordinary  rectangular  notches,  accurately  ex- 
perimented on  as  they  have  been,  at  great  cost  and 
with  high  scientific  skill,  in  various  countries,  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  necessary  formulas  and 
coefficients  for  their  application  in  practice,  are  for 
many  purposes  suitable  and  convenient.  They  are, 
however,  but  ill  adapted  for  the  measurement  of  very 
variable  quantities  of  water,  such  as  commonly  occur 
to  the  engineer  to  be  gauged  in  rivers  and  streams. 
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If  the  rectangular  notch  is  to  be  made  wide  enough 
to  allow  the  water  to  pass  in  flood  times,  it  must  be 
so  wide  that  for  long  periods,  in  moderately  dry 
weather,  the  water  flows  so  shallow  over  its  crest, 
that  its  indications  cannot  be  relied  on.  To  remove, 
in  some  degree,  this  objection,  gauges  for  rivers  or 
streams  are  sometimes  formed,  in  the  best  engineer- 
ing practice,  with  a  small  rectangular  notch  cut  down 
below  the  general  level  of  the  crest  of  a  large  rectan- 
gular notch.  If  now,  instead  of  one  depression  being 
made  for  dry  weather,  we  use  a  crest  wide  enough  for 
use  in  floods,  we  conceive  of  a  large  number  of  de- 
pressions extending  so  as  to  give  the  crest  the 
appearance  of  a  set  of  steps  of  stairs,  and  if  we 
conceive  the  number  of  such  steps  to  become  in- 
finitely great,  we  are  led  at  once  to  the  conception  of 
the  triangular  instead  of  the  rectangular  notch.  The 
principle  of  the  triangular  notch  being  thus  arrived 
at,  it  becomes  evident  there  is  no  necessity  for 
having  one  side  of  the  notch  vertical,  and  the  other 
slanting;  but  that,  as  may  in  many  cases  prove 
more  convenient,  both  sides  may  be  made  slanting, 
and  their  slopes  may  be  alike.  It  is  then  to  be 
observed,  that  by  the  use  of  the  triangular  notch, 
with  proper  formulas  and  coeflBcients  derivable  by 
due  union  of  theory  and  experiments,  quantities  of 
running  water  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  may 
be  accurately  gauged  by  their  flow  through  the  same 
notch.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  from  consider- 
ing that  in  the  triangular  notch,  when  the  quantity 
flowing  is  very  small,  the  flow  is  confined  to  a  small 
space  admitting  of  accurate  measurement ;  and  that 
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the  space  for  the  flow  of  water  increases  as  the 
quantity  to  be  measured  increases,  but  still  continues 
such  as  to  admit  of  accurate  measurement. 

"  Further,  the  ordinary  rectangular  notch,  when  ap- 
plied for  the  gauging  of  rivers,  is  subject  to  a  serious 
objection  from  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  pro- 
perly taking  into  account  the  influence  of  the  bottom 
of  the  river  on  the  flow  of  the  water  to  the  notch. 
If  it  were  practicable  to  dam  up  the  river  so  deep 
that  the  water  would  flow  through  the  notch  as 
if  coming  from  a  reservoir  of  still  water,  the  diffi- 
culty would  not  arise.  This,  however,  can  seldom  be 
done  in  practice,  and  although  the  bottom  of  the 
river  may  be  so  far  below  the  crest  as  to  produce 
but  little  effect  on  the  flow  of  the  water  when  the 
quantity  flowing  is  small,  yet  when  the  quantity 
becomes  great,  the  velocity  of  approach  comes  to 
have  a  very  material  influence  on  the  flow  of  the 
water,  but  an  influence  which  is  usually  difficult,  if 
not  impracticable  to  ascertain  with  satisfactory  ac- 
curacy. In  the  notches  now  proposed  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  the  influence  of  the  bottom  may  be 
rendered  definite,  and  such  as  to  affect  alike  (or  at 
least  by  some  law  that  may  be  readily  determined 
by  experiment)  the  flow  of  the  water  when  very 
small,  or  when  very  great,  in  the  same  notch. 
The  method  by  which  I  propose  that  this  may  be 
effected  consists  in  carrying  out  a  floor,  starting 

exactly  from  the  vertex  of  the  notch,  and  extending 
both  up-stream  and  latterally,  so  as  to  form  a  bottom 
to  the  channel  of  approach,  which  will  both  be 
smooth  and  will  serve  as  the  lower  bounding  surface 
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of  a  passage  of  approach  unchanging  in  form  while 
increasing  in  magnitude,  at  the  places  at  least  which 
are  adjacent  to  the  vertex  of  the  notch.  The  floor 
may  be  either  perfectly  level,  or  may  consist  of 
two  planes,  whose  intersection  would  start  from  the 
vertex  of  the  notch,  and  would  pass  up-stream  per- 
pendicularly to  the  direction  of  the  weir  board  ;  the 
two  planes  slanting  upwards  from  their  intersection 
more  gently  than  the  sides  of  the  notch.  The  level 
floor,  although  theoretically  not  quite  so  perfect  as 
the  floor  of  two  planes,  would  probably  for  most 
practical  purposes  prove  the  more  convenient  ar- 
rangement. 

"  With  reference  to  the  use  of  the  floor  it  may  be 
said,  in  short,  that  by  a  due  arrangement  of  the 
notch  and  the  floor  a  discharge  orifice  and  channel 
of  approach  may  be  produced,  of  which  (the  upper 
surface  of  the  water  being  considered  as  the  top 
of  the  channel  and  orifice)  the  form  will  be  un- 
changed or  but  little  changed,  with  variations  of 
the  quantity  flowing ;  very  much  less  certainly  than 
is  the  case  with  rectangular  notches. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  result  in  this  respect,  the 
main  object  must  be  to  obtain,  for  a  moderate 
number  of  triangular  notches  of  different  forms, 
and  both  with  and  without  floors  at  the  passage 
of  approach,  the  necessary  coeflBcients  for  the  va- 
rious forms  of  notches  and  approaches  selected, 
and  for  various  depths  in  any  one  of  them,  so.  as 
to  allow  of  water  being  gauged  for  practical  pur- 
poses, when  in  future  convenient,  by  means  of 
similarly  formed  notches  and  approaches.    The  util- 
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ity  of  the  proposed  system  of  gauging  it  is  to  be 
particularly  observed,  will  not  depend  upon  a  per- 
fectly close  agreement  of  the  theory  described  with 
the  experiments,  because  a  table  of  experimental 
coefficients  for  various  depths,  or  an  empirical  for- 
mula  slightly  modified  from  the  theoretical  one,  will 
serve  all  purposes. 

"To  one  evident  simplification  in  the  proposed 
system  of  gauging,  as  compared  with  that  by  rect- 
angular notches,  I  would  here  advert,  namely,  that 
in  the  proposed  system  the  quantity  flowing  comes 
to  be  a  function  of  only  one  variable — ^namely,  the 
measured  head  of  water — while  in  the  rectangular 
notches  it  is  a  function  of  at  least  two  variables, 
namely,  the  head  of  water,  and  the  horizontal  width 
of  the  notch ;  and  is  commonly  also  a  function  of  a 
third  variable  very  difficult  to  be  taken  into  account, 
namely,  the  depth  from  the  crest  of  the  notch  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  channel  of  approach,  which 
depth  must  vary  in  its  influence  with  all  the  varying 
ratios  between  it  and  the  other  two  quantities  of 
which  the  flow  is  a  function. 
.  "  The  proposed  system  of  gauging  also  gives  facil- 
ities for  taking  another  element  into  account  which 
often  arises  in  practice — namely,  the  influence  of 
back  water  on  the  flow  of  the  water  in  the  gauge, 
when,  as  frequently  occurs  in  rivers,  it  is  found 
impracticable  to  dam  the  river  up  sufficiently  to  give 
it*  a  clear  overfall  free  from  the  back  or  tail  water. 
For  any  given  ratio  of  the  height  of  the  tail*  water 
above  the  vertex  of  the  notch  to  the  height  of  head 
water  above  the  vertex  of  the  notch,  I  would  an- 
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ticipate  that  the  quantities  flowing  would  still  be 
approximately  at  least,  proportional  to  the  *  power  of 
the  head,  as  before ;  and  a  set  of  coeflBcients  would 
have  to  be  determined  experimentally  for  different 
ratios  of  the  height  of  the  head  water  to  the  height 
of  the  tail  water  above  the  vertex  of  the  notch. 

"  I  have  got  some  preliminary  experiments  made  on 
a  right-angled  notch  in  a  vertical  plane  surface,  the 
sides  of  the  notch  making  angles  of  45°  with  the 
horizon,  and  the  flow  being  from  a  deep  and  wide 
pool  of  quiet  water,  and  the  water  thus  approaching 
the  notch  uninfluenced  by  any  floor  or  bottom.  The 
principal  set  of  experiments  as  yet  made  were  on 
quantities  of  water  varying  from  about  2  to  10  cubic 
feet  per  minute ;  and  the  depths  or  heads  of  the  water 
varied  from  2  inches  to  4  inches  in  the  right-angled 
notch.    From  these  experiments  I  derive  the  formula 

Q  =  0-317  H*, 

where  q  is  the  quantity  of  water  in  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  and  h  the  head  as  measured  vertically  in 
inches  from  the  still  water  level  of  the  pool  down  to 
the  vertex  of  the  notch.  This  formula  is  submitted 
at  present  temporarily  as  being  accurate  enough  for 
use  for  ordinary  practical  purposes  for  the  measure- 
ment of  water  by  notches  similar  to  the  one  experi- 
mented on,  and  for  quantities  of  water  limited  to 
nearly  the  same  range  as  those  in  the  experiments ; 
but  as  being,  of  course,  subject  to  amendment  by 
more  perfect  experiments  extending  through  a  wider 
range  of  quantities  of  water." 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  book  we  gave  the  gene- 
ral form  of  the  equation  for  the  discharge  through 
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triangular  notches,  and  also  showed  the  general  appli- 
cation of  the  coeflBcients  '617  to  -628  for  all  forms 
of  orifices  and  notches  in  thin  plates*  -617,  as  shown 
in  note  p.  55,  gives  a  result  identical  with  the  prac- 
tical results  of  Professor  Thomson's  experiments. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  triangular  notch  for 
gauging  is,  that  the  sections  for  all  depths  flowing 
over  are  similar  triangles,  and  therefore  the  coeffi- 
cient probably  remains  constant,  or  nearly  so,  not 
only  for  one  but  for  all  species  of  triangles,  when  the 
depth  at  the  open  is  not  very  little  indeed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  width  flowing  over  at  the  surface. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  proposed  triangular  form 
of  depression,  if  permanent  in  a  dam,  would  be  that 
the  angular  point  should  be  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
top  of  a  horizontal  crest  to  maintain  the  same  level, 
above,  of  the  water  during  floods  ;  and  therefore  the 
power  of  the  water  and  head  would  be  reduced  at 
the  period  when  most  required  for  mill-power  or 
navigation  purposes ;  that  is,  during  dry  weather. 
For  drainage  purposes  the  winter  level  or  that  du- 
ring floods,  must  evidently  be  kept  down,  unless 
when  the  banks  are  steep,  and  along  rapids;  but 
these  remarks  do  not  apply  to  dams  erected  across 
millraces  or  streams  where  the  banks  are,  generally, 
considerably  above  floods.  These  remarks  refer  to 
occasions  for  permanent  gauging  to  find  the  relations 
of  evaporation,  absorption,  and  discharge  in  given 
catchment  areas.  In  notch  gauging  to  determine  the 
useful  eflTect  of  water  engines,  rectangular  forms  in 
thin  plates  have  the  coefficients  already  well  deter- 
mined, and  the  calculations  are  easy. 
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DIFFERENT   EFFECTS  OF   CENTRAL  AND  MEAN  VELOCITIES. 

There  is,  however,  another  element  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  which  we  shall  have  to  refer 
to  more  particularly  hereafter;  it  is  this,  that  the 
central  velocity,  directly  facing  the  orifice,  is  also 
the  maximum  velocity  in  the  tube,  and  not  the  mean 
velocity.    The  ratio  of  these  velocities  is  1  :  -835 

nearly;  hence,  in  the  example,  p.  110,  where  -  =  3, 

A 

Q 

we  get  3  X  '835  z=  2*505  for  the  value  of  -  in  column 

1,  Table  V.,  opposite  to  which  we  shall  find  -649, 
the  coefficient  for  an  orifice  of  one-third  of  the 
section  of  the  tube  when  cylindrical  or  prismatic, 
Fig.  13;  and  3  X  '835  x  '807  =  202  nearly,  oppo- 
site to  which  we  shall  get  -661  for  the  coefficient 
when  the  orifice  is  at  the  end  of  the  short  tube. 

Fig.  14,  with  a  rounded  junction.    We  have,  there- 

c  c 

fore,  -  X  "835  equal  to  the  new  value  of    -    for 

A  A 

finding  the  discharge  from  orifices  at  the  end  of 
cylindrical  or  prismatic  tubes,  and  -  x  '835  x  '807 

A. 

c  c 

=  -  X  '67  nearly  for  the  new  value  of  -  when 

A  A 

finding  the  discharge  from  orifices  at  the  end  of  a 
short  tube  with  a  rounded  junction. 

The  ratio  of  a  mean  velocity  in  the  tube  to  that 
facing  the  orifice  cannot  be  less  than  -835  to  1,  and 
varies  up  to  1  to  1  ;  the  first  ratio  obtaining  when 
the  orifice  is  pretty  small  compared  with  the  sec- 
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tion  of  the  tube,  and  the  other  when  they  are 
equal.  If  we  suppose 
the  curve  d  c,  whose 
abscissaa  (a  b)  repre- 
sent the  ratio  of  the 
orifice  to  the  section 
of  the  tube,  and  whose 
ordinates  (be)  repre- 
sent the  ratio  of  the  mean  velocity  in  the  tube  to 
that  facing  the  orifice,  to  be  a  parabola,  we  shall 
find  the  following  values  : — 


^ 

,  "K  «        r 

n 

c 

A 

c 

^^ 

J 

L                          1 

t>                                                                                  1 

Batio  of  the  orifloe 


the  channel,  or              ValneS  of 
Talnes  of 

A       Kb 

c""ab 

dc. 

•0 

•165 

•1 

163 

•2 

•158 

•3 

•150 

•4 

139 

•5 

•124 

•6 

•106 

•7 

084 

•8 

069 

•9 

031 

10 

•000 

Batio  of  the  mean  velodty 

of  approadi  in  a  tahe  or 

diannel  to  that 

directly  opposite  the 

oiifloe,  or valaeB cA  he 


•836 
•837 
•842 
•860 
•861 
•876 
•894 
•916 
•941 
•969 
1^000 


These  values  of  i  c  are  to  be  multiplied  by  the  cor- 
responding  ratio  -  in  order  to  find  a  new  value, 

opposite  to  which  will  be  found,  in  the  table,  the 
coefficient  for  orifices  at  the  ends  of  short  prUm^t\^ 
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or  cylindrical  tubes ;  and  this  new  value  again  mul- 
tiplied by  -807, or  more  generally  by  c^  {izr~2]*f  will 

c 
give  another  new  value  of  -,  opposite  to  which,  in 

the  table,  will  be  found  the  coefficient  for  orifices 
at  the  ends  of  short  tubes  with  rounded  junctions. 

Example  III.  What 

shall  he  the  discharge 

from  an  orifice  A,  Fig. 

16,  2  feet  long  by  1 

foot   deepy    when    the 

valtie  of  -  is  B.  and 

^     A  ^ 

the  depth  of  the  centre 
of  A.  1  foot  6  inches 

below  the  surface  ?    We  have  Dt  =  2  x  1  X 


117*945 


12 


(Table  II.)  =  2  x  9-829  x  19-658  cubic  feet  per 
second  for  the  theoretical  discharge.  From  the  table 
on  last  page  the  coefficient  for  the  mean  velocity, 

facing  the  orifice,  is  about  '86 ;  hence  -  x  '86  =  3  x 

•86  z=  2-58.  If  we  take  the  coefficient  from  Table  I., 
we  shall  find  it  (opposite  to  2,  the  ratio  of  the  length 
of  the  orifice  to  its  depth)  to  be  -617  ;  and,  for  this 
coefficient,  opposite  to  2-58*  in  Table  V.,  or  the  next 
number  to  it,  we  find  the  required  coefficient  -636 ; 
hence  the  discharge  is  -636  x  19658  =z  12-502  cubic 
feet  per  second.  If  we  assume  the  coefficient  in  still 
water  to  be  -628,  then  we  shall  obtain  the  new  co- 

*  See  p.  106,  with  reference  to  the  modifications  of  equations 
(45)  and  (46)  into  (46a)  and  (46a)  suited  to  A^^  =  y^' 
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efficient  '647,  and  the  discharge  would  be  '647  x 
19-658  =  12-719  cubic  feet.  If  the  junction  of  the 
tube  with  the  cistern  be  rounded,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines,  we  have  to  multiply  2*58  by  -807,  which 

gives  2*08  for  the  new  value  of  -,  opposite  which  we 

shall  find,  in  Table  V.,  when  the  first  coefficient  is 
•628,  the  new  coefficient  -659 ;  and  the  discharge  in 
this  case  would  be  -659  x  19-658  =  12-955  cubic 
feet  per  second. 

It  is  not  necessary  to 
take  out  the  coefficient 
of  mean  velocity  facing 
the  orifice  to  more  than 
two  places  of  decimals- 
For  gauge  notches  in 
thin  plates  placed  in 
streams  and  millraces.  Fig.  17,  the  mean  coefficient 
•628,  for  still  water,  may  be  assumed  ;  thence  the  new 

coefficient  suited  to  the  ratio  --  may  be  found,  as  in 

the  first  portion  of  Example  III.  We  shall  leave 
the  working  out  of  the  results  when  h^  is  taken  equal 

to     • 


2^d 


to  the  student. 


Example  IV.  What  shall  be  the  discharge  through 
the  aperture  a,  equal  2  feet  by  1  foot^  when  the  channel 
is  to  the  orifice  as  3-375  to  1,  and  the  depth  of  the 
centre  is  1'25  foot  below  the  surface^  taken  at  about  3 
feet  above  the  orifice?  Here  the  coefficient  of  the 
approaching  velocity  is  -85  nearly,  whence  the  new 

value  of-  is  3-375  x  -85  =  2-87;  and  as  Ca=  -628^ 

A  ' 
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we  shall  get  from  Table  V.  the  new  coeflBcient  •644. 
Hence 

1 07'ftftQ 

D  =  2  X  1  X  11^-^  X  -644  (Table  II.)=  2  x  8-972  x  -644 

12  ^  ^ 

=  17-944  X  '644  =  11-556  cubic  feet  per  second. 
Weisbach  finds  the  discharge,  by  an  empirical 
formula,  to  be  11*31  cubic  feet.  If  the  coefficient 
be  sought  in  Table  I.,  we  shall  find  it  -617  nearly, 
from  which,  in  Table  V.,  we  shall  find  the  new 
coefficient  to  be  -632  :  hence  17-944  x  -632  =  11-341 
cubic  feet  per  second.  If  the  coefficient  -6225  were 
used,  we  should  find  the  new  coefficient  equals  '638, 
and  the  discharge  11-468  cubic  feet.  Or  thus:  The 
ratio  of  the  head  at  the  upper  edge  to  the  depth  of 

the  orifice  is— =-75,  and  from  Table  IV.   we  find 

12  ' 


(1-75)^  — (-75)^  =  1-6655.  Assuming  the  coefficient 
to  be  -644,  we  find  from  Table  VI.  the  discharge  per 
minute  over  a  weir  12  inches  deep  and  1  foot  long  to 

,        208-650  +  205-119  oa^  oo>i  u-      r     x  i  j 

be  =  206-884  cubic  feet  nearly;   and 

2 

as  the  length  of  the  orifice  is  2  feet,  we  have 
— — ^- =  11-482  cubic  feet  per  second,  which 

60  ^  ' 

is  the  correct  theoretical  discharge  for  the  coefficient 
•644,  and  less  than  the  approximate  result,  11-556 
cubic  feet  above  found,  by  only  a  very  small  dif- 
ference. The  velocity  of  approach  in  this  example 
must  be  derived  from  the  surface  inclination  of  the 
stream.    The  working  out  of  this  example  and  the 

increase  of  the  discharge  when  \  =  s— ^  will  afford 
practice  to  the  student. 
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For  notches  or  Poncelet  weirs  the  approaching 
velocity  is  a  maximum  at  or  near  the  surface.  If  the 
central  velocity  at  the  surface  facing  the  notch  be  1, 
the  mean  velocity  from  side  to  side  will  be  -914.  We 
^may  therefore  assume  the  variation  of  the  central  to 
the  mean  velocity  to  be  from  1  to  '914;  and  hence 
the  ratio  of  the  mean  velocity  at  the  surface  of  the 
channel  to  that  facing  the  notch  or  weir  cannot  be 
less  than  '914  to  1,  and  varies  up  to  1  to  1 ;  the  first 
ratio  obtaining  when  the  notch  or  weir  occupies  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  side  or  width  of  the  channel, 
and  the  other  when  the  weir  extends  for  the  whole 
width.  Following  the  same  mode  of  calculation  as 
at  p.  129,  Fig.  15,  we  shall  find  as  follows : — 

Batioofthe  Values  of  Values  of 

width  of  fhe  notch  Jl  ^  k  /• 

tothewidihof  ^.        i«  -r^.        '^  ^ 

theohanneL  Fig.  16.  Fig.  15. 

•0  -086  -914 

•1  -085  -915 

•2  -083  -917 

•3  -078  -922 

•4  -072  -928 

•5  -064  -936 

•6  -055  -945 

•7  -044  -956 

•8  -031  -969 

•9  -016  -984 

10  -000  1-000 

These  values  of  5  c  are  to  be  used  as  before  in 
order  to  find  the  value  of  -,  opposite  to  which  in  the 
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tables,  and  under  the  heading  for  weirs,  will  be  found 
the  new  coefficient. 

Example  V.  The  length  of  a  weir  is  10  feet;  the 
width  of  the  approaching  channel  is  20  feet;  the  head, 
measured  about  &feet  above  the  weir,  is  9  inches  ;  and 
the  depth  of  the  channel  Zfeet:  what  is  the  discharge  ? 
Assuming  the  circumstances  of  the  overfall  to  be 
such  that  the  Coefficient  of  discharge  for  heads, 
measured  from  still  water  in  a  deep  weir  basin  or 
reservoir,  will  be  -617,  we  shall  find  from  Table  VI. 
the  discharge  to  be  128-642  x  10  =  128642  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  but  from  the  smallness  of  the 
channel  the  water  approaches  the  weir  with  some 

C       20  X  8 

velocity,  and  -  =  — — «  =  8.    We  have  also  the  width 

•^ '  A       10  X  J 

of  the  channel  equal  to  twice  the  width  of  the  weir, 

and  hence  (small  table,  p.  133,)  8  x  -936  =  7-488  for 

c 
the  new  value  of  -•    From  Table  V.  we  now  find  the 

A 

new  coefficient =  -623,  and  hence  the  dis- 

2  ' 

,  .     1286-42  X  .623       ,^^^^0        -u-     r     j.  •       x 

charge  is =  1298*93  cubic  feet  per  mmute. 

Or  thus :  As  the  theoretical  discharge.  Table  VI.,  is 
2084-96  cubic  feet,  we  get  2084-96  x  -623  =  1298-93, 
the  same  as  before.  In  this  example,  however,  the 
mean  velocity  approaching  the  overfall  bears  to  the 
mean  velocity  in  the  channel  a  greater  ratio  than 
1  :  -936,  as,  though  the  head  is  pretty  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depth  of  the  channel,  the  ratio  of  the 

sections  -  =  -  is  small.    We  shall  therefore  be  more 

0      8 

correct  by  finding  the  multiplier  from  the  small  table, 
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p.  129.     By  doing  so  the  new  value  of  -  is  8  x  -838 

=  6*704.  From  this  and  the  coeflBcient  '617  we  shall 
find,  as  before  from  Table  V.,  the  new  coefficient  to 
be  -627 ;  hence  we  get  2084-96  x  -627  =  1307-27 
cubic  feet  per  minute  for  the  discharge. 

The  foregoing  solution  takes  for  granted  that  the 
velocity  of  approach  is  subject  to  contraction  before 
arriving  at  the  overfall  or  in  passing  through  it ; 
now,  as  this  reduces  the  mean  velocity  of  approach 
from  1  to  -784,  Table  V.,  when  the  coefficient  for 
heads  in  still  water  is  '617,  we  have  to  multiply  the 

value  of-  =  6-704,  last  found,  by  -784,  and  we  get 
6-704  X  -784  —  5-26  for  the  value  -  due  to  this  cor- 

A 

rection,  from  which  we  find  the  corresponding  co- 
efficient in  Table  V.  to  be  '629,  and  hence  the  cor- 
rected discharge  is  2084-96  x  -629  =  1311-44  cubic 

feet.     It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  value  of  -  in 

Table  V.  is  simply  an  approximate  value  for  the  ratio 
of  the  velocity  in  the  channel  facing  the  orifice  to  the 
velocity  in  the  orifice  itself;  and  the  corrections 
applied  in  the  foregoing  examples  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  this  ratio  of  velocity  more  correctly 

than  the  simple  expression  -gives  it.    The  following 

auxiliary  table  will  enable  us  to  find  the  correction, 
and  thence  the  new  coefficient,  with  facility.  Thus, 
if  the  channel  be  five  times  the  size  of  the  orifice, 
and  a  loss  in  the  approaching  velocity  takes  place 
equal  to  that  in  a  short  cylindrical  tube,  we  ^^\. 
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ADXnjlBT  TIBLE,  TO  BC  OSKD  WITH  TABLE  T.  70R  KOItB  HEIBLY  TIintlNa 
THE  COEFPiraERt  Or  DISCHABQE  HZlItLY  BOIIBD  10  BQOATIONS  (45  a) 

«n.  (IBo). 


1 

1 

4 

1 

MoJHpUarB  lor  Jnding  the  new  .alM.  ol  °  in  T.blk  V.,  when 
ths  vnter  ipproiches  snd  pluiel  Ihrengh  tlie  oriflee,  wiaonl 

If 

a 

OoefflE*- 
■H30 

OoelBo'- 

■eas 

Coefflo'- 
■617 

■606 

■595 

■SB4 

■573    1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 
e 

7 
8 
9 
0 

1 

835 
B3T 
S42 
800 
861 
870 
804 
916 

m 

069 
OOO 

00 
70 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
7B 
78 
91 
831 

67 
68 
68 
69 
SO 
71 
73 
74 
76 
78 
807 

an 

m 

06 
87 
B8 

60 
TO 

ra 

T4 
■76 
784 

■04 
■64 
■64 
-6S 
'66 
■67 
■68 
■TO 
■78 
■74 

62 

m 
ea 

64 

OS 
66 
68 
TO 
73 
740 

60 
60 
61 
SI 

m 

63 
64 
68 
08 
70 

no 

68 
59 
S9 
58 
60 
61 

04 
66 
68 

5  X  '842  =4-210  for  the  new  value  of-,  opposite  to 
which,  in  Table  Y.,  will  be  found  the  coefficient 
sought.  If  the  coefficient  for  still  water  be  -606,  we 
shall  find  it  to  be  -612  for  orifices  and  -623  for  weirs. 
But  when  the  water  approaches  without  loss  of 
velocity,  we  find  from  the  auxiliary  table  -64  for  the 
multiplier  instead  of  -842,  and  consequently  the  new 

value  of- becomes  5  x  -64  =3-2,  from  which  we 
shall  find  -617  to  be  the  new  coefficient  for  orifices 
and  •636  for  weirs.  The  auxiliary  table  is  calculated 
by  multiplyii^  the  numbers  in  the  second  column 
(see  third  column,  table,  p.  129)  by  the  value  of  c^x 

j  _A ,  which  will  be  found  from  Table  V.,  for 
the  different  values  of  c,  in  the  table,  viz. 
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•639,  -628,  -617,  -606,  -595,  -584,  and  -573,  to  be 
•831,  -807,  -784,  -762,  -740,  -719,  and  -699  respec- 
tively, as  given  in  the  top  and  bottom  lines  of  figures. 

When     a  A  2  in  equations  (45)  and  (46)  is  equal  to 

171  C^ 

— y_^  in  equations  (45a)  and  (46a),  then  q  =  1, 

2         ^1 

and  Cd  ll  +  — 2zr-2f  '^^  equation  (45)  is  equal  to 
I ^  +     2_i  f    1^1  equation  (45a) ;   and  c^  \(l  -|- 


/.2  3^  ^2  3. 


Tf? 


'^^^-^rJ-c^\  ^^  ®^^^*^^^  (^6)  is  equal  to 

{(l  +^^i7  -  (^?:=ri7}  in  equation  (46a) ;  and 

therefore  the  coefficient  found  from  Table  Y.  for 
Cd  =  1  will  give  the  multiplier  for  c^,  outside  the 
brackets,  in  (45a)  and  (46a),  to  find  the  new  coeffi- 
cients.   Thus  in  the  last  example  w  zz  5,  and  hence 

Table  V.  for  c^  z=  1,  we  find  1 1  +^^zri}   =  1-021 

and  {(1  +^i7-(^l)^  =  1-055.      Hence 

1-021  X  -606  =  -619  nearly ;  and  1-055  x  '606  =  -639 
nearly,  the  new  coefficients  found  from  the  other 
method  being  -617  and  -636,  the  difference  by  both 
methods  being  of  no  great  practical  importance. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  equations  (45), 
(46),  (45a),  and  (46a),  the  head  due  to  the  velocity  of 
supply  or  approach,  A.,  must  be  extra  to  the  head  A, 
and  no  part  of  it,  and  that — as  is  indicated  by  the 
equations — m  can  never  be  so  small  as  unity.  These 
equations  are  not,  therefore,  strictly  applicable  to 
orifices  in  the  short  tubes,  Fig.  15  and  Fig.  16,  aJ- 
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though  they  can  be  made  practically  so  within  definite 
limits.  The  initial  value  of  c^  itself  varies  consider- 
ably with  the  position  and  form  of  the  orifice ;  for  a 
mean  value  of  '707  it  changes  according  to  the  rela- 

•707 
tion  of  c  and  a  into -ori*  and  for  a  value  of 

(1-8^)* 
•618  for  an  orifice,  central  in  a  thin  plate,  Professor 
Eankine's  formula,  p.  110,  is  applicable. 

In  weirs  at  right 
angles  to  channels 
with  parallel  sides^ 
the  sectional  area  can 
never  equal  that  of 
the  channel  unless  it  be  measured  at  or  above  the 
point  A,  where  the  sinking  of  the  overfall  commences  ; 
and  unless  also  the  bed  c  n  and  surface  a  b  have 
the  same  inclinatioUi  In  all  open  channels,  as  mill- 
races,  streams,  rivers,  the  supply  is  derived  from 
the  surface  inclination  of  a  b,  and  this  inclination 
regulates  itself  to  the  discharging  power  of  the  over- 
fall. When  the  overfall  and  channel  have  the  same 
width,  and  it  is  considerable,  we  have,  as  shall 
appear  hereafter,  91  \/  h  s  for  the  mean  velocity  in 
the  channel,  where  h  is  the  depth  in  feet  and  s  the 
rate  of  inclination  of  the  surface  a  b.    We  have  also 

2 

-  \/2ffh  for  the  theoretical  velocity  of  discharge  at 

the  overfall,  of  equal  depth  with  the  channel,  and, 
when  both  velocities  are  equal, 

-  v/171  =  5-36  %/ A  =  91  \/A5 ; 

8  ^ 

from  which  we  find 
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5  =  —  =-00346, 

289  ' 

the  incliDation  of  b  a  when  the  supply  is  equal  to 
the  theoretical  discharge  at  the  overfall.  If  the  co- 
efficient at  the  overfall  were  '628,  or,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  thing,  if  a  large  and  deep  weir  basin  inter- 
vene between  the  weir  and  channel,  Fig.  19,  a  a 


approach  would  be 


would  be  level,  the  velocity  of 
destroyed,  and  we  should  have 

5-35  X  -628  s/X=  3-36  \/"A  = 
and  thence  the  inclination  of  a  b 
s  =  — =  -00136 

731 

very  nearly.  When  we  come  to  discuss  the  surface 
inclination  of  rivers,  we  shall  see  that  the  conditions 
here  assumed  and  the  resulting  surface  inclinations 
would  involve  a  considerable  loss  of  head.  If  the 
quantity  discharged  under  both  circumstances  be  the 
same,  and  h  be  the  depth  in  the  first  case,  Fig.  18, 
we  shall  then  have  the  head  in  the  latter  case.  Fig. 

19,  equal  C-r^  *  =  1'36  h  very  nearly,  from  which 
and  the  surface  inclination  the  extent  of  the  back- 
water may  be  found  with  sufficient  accuracy.  When, 
in  F^.  19,  the  inclination  of  a  b  exceeds  — ,  the  head 

"  7M 

at  a  must  exceed  the  depth  of  the  river  above  a. 
We  must  refer  to  pages  further  on.  Section  S,  for 
some  remarks  on  the  backwater  curve. 
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SECTION  V. 


SUBMERGED  ORIFICES  AND  WEIRS. — CONTRACTED 

RIVER   CHANNELS. 

The  available  pres- 
sure at  any  point  in 
the  depth  of  the  ori- 
fice A,  Fig.  20,  is  equal 
to  the  difference  of  the 
pressures  on  each  side. 


This  difference  is  equal  to  the  pressure  due  to  the 
height  A,  between  the  water  surfaces  on  each  side  of 
the  orifice ;  in  this  case,  the  velocity  is 

(47.)  v^c^s/Yfh^ 

and  the  discharge 

(48.)  \>^ldc^s/Tgh\ 

in  which,  as  before,  /  is  the  length,  and  d  the  depth 

of  the  rectangular  orifice  a. 

When  the  orifice  is 
partly  submerged,  as 
in  Fig.  21,  we  may 
put  hy,  —  h  =  c?2  for 
the  submerged  depth, 

and  h  —  h^=,  d^  the  remaining  portion  of  the  depth  ; 
whence  c?i  +  rfa  =  ^  is  the  entire  depth.    The  dis- 
charge  through  the  submerged  depth  d^iscjd^y. 
\/2  g  hy  and  the  discharge  through  the  upper  portion 
di  is 
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whence  the  whole  discharge — assuming  the  coeflB- 
cient  of  discharge  c^.  is  the  same  for  the  upper  and 
lower  depths — is 

(49.)     j)  =  cJs/Tff{d,\/~h  +  ^  (hi-h,^)]. 
We  may,  however,  equation  (31),  assume  that 

very  nearly,  and  hence 

(50.)    T>  =  cjd^s/2jh  +cjd,\/2ff(h^^^} 

As  At  +  2^  =  A  —  2^  this  equation  may  be  changed 
into 


(51.)     ly^cJd^s/Tfh  +  cjd^  ^2g  (At+  ^) 
In  either  of  these  forms  the  values  of 


c,s/2gh,c,  x/2ff(h__^y  and  ca  \/2ff  (At+f ) 

can  be  had  from  Table  II.,  and  the  value  of  the  dis- 
charge D  thence  easily  found. 

When  the  water*  approaches  the  orifice  with  a 
determinate  velocity,  the  height  h^  due  to  that  velo- 
city can  be  found  from  Table  II.,  and  the  discharge 
is  then  found  by  substituting  A  +  A.  and  h^  +  h^  for 
h  and  h^  in  the  above  equations. 

In  the  submerged 
weir.  Fig.  22,  A  be- 
comes equal  to  di,  and 
At  =  0  ;  the  discharge, 
equation  (49),  then  be- 
comes 
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(52.) 


/  y 2  / 


When  the  water  approaches  with  a  velocity  due 
to  the  height  Aa,  then  h  becomes  h  +  Ky  K  =  K^  and 
equation  (49)  becomes 

(53.)  D  ==  c J  v^  [d^  v'^qiA+l  (c?i  +  A/  -  h^\ 

In  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  rivers,  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  construct  weirs  so  as  to 
raise  the  upper  waters  by  a  given  depth,  c?i.  The 
discharge  n  is  in  such  cases  previously  known,  or 
easily  determined,  and  from  the  values  of  d^  and  d 
we  can  easily  determine,  equation  (52),  the  value  of 

(54.)  rfa  =     ,    \     ,  — -  ^1  ; 

or,  by  taking  the  velocity  of  approach  into  account, 

(55)     ff  -  ^  __Hdi  +  Kf—hf 

This  value  of  rfg  i^^st  be  the  depth  of  the  top  of  the 
weir  below  the  original  surface  of  the  water,  in  order 
that  this  surface  should  be  raised  by  a  given  depth, 
di.    When  h^  is  small  compared  with  ^,  we  may  take 

^  {d,  +A.)  =  2  X  (^L±^!=Min  equation  (66). 

8  8  Vdi  +  A, 

Example  VI.  A  river  whose  width  at  the  surface 
is  ^Ofeet,  whose  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  4t^feet^  and 
whose  cross  sectional  area  is  325  feety  has  a  surface 
inclination  of  1  foot  per  mile ;  to  what  depth  below ^ 
or  height  above  the  surface  must  a  weir  at  right  angles 
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to  the  channel  he  raised^  so  that  the  depth  of  water 
immediately  above  it  shall  he  increased  hy  Z\feet  ? 

When  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  4*4  feet,  and 
the  fall  per  mile  1  foot,  we  find  from  Table  VIII. 
that  the  mean  velocity  of  the  river  is  29*98  or  30 
inches  very  nearly  per  second.  The  discharge  is, 
therefore,  325  x  2i  i=  812-5  cubic  feet  per  second, 

or  48750   cubic  feet  per  minute.     Hence,  = 

696*4  cubic  feet,  must  pass  over  each  foot  in  length 
of  the  weir  per  minute.  Assuming  the  coefficient 
Cd  =  -628  in  the  first  instance,  we  find  from  Table 
VI.  the  head  passing  over  a  weir  corresponding  to 
this  discharge  to  be  27-4  inches ;  but  as  the  head  is 
to  be  increased  by  3J  feet,  or  42  inches,  it  is  clear 
that  the  weir  must  be  perfect ;  that  is,  have  a  clear 
overfall,  and  rise  42  —  27*4  =  14-6  inches  over  the 
original  water  surface.  In  order  that  the  weir  may 
be  submerged,  or  imperfect^  the  head  could  not  be 
increased  by  more  than  27*4  inches.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, assume  in  the  example,  that  the  increase  shall 
be  only  18  instead  of  42  inches;  the  weir  then 
becomes  submerged,  and  we  have,  from  equation  (54), 

d^  = ^?^'^         -J.  X  18"  (as  /  =  1  foot). 

•628  \/ 18"  X  2^     3  ^ 

The  value  of  the  first  part  of  this  expression  is 

found  from  Table  VI.  or  Table  II.  equal  to 

696-4  696-4 


1^X^x370-341      370-341 

18         2 


=  1-88  feet  =  22-56  in.  J 


36 
•6 


hence  22-56  — —'=■  10-66  inches  is  the  value  of  d^; 
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that  is,  the  submerged  weir  must  be  built  within 
10-56  inches  of  the  surface  to  raise  the  head  18 
inches  above  the  former  level  If,  however,  the 
velocity  of  approach  be  taken  into  account,  we  shall 

812*5 
find  this  velocity  equals  -tqtt  =  2  feet  per  second 

very  nearly ;  and  the  height,  or  value  of  A^,  due  to 
this  velocity,  taken  from  Table  II.,  is  -  =  '75  inches 
nearly ;  therefore,  from  equation  (56), 

^  __  696-4 2      (18-75)t-(-75)^ 

'      -628  >/2<yX  18-75'     s^         \/WT5 

The  value  of ,^^^'^  =  (from  Table  VI.) 

•628  \/2ffX  18-75''      ^  ^ 

696-4  696-4    =  1-84  feet  =  22-08  in.; 


ix-^X  393-76  "3^8-8* 

2        1875 


3  ,  ^^^3  ,   N*-.v3 


also '-  X  (m^;jz.(:l^^i  ^  18.75 -ix-i:^ 

2  *65 

=  12-5 --X  ;nQQ  =  12-5--1  =  12-4. 

3  4*dd 

Hence  <i;j=  22-08  — 12-4=z9-68  inches,  or  about  1 
inch  less  than  the  value  previously  found  from  equa- 
tion (54).  The  mean  coeflScient  of  discharge  was 
here  assumed  to  be  -628.  Experiments  on  submerged 
weirs  show  that  the  value  of  c^  varies  from  -5  up 
to  -8,  but  as  this  coefficient  would  reduce  the  value 
of  c?2?  or  the  depth  of  the  top  of  the  weir  below  the 
surface,  it  is  safer  (where  a  given  depth  above  a  weir 

*  This  is  found  from  Table  U.  more  readily. 
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must  be  obtained)  to  use  the  lesser  and  ordinary 
coefficients  of  perfect  weirs,  with  a  clear  overfall,  for 
finding  the  crest  levels  of  submerged  weirs,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  construct  them.  If  the  coefficient  -8  were 
used  in  the  previous  calculation,  we  should  have  found 

•628x22-08      ,^  ,       ^^^^     ^^  ,       ,  ^^  . 
d^  = ^ 12-4  =  17'33  - 12-4  =  4-93  in., 

or  not  much  more  than  half  the  previous  value ; 
but  this  would  only  increase  the  whole  height  of  the 
weir  by  968  -  4-93  =  4-75  inches. 

As  D  1=  -cJ\/Yff  {(rfi  +  h^y—hj}  for  a  perfect 

o 

weir  with  a  free  overfall,  it  is  clear  that  when  d  is 

9  -  3  ^ 

greater  than  -c^l  \/  2ff  {(di  +  h^y  "  ^I}f  the  weir 

is  imperfect  or  submerged.  For  backwater  curve 
see  Section  X. 

In  the  following  table  of  coefficients  from  Lesbros* 
c?a  is  measured  from  that  point  below  the  weir 
where  its  value  is  a  minimum.  On  examining  equa- 
tion (52),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  equation  d  =  c^l 
{di  +  e/a)  s/'i^gdx  adopted  by  Lesbros  is  incorrect, 
and  can  only  be  safely  used  within  the  limits  of  his 
experiments. 


♦  Yiie  p.  84,  deuxi^me  Edition,    Hydraulique,  par   Arthur 
Morin.    Paris,  1858. 
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Values  of  the 

Values  of  the 

Values  of 

coefficient  e  in  the 

Values  of 

coefficient  e^  in  the 

<*. 

fohnula   ' 
o  «  <;   lid   +  d\ 
d    V  1          2^ 

^1 

ormula 
D  =^  c    I  (d    +  d  \ 

\-\r\ 

dj+d. 

^                        «• 

X  */2gd^. 

xV^gd^' 

•001 

•227 

•060 

•519 

•002 

•295 

•080 

•817 

•003 

•363 

•100 

•616 

•150 

•612 

•004 

•430 

•  ^200 

•507 

•005 

•496 

•250 

•602 

•006 

•656 

•800 

•497 

•007 

•697 

•850 

•492 

•008 

•605 

•400 

•487 

•009 

•600 

•450 

•480 

•010 

•596 

•016 

•680 

•500 

•474 

•020 

•870 

•850 

•466 

•026 

•667 

•600 

•459 

•030 

•546 

•700 

•444 

•035 

•637 

•800 

•427 

•040 

•831 

•900 

•409 

•045 

•526 

1-000 

•390 

•050 

•522 

» 

» 

The  experimental  valaes  are  those  shown  between  the  horizontal  lines,  the  others  ahoTe 

the  upper  ones,  and  below  the  lower  ones,  were  deduced  from  calculations  bj  Lesbros. 

The  true  value  of  the  discharge  is  expressed  by 

the  equation  d  =  Cd  M-c?i  +  rfaf  X  \/2  g  rf„  and 

the  values  of  c^  in  the  above  table  are,  therefore, 
too  small,  applied  to  the  correct  formula.  When 
c?i  =  c?2  the  table  gives  c^  =  -474.  Now  for  weirs 
in  which  the  sheet  passing  over  is  "drowned,"  the 
general  value  of  the  coefficient  is  about  -67 ;  this 
would  give  the  coefficient  for  the  lower  portion  c?2, 
in  the  true  formula,  equal  to  -503,  and  a  mean  co- 
efficient Cd  in  the  correct  formula  (52)  equal  to  -569 
nearly.  When  c?3  =  200  c?i,  the  apparent  limits  of 
the  experiments  on  the  other  side,  then  the  mean 
value  of  Cd  =  -496  nearly  in  equation  (52).  These 
results  would  show  that  the  coefficient  due  to  the 
submerged  depth  d^,  in  the  first  and  last  experiments. 
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is  equal  to  about  -6  nearly,  (but  varies  to  -6  nearly 

in  some  of  the  middle  experiments,)  or  thereabouts, 

and,  therefore,  equation  (52)  for  submerged  weirs, 

aa  the  coefficient  for  the  upper  part  rfi  is  -67,  would 

become 

(52a.)    d==?X  {-445(/.+  -5(4}  X  \/2^; 

which  for  feet  measures  woald  become  again 

(52r)     d  =  /x  \/^X  {3-56rf,  +  4«^}> 

for  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second  over  a 

submerged  weir,  Fig.  22. 


CONTRACn^ED   BIVEB   CHANNELS. 

When  the  banks  of  a  river,  whose  bed  has  a 
uniform  inclination,  approach  each  other,  and  con- 
tract the  width  of  the  channel  in  any  way,  as  in 


Fig.  23,  the  water  will  rise  in  the  channel  above  the 
contracted  portion  a,  until  the  increased  velocity  of 
discharge  compensates  for  the  reduced  cross  section. 
If  we  put,  as  before,  di  for  the  increase  of  depth 
immediately  above  the  contracted  width,  and  d^  for 
the  previous  depth  of  the  channel,  we  shall  find  the 
quantity  of  water  passing  thi;ough  the  lower  depth, 
(/a,  equal  to  cjd,  s/  Igd^,  in  which  I  is  the  width  of 
the   contracted  channel  at  A,  and.lhe  quantity  of 

water  overflowing  through  dy,  eqliid  tb  ^  c^  /  rfj  s/tgd-^ ; 

lS 
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and  hence  the  whole  discharge  through  a  is 
(56.)  i>  =  cj  s/  lgd^(d^  +  ^  d^^ 

When  our  object  is  to  find  the  width  I  of  the  con- 
tracted channel,  so  that  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
upper  stretch  shall  be  increased  by  a  given  depth  c?i, 
we  shall  find 

(57.)  /= __5 __ 

When  the  velocity  of  approach  is  considerable,  or 
when  the  height  h^  due  to  it  becomes  a  large  portion 
of  c?i,  its  effect  must  not  be  neglected.  In  this  case, 
as  before,  we  find  the  discharge  through  the  depth 
d^  equal  io  c^ld^\/  Ig  {di  +  h^ ;  and  the  discharge 

2  y 3 

through  the  depth  d^  equal  io  -c^l  V  2 g  {{d^  -{-  h^y 
—  Af } ;  and  hence  the  whole  discharge  is 

2 
3 

from  which  we  shall  find 


(580  i>=^d^V^W^i  +  ^a)*  +  7[(rfi  +  Aa)^-Afj}; 


(69.)    1= 


W2g{d,{d,  +  hJ^  +  l[id^  +  Kf--hfl} 

If  the  projecting  spur  or  jetty  at  a  be  itself  sub- 
merged, these  formulae  must  be  extended ;  the  man- 
ner of  doing  so,  however,  presents  no  difficulty,  as  it 
is  only  necessary  to  find  the  discharges  of  the 
different  sections  according  to  the  preceding  formulae, 
and  then  add  them  together ;  but  the  resulting  for- 
mula so  found  is  too  complicated  to  be  of  much 
practical  value. 
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HEADS  ARISING  FROM  PIERS  AND  BACKWATER  ABOVE  BRIDGES. 

Equations  (56),  (57),  (58),  and  (59),  are  applicable 
to  cases  of  contraction  of  river  channels  caused  by 
the  construction  of  bridge-piers  and  abutments,  when 
the  width  I  is  put  for  the  sum  of  the  openings  between 
them.  The  value  of  the  coeflBcient  c^  will  depend  on 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case;  we  have 
seen  that  it  rises  from  -5  to  -7  in  some  cases  of 
submerged  weirs,  and  for  cases  of  contracted  chan- 
nels it  rises  sometimes  as  high  as  '8,  particularly 
when  they  are  analogous  to  those  for  the  dis- 
charge through  mouth-pieces  and  short  tubes.  When 
the  heads  of  the  piers  are  square  to  the  chan- 
nel, the  coeflBcient  may  be  taken  at  about  '6  ;  when 
the  angles  of  the  cut-waters  or  sterlings  are  ob- 
tuse, it  may  be  taken  at  about  '7  ;  and  when  curved 
and  acute,  at  -8.  With  this  coeflBcient,  a  head  of  2| 
inches  will  give  a  velocity  of  very  nearly  36  inches,  or 
3  feet  per  second ;  but  as  a  certain  amount  of  loss 
takes  place  from  the  velocity  of  the  tail-water  being 
in  general  less  than  that  through  the  arch,  also  from 
obstructions  in  the  passage,  and  from  square-headed 
and  very  short  piers,  the  coefficient  may  be  so  small 
in  some  cases  as  -5,  which  would  require  a  head  of 
6f  inches  to  obtain  the  same  velocity.  This  head  is 
to  the  former  as  54  to  21.  The  selection  of  the  proper 
coeflBcient  suited  to  any  particular  case  is,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance  in  determining  the 
effect  of  obstructions  in  river  channels :  we  shall  have 
to  recur  to  this  subject  again,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  here,  that  the  form  of  the  approaches,  the 
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length  of  the  piers  compared  with  the  distance  between 
them,  or  span,  and  the  length  and  form  of  the  obstruc- 
tion compared  with  the  width  of  the  channel,  must  be 
duly  considered  before  the  coefficient  suited  to  the 
particular  case  can  be  fixed  upon.  Indeed,  the  coeffi- 
cients will  always  approximate  towards  those,  given 
in  the  next  section,  for  mouth-pieces,  shoots,  and  short 
tubes  similarly  circumstanced.  For  some  further 
remarks  on  contracted  channels,  see  Section  X 


SECTION  VI. 


8H0BT  TUBES,  MOUTH-PIECBS,  AND  APPROACHES. — ^ALTERATION 
IN  THE  COEFFICIENTS  FROM  FRICTION  BT  INCREASING  THE 
LENGTH. — COEFFICIENTS  OF  DISCHARGE  FOR  SIMPLE  AND 
COMPOUND  SHORT  TUBES. — SHOOTS. 

The  only  orifices  we  have  heretofore  referred  to 
were  those  in  thin  plates  or  planks,  with  a  few  inci- 
dental exceptions.  It  has  been  shown,  page  48,  Fig.  4, 
that  a  rounding  off,  next  the  water,  of  the  mouth- 
piece increases  the  coefficient ;  and  when  the  curving 

Fig.  24. 


assumes  the  form  of  the  verux-contracta^  the  coefficient 
increases  to  '986,  or  nearly  unity.    The  discharge 
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from  a  short  cylindrical  tube  a,  Fig.  24,  whose  length 
is  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  times  the  diameter,  is 
found  to  be  very  nearly  an  arithmetical  mean  between 
the  theoretical  discharge  and  the  discharge  through  a 
circular  orifice  in  a  thin  plate  of  the  same  diameter 
as  the  tube,  or  '814  nearly.  If,  however,  the  inner 
arris  be  rounded,  or  chamfered  off  in  any  way,  the 
coefficient  will  increase  until,  in  the  tube  b.  Fig.  24, 
with  a  properly-rounded  junction,  it  becomes  unity 
very  nearly.  In  the  conical  short  tubes  c  and  d  the 
coefficients  are  found  to  vary  according  to  some  func- 
tion of  the  converging  or  diverging  angles  o,  o,  and 
according  as  we  take  the  lesser  or  greater  diameter  to 
calculate  from.  When  the  length  of  the  tube  exceeds 
twice  the  diameter,  the  friction  of  the  water  against 
the  sides  may  be  taken  into  account. 

The  following  table,  calculated  by  us,  for  a  coeffi- 
cient of  friction  -00699,  due  to  a  discharging  velocity 
of  about  eighteen  inches  per  second,  see  Section  VIIL, 
shows  the  resistance  arising  from  friction  in  pipes  of 
different  lengths  in  relation  to  the  diameter,  and  will 
be  found  of  considerable  practical  value.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  the  calculations  are  made  for  three 
different  orifices  of  entry.  First,  when  the  arrises 
are  rounded,  as  in  b.  Fig.  24,  with  a  coefficient  of 
•986 ;  secondly,  when  the  arrises  are  square,  as  in  A, 
with  a  coefficient  of  -815  ;  and,  thirdly,  when  the  pipe 
projects  into  the  vessel,  when  the  coefficient  of  entry 
becomes  reduced  to  '715.    The  velocity  is 

V  =  Ci  \/2  ff  A, 
h  being  measured  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tube. 
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COEFFICIENTS 

FOR  SHOBT  AND  LONG  TUBES. 

Number  of  dii^e- 

ten  in  the  length 

of  the  pipe. 

Corresponding  coeflBcients 

of  discharge,  showing 

the  effects  of  friction. 

Number  of  diame- 
ters in  the  length 
of  the  pipe. 

Corresponding  coefSclents 
of  discharge,  showing 
t|ie  effects  of  Mction. 

2  diameters 

•986 

•814 

•716 

650  diameters 

•228 

•226 

•223 

6 

•936 

•779 

•690 

700       „ 

•220 

•217 

•216 

10 

•884 

•747 

•668 

750       „ 

•213 

•211 

•209 

15 

•840 

•720 

•649 

800       „ 

•206 

•206 

•203 

20 

•801 

•696 

•630 

850       „ 

•201 

•199 

•197 

26 

•767 

•673 

•615 

900       „ 

•195 

•193 

•192 

30 

•737 

•663 

•598 

960       „ 

•190 

•189 

•187 

30 

•711 

•634 

•684 

1000       „ 

•186 

•184 

•183 

40 

•693 

•617 

•570 

1100       „ 

•177 

•176 

•176 

45 

•665 

•601 

•668 

1200       „ 

•170 

•169 

•168 

60 

•646 

•586 

•646 

1400       „ 

•158 

•167 

•166 

100 

•513 

•480 

•468 

1600       „ 

•148 

•147 

•146 

150 

•439 

•418 

•403 

1800       „ 

•139 

•139 

•138 

200         ,» 

•389 

•375 

•364 

2000       „ 

•132 

•132 

•131 

260 

•364 

•345 

•334 

2200       „ 

•126 

•126 

•126 

300 

•327 

•318 

•311 

2400       „ 

•120 

•120 

•120 

350 

•304 

•297 

•292 

2600       „ 

•116 

•116 

•116 

400 

•287 

•280 

•276 

2800       „ 

•112 

•112 

•112 

450 

•271 

•266 

•262 

3000       „ 

•108 

•108 

•108 

500 

•258 

•264 

•250 

3200       „ 

•106 

•106 

•104 

550 

•247 

•243 

•240 

3400       „ 

•102 

•102 

•101 

600 

•237 

•234 

•231 

3600       „ 

•099 

•099 

•099 

We  see  from  tWs  table,  that  the  eflfect  of  adding 
to  the  length  of  the  pipe  is  greatest  next  the  orifice  of 
entry.  The  eflfect  of  a  few  diameters  added  to  the 
length  in  long  pipes  is,  practically,  immaterial ;  but 
in  short  pipes  it  is  considerable. 

As  for  orifices  in  thin  plates,  so  also  for  short 
tubes,  the  coefficients  are  found  to  vary  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  centre  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  to  increase  as  the  depths  and  diameter  of 
the  tube  decrease.  Poleni  first  remarked  that  the 
discharge  through  a  short  tube  was  greater  than  that 
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through  a  simple  orifice,  of  the  same  diameter,  in  the 
proportion  of  133  to  100,  or  as  -617  to  821. 

CYLINDRICAL   SHORT   TUBES,  A,   PIG.   24. 

The  experiments  of  Bossut,  as  reduced  by  Prony, 
give  the  following  coefficients,  at  the  corresponding 
depths,  for  a  cylindrical  tube  a.  Fig.  24,  1  inch  in 
diameter  and  2  inches  long.    The  depths  are  given  in 


COEFFICIENTS 

FOB  SHORT  TUBES, 

FBOM  BOSSdT. 

Heads 
in  feet 

Coefficients. 

Heads 
in  feet 

CSoeffioients. 

Heads 
in  feet 

Coefficients. 

1 

•818 

6 

•806 

11 

•fc05 

2 

•807 

7 

•806 

12 

•804 

8 

•807 

8 

•806 

13 

•804 

4 

•807 

0 

•806 

14 

•804 

6 

•806 

10 

•806 

16 

•803 

Paris  feet  in  the  original,  but  the  coefficients  remain 
the  same,  practically,  for  depths  in  English  feet. 

Venturi's  experiments  give  a  coefficient  -823  for  a 
short  tube  a,  li  inch  in  diameter  and  4j  inches  long, 
at  a  depth  of  2  feet  8 J  inches,  the  coefficient  through 
an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate  of  the  same  diameter  and  at 
the  same  depth  being  -622.  We  have  calculated  these 
coefficients  from  the  original  experiments.  The  mear 
sures  were  in  Paris  feet  and  inches,  from  which 
the  calculations  were  directly  made;  and  as  the 
difference  in  the  coefficient  for  small  changes  of 
depth  or  dimensions  is  immaterial  or  vanishes,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  small  table,  and  as  1 
Paris  inch  or  foot  is  equal  to  1*0658  English  inches 
or  feet,  the  former  measures  exceed  the  latter  by  only 
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about  T^th.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  the  coeffi- 
cient for  any  orifice,  at  any  depth,  is  the  same,  whether 
the  dimensions  be  in  Paris  or  English  feet  or  inches. 
This  remark  will  be  found  generally  useful  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  older  continental  experiments,  and 
will  prevent  unnecessary  reductions  from  one  stand- 
ard  to  another  where  the  coefficients  only  have  to  be 
considered. 

The  mean  value  derived  from  the  experiments  of 
Michelotti,  at  depths  from  3  to  20  feet,  and  with  short 
tubes  A  from  i  inch  to  3  inches  in  width,  is  c^  =z  -814. 
Buffs  experiments*  give  the  following  results  for  a 
tube  A  of  an  inch  wide  and  -^  of  an  inch  long,  nearly. 


BUFF  S   COEFFICIENTS  FOB  SMALL  SHOBT  TX7BES. 


Head 
inindhes. 

Coefficient 

Head 
in  inches. 

Coefficient 

Head 
in  inches. 

Coefficient 

It 

3} 

•856 
•861 

6 
14 

•840 
•840 

28 
82 

•829 
•826 

The  increase  for  smaller  tubes  and  for  lesser  depths 
appears  by  comparing  these  results  with  the  foregoing, 
and  from  the  results  in  themselves,  generally.  Weis- 
bach's  experiments  give  a  mean  value  for  c^  =815, 
and  for  depths  of  from  9  to  24  inches  the  coefficients 

•843,  -832,  -821,  -810  respectively,  for  tubes  i  -?,  -, 


10'  10'  10' 


16 


and  -  of  an  inch  wide,  the  length  of  each  tube  being 


10 


three  times  the  diameter.    D'Aubuisson  and  CastePs 

♦  Annalen  der  Phjsik  nnd  Ghemie  von  Poggendorff,  1889. 
Band  46,  p.  S4d. 
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experiments  with  a  tube  '61  inch  diameter  and  1-57 
inch  long,  give  '829  for  the  coefficient  at  a  depth  of 
10  feet.  When  a  pipe  projects  into  a  cistern  and  has 
a  sharp  edge,  the  coefficient  falls  so  low  as  -715. 

We  have  calculated  the  coefficients  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing short  tables,  from  Rennie's  experiments  with 
glass  orifices  and  tubes.  Table  7,  p.  435,  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1831.  The  form  of  the  orifices,  or 
length  of  the  shorter  tubes  is  not  stated,  but  it  is 
probable  from  the  result,  that  the  arrises  of  the  ends 
were  in  some  way  rounded  oflF;  it  is  stated  they  were 
"  enlarged."  Indeed,  the  discharges  from  the  short 
tube  or  orifice  of  J  inch  diameter  exceed  the  theo- 
retical ones  in  the  proportion  of  1-261  to  1,  and  1-346 
to  1.  These  results  could  not  have  been  derived  from 
a  simple  cylindrical  tube,  but  might  have  arisen  from 
the  arrises  being  more  or  less  rounded  at  both  ends, 
and  the  orifice  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  compound 
tube,  which  may  be  constructed,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
show,  so  as  to  increase  the  theoretical  discharge  from 
1  up  to  1'553.    The  resulting  coefficients  for  the  | 

COEFFICIENTS  FOB  SHORT  TUBES,  THE  ENDS  ENLABGED. 


Head 
in  feet 

iinoh 

4  inch 
diameter. 

finoh 
diameter. 

linch 
diameter. 

1 

l«23l 

•831 

•766 

•912 

2  ' 

1-261 

•839 

•820 

•920 

3 

1-346 

-838 

•821 

•880 

4 

1-261 

-831 

•829 

•991 

and  I  inch  tubes,  approach  very  closely  to  those 
obtained  by  other  experimenters,  but  those  for  the 
inch  tube  are  too  high,  unless  the  arris  at  the  ends 
was  also  rounded.    The  coefficients  derived  from  the 
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experiments  with  a  cylindrical  glass  tube  1  foot  long, 
as  here  given,  are  very  variable ;  like  the  others  they 

COEFFICIENTS  DEBIVED  FROM  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  A  GLASS  TUBE  ONE  FOOT  LONG. 


Heads 
in  feet 

iinch 
diameter. 

j^inch 
diameter. 

finch 
diameter. 

linoh 
diameter. 

1 

•892 

•703 

•691 

•760 

2 

•914 

•734 

•718 

•749 

8 

•931 

•723 

•709 

•777 

4 

•914 

•725 

•677 

•815 

are,  however,  valuable,  as  exhibiting  the  uncertainty 
attending  "  experiments  of  this  nature,"  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  minutely  observing  and  recording  every 
circumstance  which  tends  to  alter  and  modify  them. 
Indeed,  for  small  tubes,  a  very  slight  diflference  in  the 
measurement  of  the  diameter  must  alter  the  result  a 
good  deal,  particularly  when  it  is  recollected  that 
measurements  are  seldom  taken  more  closely  than 
the  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  unless  in  special  cases.  As 
the  author,  however,  states,  p.  433  of  the  work  re- 
ferred to,  that  the  "  diameters  of  the  tubes  at  their 
extremities  were  carefully  enlarged  to  prevent  wire 
edges  from  diminishing  the  sections ;"  this  circum- 
stance alone  must  have  modified  the  discharges,  and 
would  account  for  most  of  the  differences. 

The  coefficient  for  rectangular  short  tubes  differs 
in  no  way  materially  from  those  given  for  cylindrical 
ones, and  maybe  taken  on  an  average  at  '814 or  -815. 

m 

SHORT   TUBBS   WITH   A  ROUNDED   MOUTH-PIECE,   B,   FIG.   24. 

When  the  junction  of  a  short  tube  with  a  vessel 
takes  the  form  of  the  contracted  vein.  Figs.  3  and  4, 
page  48,  the  mean  value  of  the  coefficient  c<|='956, 
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and  the  actual  discharge  is  found  to  be  from  93  to  99 
per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  discharge.  Weisbach,  for 
a  tube  1|  inch  long  and  tu  inch  diameter,  rounded  at 
the  junction,  found  at  1  foot  deep  c^=  -958,  at  5  feet 
deep  Cd=-969,  and  at  10  feet  deep  Cdi=*975.  These 
experiments  show  an  increase  in  the  coeflBcients,  in 
this  particular  case,  for  an  increase  of  depth.  Any 
other  form  of  junction  than  that  of  the  contracted 
vein,  will  reduce  the  discharge,  and  the  coefficients 
will  vary  from  '715  to  -814,  and  to  -986,  according  to 
the  change  in  the  junction  from  the  cylindrical,  pro- 
jecting into  the  vessel,  to  the  square  and  properly 
curved  forms.  The  coefficients  derived  from  Venturis 
experiments  will  be  given  hereafter. 

SHORT  CONICAL  CONVERGENT  TUBES,  C,  FIG,  24. 

The  experiments  of  D'Aubnisson  and  Castel  lead  to 
the  following  coefficients  of  discharge  and  velocity* 
from  a  conically  convergent  tube  c  at  a  depth  of  10 


COEFFICIENTS  FOB  CONICAL  CONYEBOENT  TUBES. 


Cknarergiiig 
an{^  o. 

Coefficient 
of  discharge. 

Coeffident 
of  velocity. 

Converging 

Coefficient 
of  discharge. 

Coefficient 
of  velocity. 

1° 

•868 

•858 

14° 

•943 

•964 

2° 

•873 

•873 

16° 

•937 

•970 

3° 

•908 

•908 

180 

•931 

•971 

4° 

•910 

•909 

20° 

•922 

•971 

60 

•920 

•916 

22° 

•917 

•973 

6o 

•925 

•923 

26° 

•904 

•975 

80 

•931 

•933 

30° 

•895 

•976 

lOo 

•937 

•960 

40° 

•869 

•980 

lao 

•942 

•965 

60° 

•844 

•985 

•  Traite  d'Hjdraulique,  Paris,  p.  60. 
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feet.  We  have  interpolated  the  original  angles  and 
coefficients  so  as  to  render  the  table  more  convenient 
to.  refer  to,  ■  for  practical  purposes,  than  the  original. 
The  diameter  of  the  tube  at  the  smaller  or  discharging 
orifice  in  the  experiments  was  '61  inches,  and  the 
length  of  the  axis  1*57  inch.;  that  is,  the  length  was 
2-6  times  the  smaller  diameter  of  the  tube.  The 
coefficient  became  *829  for  the  cylindrical  tube,  i.  e. 
when  the  angle  at  o  was  nothing.  The  angle  of  con- 
vergence o  determines,  from  the  proportions,  the 
length  of  the  inner  and  longer  diameter  of  the  tube. 
The  coefficients  of  discharge  increase  up  to  -O^S  for 
an  angle  of  13|  or  14  degrees,  after  which  they  again 
decrease ;  but  the  coefficients  of  velocity  increase  as 
the  angle  of  convergence,  o,  increases  from  -829,  when 
the  angle  is  zero  up  to  '985  for  an  angle  of  50 
degrees. 

When  D  is  the  discharge  and  A  the  area  of  the  sec- 
tion, we  have,  as  before  shown,  d  zzc^  a  \/2gh;  but 
as,  in  conically  convergent  or  divergent  tubes,  the 
inner  and  outer  areas  (or,  as  they  may  be  called,  the 
receiving  and  discharging  sections)  vary,  it  is  clear 
that,  the  discharge  being  the  same,  and  also  the  theo- 
retical velocity >/2  g  A,  the  coefficient  c^  must  vary 
inversely  with  the  sectional  area  a,  and  that  c^  X  a 
must  be  constant.  For  the  coefficients  tabulated,  the 
sectional  area  to  be  used  is  that  at  the  smaller  or 
outside  end  of  a  convergent  tube  c.  Fig.  24. 

For  a  short  tube  o,  whose  length  is  '92  inch,  lesser 
diameter  1*21  inch,  and  greater  diameter  1-5  inch, 
we  have  found,  from  Venturi's  experiments,  that 
^^=•607  if  the  larger  diameter  be  used  in  the  calcu- 
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lation,  and  Cd='934  when  the  lesser  diameter  is  made 
use  of,  the  discharge  taking  place  under  a  pressure 
of  2  feet  8i  inches. 

The  earlier  experiments  of  Poleni,  when  reduced, 
furnish  us  with  the  following  coefficients :  A  tube  7-67 
inches  long,  2-167  inches  diameter  at  each  end,*  gave 
Ci=:'854;  the  like  tube  with  the  inner  or  receiving 
orifice  increased  to  2|  inches,  Cd='903  ;  increased  to 
3-5  inches,  Cd='898  ;  increased  to  5  inches,  Cdi=-888  ; 
and  increased  to  9-83^  inches,  Cd= -864.  The  depth 
or  head  was  21*33  inches^  the  discharging  orifice 
2-167  inches  diameter,  and  the  length  7-67  inches,  in 
each  case. 

In  the  conically  divergent  tube  d.  Fig.  24,  the  co- 
efficient of  discharge  is  larger  than  for  the  same  tube 
c,  convergent,  when  the  water  fills  both  tubes,  and 
the  smaller  sections,  or  those  at  the  same  distances 
from  the  centres  o  o,  are  made  use  of  in  the  calcu- 
lations. A  tube  whose  angle  of  convergence,  o,  is  5® 
nearly,  with  a  head  of  from  1  to  10  feet,  whose  axial 
length  is  3i  inches,  smaller  diameter  l.inch,  and  lar- 
ger diameter  1-3  inch,  gives,  when  placed  as  at  c,  -921 
for  the  coefficient ;  but  when  placed  as  at  d,  the  co- 
efficient increases  to  -948.  In  the  first  case  the 
smaller  area,  used  in  both  calculations,  being  the  re- 
ceiving, and  in  the  other  the  discharging,  orifice. 
The  coefficient  of  velocity  is,  however,  larger  for  the 
tube  0  than  for  the  tube  d,  and  the  discharging  jet 
of  water  has  a  greater  amplitude  in  falling.  The 
eflfects  of  conically  diverging  tubes  will,  however,  be 
better  perceived  from  the  experiments  on  compound 
short  tubes. 
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BPPBOTS    OP    COMPOUND    ADJUTAGES    AND    ADMISSION    OF   AIR 

INTO   SHORT   TUBES. 

If  the  tube  a,  Fig.  24,  be  pierced  all  round  with 
small  holes  at  the  distance  of  about  half  its  diameter 
from  the  reservoir,  the  discharge  will  be  immediately 
reduced  in  the  proportion  of  -814  to  -617.  Yenturi 
found  the  reduction  for  a  tube  li  inch^  diameter  and 
4i  inches  long,  at  a  depth  of  2  feet  lOi  inches,  as  41 
to  31,  or  as  -823  to  -622.  As  long  as  one  hole  re- 
mained open,  the  discharge  continued  at  the  same 
reduced  rate ;  but  when  the  last  hole  was  stopped, 
the  discharge  again  increased  to  the  original  quantity. 
If  a  small  hole  be  pierced  in  a  tube  4  diameters  long, 
at  the  distance  of  IJ  or  2  diameters  at  farthest  from 
the  junction,  the  discharge  will  remain  unaflFected. 
This  shows  that  the  contraction  in  the  cylindrical 
tube  extends  only  a  short  distance  from  the  junction, 
probably  li  or  li  diameter,  including  the  whole  cur- 
vature of  the  contraction. 

The  contraction  at  the  entrance  into  a  tube  from  a 
reservoir  accounts  for  the  coefficients  for  a  short  tube 
A,  Fig.  24,  and  the  short  tubes,  diagrams  1  and  2, 
Fig.  25,  being  each  the  same  decimal  nearly,  when 

Fig.  26. 
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O  R 

and  is  at  the  distance  of  nearly  —  from  o  r.    The 

form  of  the  junction  oom  remaining  as  we  have  de- 
scribed it,  the  following  coefficients  will  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  discharging  powers  of  differently  formed 
short  mouth-pieces.  They  have  been  deduced  and 
calculated  by  us,  principally,  fronu  Venturi's  ex- 
periments,* 

These  coefficients  show  very  clearly  that  any  cal- 
culations from  the  mere  head  of  water  and  size  of  the 
orifice,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  form  of 
the  discharging  tube  and  its  connection  with  the  re- 
servoir, are  very  uncertain ;  and  that  the  discharge 
can  only  be  correctly  obtained  when  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  including  the  form  of  the  dis- 
charging orifice  and  its  approaches,  have  been  duly 
considered. 

When  a  tube  similar  to  diagram  5,  Fig.  25,  has  the 
junction  oom  rounded,  as  in  Fig.  4,  page  48,  the 
outer  extremity  *  ^  s  t,  such  that  s  t  =oryS8  =  Q  st, 
and  the  diameter  s  t  =  1-8  times  the  diameter  s  t,  with 
a  short  central  cylindrical  piece  o  r  s  t  between,  the 
coefficient  of  discharge  corresponding  to  the  diameter 
orz=rs  will  increase  to  1'493  or  1-666  ;  that  is,  the 

discharge  is  — =  2*4,  or  - —  =2*5  times  as  much 

o  -622  '  -622 

as  through  an  orifice  (whose  diameter  is  o  r)  in  a  thin 
plate,  and  —  =1-9  times  as  much  as  through  a 

*o22 

*  See  Nicholson's  translation  of  Venturi's  Experimental  In- 
quiries, published  in  the  Tracts  on  Hydraulics,  London,  1836. 
The  coefficients  in  the  table,  next  page,  have  been  aU  calculated 
for  the  first  time  by  us. 
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TABLE   OF   COEFFICHNTS   FOR   SHORT   TUBES  AND  MOUTH-PIECES. 


Description  of  orifice,  znoaih-piece,  or  short  tabe. 


8. 

»» 
9. 


1.  An  orifice  1^  inch  diameter  in  a  thin  plate . . . 

2.  A  cylindricid  tube  1^  inch  diameter  and  4} 
inches  long,  a,  Fig.  24 

3.  A  short  tube  with  a  sharp  end  projecting  into 
the  cistern 

4.  A  cylindrical  tub#,  b,  Fig.  24,  having  the  junc- 
tion rounded,  as  in  Fig.  4,  page  48 

6.  A  short  conical  convergent  mouth-piece,  c.  Fig. 
24,  of  the  proportions  of  o  o  r  r,  Fig.  25 

6.  The  like  tube  divergent,  with  the  smaller  dia- 
meter at  the  junction  with  the  reservoir ; 
length  3}  inches,  lesser  diameter  1  inch,  and 
greater  diameter  1*3  inch 

7.  The  tube,  oouvttl,  diagram  2,  Fig.  25,  when 
OR^li  inch, or  =1-21  inch,  i4t;  =  1*21  inch, 
and  ow=»rv  =  2  inches,  the  cylindrical  por 

tion  being  shown  by  dotted  lines 

The  same  tube  when  o  m  =  11  inches 

The  same  tube  when  o u==28  inches. 

The  tube,  oo«sTtrR,  diagram  2,  Fig.  25,  in 
which  oR=«t=ST=li  inch,  from  o  to  j 
If  inch,  and  s  s  =  3  inches,  gives  the  same  co 
efficient  as  the  cylindrical  tube,  result  No.  2 
(see  No.  19),  viz 

10.  The  tube,  diagram  1,  Fig.  ."^S,  o  R=slJ  inch. . . 

11.  The  same  tube,  having  the  spaces  oso  and 
rtn  betweeji  the  moutJ^-piece  o o r  r  and  the 
cylindrical  tube  o  s  t  r  open  to  the  influx  of 
the  water 

12.  The  double  conical  tube,  o  o  s  t  r  r,  diagram  3, 
Fig.  25,  when  or  =  st=1J  inch,  or= 1*21 
inch,  o  0=  '92  inches,  and  o  3  =  4-1  inches  . . 

13.  The  like  tube  when,  as  in  diagram  4,  Fig.  25, 
0  orR  =  o  STr,  and  oos  =  l"84  inch 

14.  The  like  tube  when,  st  =  1'46  inch,  and  oa 
=  2*17  inches 

15.  The  like  tube  when  ST=a=3  inches,  and  os= 
9}  inches » 

16.  The  like  tube  when  os=s6|  inches,  and  st 
enlarged  to  1*92  inch 

17.  The  like  tube  when  st=2J  inches,  and  os 
=  12 J  inches '. . . .". 

18.  A  tube,  diagram  5,  Fig.  25,  when  o«  =  rt=3 
inches,  or=at= 1*21  inch,  and  the  tnbe 
o  8  T  r  the  same  as  described  in  No.  12,  viz. 
8  T  =  1 J  inch,  and  «  s  =  4^1  inches , 

19.  The  tube,  diagram  2,  Fig.  25,  when  s  t  is  en 
larged  to  1*97  inch,  and  «  s  to  7  inches,  the 
other  dimensions  remaining  as  in  No.  9 

20.  When  the  junction  of  osrt  with  « s t t,  dia- 
gram 2,  Fig.  2-'),  is  improved,  the  other  parts 
remaining  as  described  in  No.  9 

21.  Another  experiment  gives 


Coefficients 

for  the 

diameter 

OB. 


•622 
•823 
•715 
•611 
•607 

•561 


•600 
•567 
•531 


•823 

•804 


■785 


Coefficients 

for  the 

diameter 

or. 


•974 
•823 
•715 
•956 
•934 

-948 


•923 
•873 
•817 


1^266 
1-237 


1-209 


•928 

1^428 

•823 

1^266 

•823 

1^2C6 

•911 

1-400 

1-020 

1-569 

1^215 

1-855 

•895 

1^377 

•945 

1454 

•850 
•847 

1-309 
1^303 
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short  cylindrical  tube  a,  Fig.  24,  whose  diameter  is  also 
0  r.  Venturi  was  of  opinion  that  this  discharge  con- 
tinued even  when  the  central  cylindrical  portion  or* ^ 
was  of  considerable  length  ;  but  this  was  a  mistake, 
as  the  maximum  discharge  is  obtained  when  it  is 
reduced  so  that  oor  n  and  s  *  ^  t  shall  join,  as  in 
diagram  3,  Fig.  25.     We  see  from  No.  16  of  the  fore- 

going  coeflncients  that  ■; —  =  2-52  and  - —  =1-91  are, 

*  622  *822 

perhaps,  nearer  to  the  maximum  results  obtainable 
by  comparing  the  discharge  from  a  compound  tube 
ooSTrR,  diagram  3,  Fig.  26,  with  those  through  an 
orifice  in  a  thin  plate,  and  tl\rough  a  short  cylin- 
drical tube.^  When  the  form  of 
the  tube  becomes  curvilineal 
throughout,  as  in  Fig.  26, 
s  T  =  1*8  0  r  and  o  s  =  9  o  r. 


0 


^  Fig-.  26 


m 
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the  coefficient  suited  to  the  diameter  o  r  will  be  1*57 

1'67 

nearly,  and  the  discharge  will  be  -7-  =2-62  times  as 

'622 

much  as  through  an  orifice  0  r  in  a  thin  plate. 

The  whole  of  the  preceding  coefficients  have  been 
determined  from  circumstances  in  which  the  co- 
efficient for  an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate  was  -622,  and 
for  a  short  cylindrical  tube  -822  or  -823.  When  the 
circumstances  of  head  and  approaches  in  the  reser- 
voir are  such  as  to  increase  or  decrease  those 
primary  coefficients,  the  other  coefficients  for  com- 
pound adjutages  will  have  to  be  increased  or  de- 
creased proportionately. 

After  examining  the  foregoing  results,  it  appears 

sufficiently  clea,r  that  the  utmost  effect  produced  by 

h8 
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the  formation  of  the  compound  mouth-piece  o  o  s  t  r  r, 
with  the  exception  of  No.  17,  is  simply  a  restoration 
of  the  loss  effected  by  contraction  in  passing  through 
the  orifice  o  r  in  a  thin  plate,  and  that  the  coefficient 
2*5  applied  to  the  contracted  section  at  a  r  is  simply 
equal  to  the  theoretical  discharge^  or  the  coefficient 
unity,  applied  to  the  primary  orifice  o  R  ;  for,  as 
orifice  o  r  :  orifice  o  r  : :  1  :  -64,  very  nearly, 
when  o  0  r  R  takes  the  form  of  the  vena-contracta,  and 
the  coefficient  of  discharge  for  an  orifice  o  r  in  a 
thin  plate  is  -622,  we  get  the  theoretical  discharge 
through  the  orifice  o  r,  to  the  actual  discharge 
through  an  orifice  o  r,  so  is  1  to  622  x  '64,  so  is 
1  :  -39808  ::  1  :  -4  very  nearly  ;  and  as  -4  x  2*6  =  1, 
it  is  clear  that  the  form  of  the  tube  o  o  s  t  r  r,  when 
it  produces  the  foregoing  effect,  simply  restores  the 
loss  caused  by  contraction  in  the  vena-contracta. 
Venturi's  sixteenth  experiment,  from  which  we  have 
derived  the  coefficients  in  No.  17,  gives  the  coefficient 
1'215  for  the  orifice  o  r.  This  indicates  that  a 
greater  discharge  than  the  theoretical,  through  the 
receiving  orifice,  may  be  obtained.  It  is,  however, 
observable  that  Venturi,  in  his  seventh  proposition, 
does  not  rely  on  this  result,  and  Eytelwein's  expe- 
riments do  not  give  a  larger  coefficient  than  2*5 
applied  to  the  contracted  orifice  o  r,  which,  we  have 
above  shown,  is  equal  to  the  theoretical  discharge 
through  o  R. 

SHOOTS. 

When  the  sides  and  under  edge  of  an  orifice  or 
notch  increase  in  thickness,  so  as  to  be  converted 
into  a  shoot  or  small  channel,  open  at  the  top,  the 
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coeflBcients  reduce  very  considerably,  and  to  some 
extent  beyond  what  the  increased  resistance  from 
friction,  particularly  for  small  depths,  indicates. 
Poncelet  and  Lesbros*  found  for  orifices  8"  x  8",  that 
the  addition  of  a  horizontal  shoot  21  inches  long 
reduced  the  coefficient  from  -604  to  -601,  with  a  head 
of  about  4  feet ;  but  for  a  head  of  4i  inches  the 
coefficient  fell  from  -572  to  -483.  For  notches 
8"  wide,  with  the  addition  of  a  horizontal  shoot 
9'  10'  long,  the  coefficient  fell  from  582  to  -479  for 
a  head  of  8";  and  from  -622  to  -340  for  a  head  of  l". 
Castel  also  found  for  a  notch  8"  wide,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  shoot  8"  long,  inclined  4*"  18',  the  mean  co- 
efficient for  heads  from  2"  to  4i",  to  be  -527  nearly. 
The  efifects  arising  from  friction  alone  will  be  per- 
ceived from  the  short  table  at  the  beginning  of  this 
section,  p.  162. 

The  orifice  of  entry  into  a  shoot  and  its  position 
with  reference  to  the  sides  and  bottom  modify  the 
discharge,  the  head  remaining  constant.  Lesbrosf 
has  given  the  coefficients  suited  to  different  positions 
of  shoots  both  within  and  without  a  cistern,  and 
from  notches  and  submerged  orifices ;  but,  however 
valuable  these  are  in  some  respects,  they  are  of  little 
practical  use  to  the  engineer.  The  general  principles 
which  are  involved  in  the  modification  of  these  coeffi- 
cients have,  however,  been  already  pointed  out  by  us 
when  discussing  the  effects  of  the  position  of  the 
orifice,  and  the  addition  of  short  tubes,  on  the  dis- 
charge.   Equation  (74b.),  p.  189,  is  here  applicable. 

*  Traits  d'Hydraulique,  pp.  46  et  94. 
t  Vide  Morin's  Hydraulique,  denxieme  Edition,  pp.  29  et  40.  . 
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SECTION  VII. 

LATERAL  CONTACT  OF  THE  WATER  AND  TUBE. — ATMOSPHERIC 
PRESSURE. — HEAD  MEASURED  TO  THE  DISCHARGING  ORI- 
FICE.—COEFFICIENT  OP  RESISTANCE. — FORMULA  FOR  THE 
DISCHARGE  FROM  A  8H0RT  TUBE.  —  DIAPHRAGMS. —  OB- 
LIQUE JUNCTIONS, — FORMULA  FOR  THE  TIME  OF  THE 
SURFACE   SINKING  A   GIVEN  DEPTH. — LOCK  CHAMBERS. 

The  contracted  vein 
0  r  is  abont  '8  times 
the  diameter  o  b;  but 
it  is  found,  notwith- 
standing, that  water, 
in  passing  through  a 
short  tube  of  not  less 
than  li  diameter  in  length,  fills  the  whole  of  the 
discharging  orifice  s  t.  This  is  partly  effected  by 
the  outflowing  column  of  water  carrying  forward  and 
exhausting  the  air  between  it  and  the  tube,  and  by 
the  external  air  then  pressing  on  the  column  so  as  to 
enlarge  its  diameter  and  fill  the  whole  tube.  When 
once  the  water  approaches  closely  to  the  tube,  or  is 
caused  to  approach,  it  is  attracted  and  adheres  with 
some  force  to  it.  The  water  between  the  tube  and 
the  vena-contracta  is,  however,  rather  in  a  state  of 
eddy  than  of  forward  motion,  as  appears  from  the 
experiments,  with  the  tube,  diagram  2,  Fig.  26, 
giving  the  same  discharge  as  the  simple  cylindrical 
tube.  If  the  entrance  be  contracted  by  a  diaphragm, 
as  at  Q  R,  Fig.  27,  the  water  will  also  generally  fill 
the  tube,  if  it  be  only  sufficiently  long.  Short  cylin- 
drical tubes  do  not  fill  when  the  discharge  takes  place 
in  an  exhausted  receiver ;  but  even  diverging  tubes. 
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D,  Fig.  24,  will  be  filled,  under  atmospheric  pressure, 
when  the  angle  of  divergence,  o,  does  not  exceed  7  or  8 
degrees,  and  the  length  be  not  very  great  nor  very  short. 
When  a  tube  is  fitted  to  the  bottom  or  side  of  a 
vessel,  it  is  found  that  the  discharge  is  tJiat  due  to 

the  head  measured  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to 

* 

the  lower  or  discharging  extremity  of  the  tube.  It 
must,  however,  be  sufficiently  long,  and  not  too  long, 
to  get  filled  throughout.  Guiglielmini  first  referred 
this  effect  to  atmospheric  pressure,  but  the  first 
simple  explanation  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Mathew 
Young,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  vol.  vii.,  p.  56.  Venturi,  also,  in  his  fourth 
proposition,  gives  a  demonstration. 

The  values  of  the  coefficients  for  short  cylindrical 
tubes,  which  we  have  given  p.  162,  have  been  derived 
from  experiment.  Coefficients  which  agree  pretty 
closely  with  them,  and  which  are  derived  from  the 
coefficients  for  the  discharge  through  an  orifice  in  a 
thin  plate,  may,  however,  be  calculated  as  follows  : 
Let  c  be  the  area  of  the  approaching  section.  Fig.  27, 
A  the  area  of  the  discharging  short  tube,  and  a  the 
area  of  the  orifice  o  r  which  admits  the  water  from 
the  vessel  into  the  tube:  also  put,  as  before,  h  for 
the  head  measured  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
the  centre  of  the  tube,  and  diaphragm  or;  t;  for  the 
actual  velocity  of  discharge  at  s  t  •  v^{6v  the  velocity 
of  approach  in  the  section  c  towards  the  diaphragm 
0,  R.:  9*nd  Ce  for  the  coefficient  of  contraction  in 
passing  from  or  to  or\  then  we  have o  X t^a  =  A X  v, 
the  coiitracted  section  or  zzc^x  a,  and  consequently 
the  velocity  at  the  contracted  section  is  equal  to 
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■"     *    Now  a  theoretical  head  equal  to 


ac^      ac^ 


A^ 


^2.„.__<i-55) 


2^  "ig 

is  necessary  to  change  the  velocity  v^  into  v  by  the 
action  of  gravity  ;  but  as  the  water  at  the  contracted 

A  V 

section  o  r,  moving  with  a  velocity  — ,  strikes  against 

the  water  between  it  and  t  s,  movCfrom  the  natnre 
of  the  case,  with  a  slower  velocity,*  a  certain  loss  of 
eflfect  takes  place  from  the  impact.  If  this  be,  sup- 
posed, suddeu,  then  writers  on  mechanics  have  shown 
that  a  loss  of  head ^  equal  to  that  due  to  the  difference 

A  V 

of  the  velocities y —  —  v,  before  and  after  the  impact 

a  Cq 

must  take  place.  This  loss  of  head  is  therefore  equal  to 

whence  we  must  have  the  whole  head, 
(60.)  h= ^^ 


2.^ 
from  which  we  find  for  the  velocity  from  a  short  tube, 


(61.)      f  =  v^7^ji_A"  ,  /A_iV 

Now,  as  s/Tffh  would  be  the  velocity  of  discharge 
were  there  no  resistances,  or  loss  sustained,  it  is 

f I ]i 

evident    that    <^     A^      ^a       xH  becomes  as  it 

*  Vide  Sir  Eobert  Kane's  translation  of  HiLhlinaii's  book  on 
Horizontal  Water  Wheels,  p.  49. 
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were  a  coefl&cient  of  velocity.  When  the  diameter  of 
the  diaphragm  o  R  becomes  equal  to  the  diameter  s  t 
of  the  tube,  A  =  a,  and  as  the  coefficient  of  velocity  be- 
comes equal  to  the  coefficient  of  discharge  when  there 
is  no  contraction,  we  get  in  such  case  this  coefficient, 
which  we  shall  also  call  c  of^  expressed  by  the  formula 

4 

(62.) 


"^=|i-^'+Vof 


and  when  the  approaching  section  c  is  very  large 
compared  with  the  area  a, 

f__l__lJ 
(63.)  cofzn^ 


1         3 

+  C--1) 


>  • 


If  Ce  =  '64,  we  shall  find  from  the  last  equation 
cof=  -872  ;  if  c,  z=  -601,  c  of=  -833  ;  if  c,  =  -617, 
c  of—  -847 ;  and  if  c^  =  -621,  cof=  -866.  These 
results  are  in  excess  of  those  derived  from  experi- 
ment with  cylindrical  short  tubes,  perfectly  square 
at  the  ends  and  of  uniform  bore.  As  some  loss,  how- 
ever, takes  place  in  the  eddy  between  o  r  and  the 
tube,  and  from  the  friction  at  the  sides,  not  taken 
into  account  in  the  above  calculation,  they  will  ac- 
count for  the  differences  of  not  more  than  from  4  to 

*  When  the  diaphragm  is  placed  in  a  tuhe  of  uniform  here, 
then  0  s  A,  and  we  shaU  get 

cof=  —       « 


a  Co  a 


and  the  loss  of  head,  in  passing  the  diaphragm,  becomes 

It  is  evident  from  the  equations  that  —  and  c^  depend  mutually  on 

each  other,  and  thatthey  cannot  be  assumed  arbitrarily.  See  equations 
(66),  (67),.(ldd),  (1.34),  and  (ld5),  with  the  corresponding  remarks. 
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6  per  cent,  between  the  calculation  and  experiment. 
If  Ce  be  assumed  for  calculation  equal  590,  then 
cof=  '821 ;  and  as  this  result  agrees  very  closely 
with  the  experimental  one,  c^  should  be  taken  of  this 
value  in  using  the  foregoing  formulae,  from  (60)  to 
(63),  for  practical  purposes.  The  thickness  of  the 
diaphragm  itself  and  the  relation  of  that  thickness  to 
the  diameter,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  orifice  a,  are 
necessary  elements  in  the  consideration  of  this  question. 

COEFFICIENT  OF  RESISTANCE. — LOSS  OF  MECHANICAL  POWER 
IN  THE  PASSAGE  OF  WATER  THROUGH  THIN  PLATES  AND 
PRISMATIC  TUBES. 

The  coefficients  of  contraction,  velocity,  and  dis- 
charge have  been  already  defined.  The  coefficient  of 
resistance  is  the  ratio  of  the  head  due  to  the  resistance ^ 
to  the  theoretical  head  dtie  to  the  acttuzl  or  final 
velocity.    If  t?  be  this  latter  velocity,  the  theoretical 

head  due  to  it  is  s-  ;  and  if  c,  be  the  coefficient  of 
resistance,  then  the  head  due  to  the  resistance  itself 

is,  from  our  definition,  c,  x  s^-  Now  if  c^  be  the 
coefficient  of  velocity,  the  theoretical  velocity  of  dis- 

V 

charge  must  be  — ,  and  the  head  due  to  it  is  equal 
;  but  as  the  theoretical  head  due  to  v  is 


c?x2^ 


2"-,  we  shall  have 


for  the  head  due  to  the  resistance ;  and,  therefore, 
from  our  definition,  the  coefficient  of  resistance 
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(64.)  c,  =  -r-l; 

from  which  we  shall  find  the  coefficient  of  velocity 

(65.)  .,  =  {^f. 

These  equations  enable  us  to  calculate  the  coefficient 
of  resistance  from  the  coefficient  of  velocity,  and 
vice  versa.  If  c\  =  1,  c,  =  0,  as  it  should  be.  The 
following  short  table,  calculated  from  equation  (65), 
will  be  of  use.  In  short  tubes,  the  coefficient  of 
velocity  c^  is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  discharge  c^. 

COEFFICIENTS   OF  VELOCITY  AND  RESISTANCE. 


Coefficient 
of  velocity. 

Coefficient 
of  reBistanoe. 

Coefficient 
of  yelocily. 

Coefficient 
of  resistance. 

Coefficient 
of  relocily. 

Coefficient 
of  resistance. 

•990 

•020 

•910 

•208 

•830 

•452 

•970 

•063 

•890 

•263 

•820 

~      -488 

•950 

•109 

•870 

•320 

•814 

•508 

•930 

•X66 

•850 

•383 

.•810 

•625 

The  coefficient  of  velocity  for  an  orifice  in  a  thin 
plate,  or  for  a  mouth-piece,  Fig.  4,  is  -974 ;  while 
that  for  a  short  prismatic  tube.  A,  Fig.  24,  is  -814 
nearly.  The  coefficient  of  resistance  in  the  former 
case  is  '054,  and  in  the  latter  -508  ;  there  is,  there- 
fore, 9-4  times  as  great  a  loss  of  mechanical  power  iji 
the  passage  through  short  prismatic  tubes,  as  through 
orifices  in  thin  plates  or  tubes  with  a  rounded  junc- 
tion, as  in  Fig.  4,  the  quantities  of  water  discharged 
and  the  discharging  velocities  being  the  same. 

If  the  quantities  discharged  iand  the  heads  be  the 
same  in  both  cases,  then  we  shall  have 


V 


2^xW -  2^xW ^""^  *^®  ^'^ ' 

*  See  the  tables  of  resistances,  discharge,  and  contraction, 
pp.  174  and  176. 
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V?  vj 


*^^*  ''>  -663  X  2ff  =  -949  X  2^>  ""^  '^^^  ^  =  '^^^  «°  ? 
whence  we  get  v?  =  -698 1^  and  t^  z=  1  -43 1  y?  for  the  re- 
lation of  the  discharging  velocities,  v^,  from  an  orifice, 
and,  v^  from  a  short  tube.     The  height  due  to  the  re- 

sistance  is  therefore,  (:gTTa  ""1)0^  ^^^  short  pris- 
matic tubes,  and  (70^72 "- 1)  — o — '  ^^^  orifices  in 

thin  plates.  These  are  to  each  other  as  -508  to 
•054  X  1-431,  or  as  508  to  -773,  that  is  to  say, 
the  loss  of  mechanical  power  arising  from  the  re- 
sistance in  passing  through  short  tubes  is  Q*57  times 
as  great  as  when  the  water  passes  through  thin  plates 
or  mouth'piecesy  as  in  Fig.  4 ;  and  the  discharging 
mechanical  power  in  plates,  is  to  that  in  tubes  as 
1-431  to  1,  or  as  1: -698,  the  heads  and  quantities 
discharged  being  the  same. 

The  whole  loss  of  mechanical  power  in  the  passage 
is  5*4  per  cent,  for  the  plates,  and  about  51  per  cent, 
for  short  tubes.  If  the  loss  compared  with  the  whole 
head  be  sought,  we  get,  when  v  is  the  discharging 

velocity,  t^tj  for  the  theoretical  velocity  due  to  the 

head  in  short  tubes,  and  its  square  tqt^  =  Tg^o 
is  as  the  whole  head ;  therefore,  the  whole  head  is  to 

the  head  due  to  the  discharging  velocity  as  :ggQ  to  v^, 

or  as  1  to  -663 ;  and  as  -508  is  the  coefficient  of  re- 
sistance* for  the  dischargiug  velocity,  -508  x  '663 
=  '337  is  the  coefficient  of  resistance  due  to  the 

*  Table,  p.  171. 
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whole  head ;  this  is  equal  to  a  loss  of  34  per  cent, 
nearly,  or  about  one-third.  In  like  manner,  we  find 
•974^  X  -064  =  -0612  for  the  coefficient  when  the  dis- 
charge  takes  place  through  thin  plates,  or  5  J  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  head. 

DIAPHRAGMS. 

When  a  diaphragm,  o  r.  Fig.  27,  is  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  a  short  tube,  we  have  shown,  page  168, 

that  a  loss  of  head  equal ^ takes  place 

when  V  is  the  discharging  velocity,  whence  the  co- 

efficient  of  resistance  is  equal  to  ( 1 )  ,*  according 

to  our  definition.  The  coefficient  of  contraction  c^, 
as  we  have  before  shown,  page  170,  should  be  taken 
equal  to  -590  in  the  application  of  formula  (63) ;  and,* 
as  it  must  also  be  taken  equal  to  about  -621  when  the 
area  of  the  tube  a  is  very  large  compared  with  the 
area  a  of  the  orifice  o  r  in  the  diaphragm,  we  may 

d 

assume  that  when     is  equal  to 

A 

0,        -1,      %       -3,       '4,       -5,        -6,       '7,        -8,       -9,      and     1 

successively,  the  coefficient  c^  must  be  taken  equal  to 

•621,    -618,    'GIS,    -613,    -609,    -606,    -603,    -600,    -597,    -593,    and    -690, 

in  the  same  order.    As  the  approaching  section  o 

*  For  the  sudden  alteration  in  the  velocity  passing  through  a 
diaphragm,  we  must  reject  the  hypothesis  of  D'Aubuisson, 
Traite  d'Hydraulique,  p.  238,  and  adopt  that  of  Navier,  taking 
the  loss  of  head  to  correspond  to  the  square  of  the  difference  and 
not  to  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  velocities  in  and  (ifter 
passing  the  orifice.  The  coefl&cient  of  contraction  must,  however, 
be  varied  to  suit  the  ratio  of  the  channels,  as  it  is  in  this  and  the 
following  pages. 
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may  be  considered  exceedingly  large,  the  value  of 
the  coefficient  of  discharge  or  velocity,  as  the  tube 
0  R  s  T  is  supposed  full,  in  equation  (61),  becomes 


i 


(66.)  c,=  ._A__.^ 

[    ^  \ac^       ) 
and  the  coefficient  of  resistance 

from  which  equations  and  the  above  values  of  c^,  cor- 
responding to  -,  we  have  calculated  the  following 

values  of  the  coefficients  of  discharge  and  resistance 
through  the  tube  o  r  s  t.  Fig.  27. 

COEFFICIENTS  OF  CONTRACTION,  DISCHABOE,  AND  RESISTANCE  FOB  DIAPHRAGMS. 


Ratio 
a 
I' 

Coefficient 
<?c- 

1 

Coefficient 

Ratio 
a 

A* 

Coefficient 

Coefficient 

Coefficient 

0^0 

•621 

•000 

infinite. 

0^6 

•603 

•493 

3-115 

0-1 

•618 

•066 

231- 

0^7 

•600 

•687 

1-907 

0-3 

•615 

•139 

60^8 

0^8 

•697 

•676 

M98 

0-3 

•613 

•219 

19^8 

0^9 

•593 

•753 

•762 

0-4 

•609 

•307 

9-6 

1^0 

•590 

•821 

•483 

0^5 

•606 

•399 

6^3 

•  • 

•,  • 

•  • 

•  • 

In  this  table  c^  is  the  coefficient  of  contraction,  c^ 
the  coefficient  of  discharge,  suited  to  the  larger  section 
of  the  pipe  A,  at  s  t  ;  and  c,  the  coefficient  of  re- 
sistance. The  discharge  is  found  from  equation  (61), 
as  c  is  here  very  large  compared  with  a,  to  be 

\ 


(67a.)  d  =  a  \/2ffhL      /jA^  _  ^y 


=  Av^^{p-j-^J   -c^Ls/lgh. 
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The  coeflBcient  of  resistance  c,  is  here  equal  (- 1) , 

c 

and  the  coeflBcient  of  discharge  c^  =  jy-t — u** 

The  tube  must  be  so  placed,  that  the  water,  after 
passing  the  diaphragm,  shall  fill  it  ;  for  instance, 
between  two  cisterns,  when  the  height  h  must  be 
measured  between  the  water  surfaces,  or  when  the 
tube  is  suflBciently  long  to  be  filled ;  in  this  case, 
however,  the  height  must  he  determined  from  the  dis- 
charging velocity y  as  a  portion  of  the  head  is  required 
to  overcome  the  friction,  which  we  shall  have  im- 
mediately to  refer  to  more  particularly. 

The  table  shows  that  the  head  due  to  the  resistance 
is  5  3  times  that  due  to  the  discharging  velocity, 
when  the  area  of  the  diaphragm  is  half  the  area  of 
the  tube  ;  that  is,  the  whole  head  required  is  6*3 
times  that  due  to  the  velocity,  and  that  the  coeflB- 
cient of  discharge  is  reduced  to  -399.  In  order  to 
find  the  coeflBcients  suited  to  the  smaller  area  of  the 
orifice  in  the  diaphragm  o  r,  when  it  is  to  be  used  in 
calculations  of  the  discharge,  we  have  only  to  divide 

the  numbers  corresponding  to  —  into  those  of  c^,  op- 

posit e  to  them  in  the  table.    Thus,  when  -  z=  -8,  we 
have  the  coeflBcient  of  discharge  suited  to  the  area  a, 


*  For  the  loss  sustained  by  contraction  in  the  bore  of  a  pipe 
by  a  diaphragm,  see  equations  (123),  (124),  and  (126).  The 
actual  value  of  c^  in  equation  (67a)  depends  on  the  thickness  of 
the  diaphragm  as  weU  as  on  the  relation  of  a  and  a.  The  form 
of  the  orifice  a  also  affects  the  value  of  c^. 
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•675 


equal  -7^  =  -844,  and  so  of  other  values  of  the 


a 


ratio  -.    The  cce Sclents  in  the  table,  page  174,  are 

A 

for  the  larger  orifice  a  in  the  formula  d  =  a  c^  \/2  ^  A. 


SHORT  TUBES  OBLIQUE  AT  THE  JUNCTION. 

When  a  tube  is  at- 


tached obliquely,  as  in 

Fig.  28,  we  have  found 

that  if  the  number  of 

degrees   in    the    angle 

T  0  s,  formed  by  the 

direction  of  the  tube  0  s,  with  the  perpendicular  0  t, 

be  represented  by  <^,  then  -814—  -0016  ^  will  give  the 

coeflScient  of  discharge  corresponding  to  the  obliquely 

attached  short  tube  in  the  Figure.    This  formula  is, 

however,  empirical,  but  it  is  simple,  and  agrees  pretty 

closely  with  experimental  results.    As  the  coeflScient 

of  resistance  is  equal  3  —  1>  equation  (64),  we  have 

here  c,  =  .gt . 0016<j>'i^~  ^  '  ^^^^  these  equations 

we  have  calculated  the  following  table  for  heads 
measured  to  the  middle  of  the  outside  orifice : — 

COEFFICIENTS   OF  DISCHABOE   AND   RESISTANCE   FOB  OBLIQUE  JUNCTIONS. 


0 

in  degrees. 

Coefficient 
of  discharge. 

Coefficient 
of  resistance. 

0 
in  degrees. 

Coefficient 
of  discharge. 

Coefficient 
of  resistance. 

0° 

•814 

•508 

35 

•758 

•740 

5 

•806 

•539 

40 

•750 

•778 

10 

•798 

•569 

45 

•742 

•816 

15 

•790 

•602 

50 

•734 

•856 

20 

•782 

•635 

55 

•726 

•897 

25 

•774 

•669 

60 

•718 

•940 

80 

•766 

•704 

66 

•710 

•984 
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The  coeflQicient  of  resistance  for  a  tube  at  right  angles 
to  the  side,  is  to  the  like  coeflQicient  when  it  makes 
an  angle  of  45  degrees  as  -508  to  -816,  or  as  1  to  1-6 
nearly ;  and  the  loss  of  head  is  greater  in  the  same 
proportion.  If  the  short  tube  be  more  than  three  or 
four  diameters  in  length,  friction  will  have  to  be  taken 
into  account.  The  head  h  is  measured  to  the  outside 
orifice. 

FORMULA  FOR  FINDING  THE  TIME  THE  SURFACE  OP  WATER 
IN  A  CISTERN  TAKES  TO  SINK  A  GIVEN  DEPTH. — DIS- 
CHARGE PROM  ONE  VESSEL  OR  CHAMBER  INTO  ANOTHER. 
— LOCK  CHAMBERS. 

In  experiments  for  find- 
ing the  value  of  the  coeflfi- 
cients  of  discharge,  one  of 
the  best  methods  is  to  ob- 
serve the  time  the  water 
discharged  from  the  orifice 
takes  to  sink  the  surface  in  a  prismatic  cistern  a  given 
depth ;  the  ratio  of  the  observed  to  the  theoretical 
time  will  then  give  the  coeflScient  sought.  A  formula 
for  finding  the  theoretical  time  is,  therefore,  of  much 
practical  value.  In  Fig.  29,  the  time  of  falling  from 
*  ^  to  s  T,  in  seconds,  is 

(68.)'  '  =  4W^((^ +/)'-**}' 

in  which  a  is  the  area  of  the  orifice  o  r,  and  a  the 
area  of  the  prismatic  vessel  at  st  or  st;  this  formula  is 
for  measures  in  feet.  For  measures  in  inches,  we  have 

(69.)  *=IM^{(^+/)'-^'}- 

ExAHPLE  VII.     A  cylindrical  vessel  5  "74  inches  in 
diameter  has  an  orifice  '2  inch  in  diameter  at  a  depth 
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oflG  inches  below  the  surface^  measured  to  the  centre; 
it  is  found  that  the  water  sinks  4  inches  in  5 1  seconds  ; 
what  is  the  coefficient  of  discharge? 

The  theoretical  time  t  is  found  from  equation  (69), 
equal 

6-74' X  -7854  12^-^^'^^^^ 

13  9  X  ■2*X  -78541  ^**      ^^'\-    .556    V 


3-4641} 


=  -   ,'    -X  ■5359=31-8 seconds;  hence, -gy ='624 

is  the  coeflBcient  sought.    When  the  orifice  o  r  and 
the  horizontal  section  of  the  vessel  are  similar  figures, 

-  is  equal  — 5 ;  and  therefore,   for  circular  cisterns 
«        ^       0  R*  ' 

and  orifices,  it  is  unnecessary  to  introduce  the  mul- 
tiplier -7854. 

We  have  given  above,  formulse  for  the  time  water  in 
a  prismatic  vessel  takes  to  fall  a  given  depth,  when  dis- 
Fig.  a9a. 


charged  from  an  orifice  at  the  side  or  bottom.  The  time 
the  surface  s  t,  diagram  1,  Fig.  29(7,  takes  to  rise 
to  s  t,  when  supplied  through  an  orifice  or  tube  ob, 
from  an  upper  large  chamber  or  canal,  whose  surface 

2  a/'    ^ 
g  ^  remains  always  at  the  same  level,  is Tn^* 

*  The  time  of  rising  from  s  to  <  is  exactly  double  the  time  it 
would  take,  if  the  pressure/  remained  uniform,  to  fill  the  same 
depth  ialow  k. 
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and  we  thence  get  the  time  of  rising  from  r  to  s  for 
measures  in  feet 

and  for  measures  in  inches 

in  which  a  is  the  area  of  the  horizontal  section  at  s  t  ; 
a  the  sectional  area  of  the  communicating  channel  or 
orifice  o  r  ;  c^  the  coeflScient  of  discharge  suited  to  it, 
and  hi  and/)  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 

In  order  to  find  the  time  of  filling  the  lower  vessel 
to  the  level  s  t,  supposing  it  at  first  empty,  we  have 
the  contents  of  the  portion  below  o  r  equal  to  a^ 
and  the  time  of  filling  it  equal  to 

(^^^•^  8-025  c,aM^ 

then  the  time  of  filling  up  to  any  level  s  t,  for  mea- 
sures in  feet,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  (a)  and  (c) ; 
that  is, 

~         8  025  CaaAl        ' 
and  for  measures  in  inches 
,  Ah\    i^      hj     2/*) 

~         21-8Cia7ii        • 
When  s  t  coincides  with  st 
f69F)  A(2h,  +  h,) 

for  measures  in  feet,  and 

K3 
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(bya.)  T_  27-8c,aAi' 

for  measures  in  inches.  These  equations  are  ex- 
actly suited  to  the  case  of  a  closed  lock-chamber 
filled  from  an  adjacent  canal. 

When  the  upper  level  s'  t'  is  also  variable,  as  in 
Diagram  2,  the  time  which  the  water  in  both  vessels 
takes  to  come  to  the  same  uniform  level  s^tf  s  t^  is 
/6a„x      ,_2ac(>^+/-A)^^    2ac(/+/0^, 
^     ^'^        ""  c,a(A+c)v/2^        c,a{^+ c)\/2ff' 
in  which  hi  +fi  —  h  =f  +  fiis  the  diflFerence  of 
levels  at  the  beginning  of  the  flow  ;  c  the  horizontal 
section  of  the  upper  chamber ;  and  the  other  quanti- 
ties as  in  Diagram  1.    As  c^  =  Afy  we  find 

Now,  in  order  to  find  the  time  of  falling  a  given 
depth  d  below  the  first  level  s'  t',  we  have  the  head 
above  s't's  i  equal  to^  —  rf  in  the  upper  vessel,  and 
the  depth  below  it  in  the  lower  vessel  equal  to 

-^ ;  whence  the  difference  of  levels  in  the  two 

A 

vessels  at  the  end  of  the  fall  dy  is 

fi  —  d  + —  —J—{fi'^^^ 

The  time  of  falling  through  d  is,  therefore,  from 
equation  (69  h), 
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in  which  \/2ff  =  8-025  for  measures  in  feet,  and 
equal  27-8  for  measures  in  inches.  The  whole  time 
of  filling  to  a  level  the  lower  empty  vessel,  is  found 
by  adding  the  time  of  filling  the  portion  below  r,  de- 
termined in  a  manner  similar  to  equations  (68)  and 
(«9)  to  be 

(«'^>    dT^I**- +•«'-(*' +•«-¥)'}■ 

to  the  time  of  filling  above  r,  given  in  equation  (h), 
when  h  is  taken  equal  to  zero.  Equations  (h),  (i), 
and  (k)  are  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  upper  and 
lower  chambers  of  a  double  lock,  after  making  the 
necessary  change  in  the  diagrams. 

The  above  equations  require  further  extensions 
when  water  flows  into  the  upper  vessel  while  also 
flowing  from  it  into  the  lower  ;  such  extensions  are, 
however,  of  little  practical  value,  and  we  therefore 
omit  them.  For  sluices  in  flood-gates  with  square 
arrises,  c^  may  be  taken  at  about  -545,  but  with 
rounded  arrises,  the  coefficient  will  rise  mudi  higher. 
See  Sections  III.  and  VI. 
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SECTION  vni. 

PLOW  OP  WATBR  IN  UNIFORM  CHANNELS. — MEAN  VELOCITY. — 
MEAN  RADII  AND  HYDRAULIC  MEAN  DEPTHS. — BORDER, 
— TRAIN. — HYDRAULIC  INCLINATION. — EFFECTS  OP  FRIC- 
TION.— FORMULiE  FOR  CALCULATING  THE  MEAN  VELOCITY. 
— APPLICATION  OP  THE  FORMULAE  AND  TABLES  TO  THE 
SOLUTIONS   OP  THREE   USEFUL   PROBLEMS. 

In  rivers  the  velocity  is  a  maximum  along  the 
central  line  of  the  surface,  or,  more  correctly,  over 
the  deepest  part  of  the  channel ;  and  it  decreases 
thence  to  the  sides  and  bottom :  but  when  backwater 
arises  from  any  obstruction,  either  a  submerged 
weir,  Fig.  22,  or  a  contracted  channel,  Fig.  23,  the 
velocity  in  the  channel  approaching  the  obstruction 
is  a  maximum  at  the  depth  of  the  backwater  below 
the  surface,  and  it  decreases  thence  to  the  surface, 
sides,  and  bottom.  When  water  flows  in  a  pipe  of 
any  length,  the  velocity  at  the  centre  is  greatest,  and 
it  decreases  thence  to  the  sides  or  circumference  of 
the  pipe.  If  the  pipe  be  supposed  divided  into  two 
portions  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  the  lower  por- 
tion or  channel  will  be  analogous  to  n  small  river 
or  stream,  in  which  the  velocity  is  greatest  at  the 
central  line  of  the  surface,  and  the  upper  portion  will 
be  simply  the  lower  reversed.  A  pipe  flowing  full 
may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  a  double  stream, 
and  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  formulae  for  the  dis- 
charge from  each  kind  are  all  but  identical,  though  a 
pipe  may  discharge  full  at  all  inclinations,  while  the 
inclinations  in  rivers  or  streams,  having  uniform 
motion,  never  exceed  a  few  feet  per  mile. 
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MEAN  VELOCITY. 

It  is  found,  by  experiment,  that  the  mean  velocity 
is  nearly  independent  of  the  depth  or  width  of  the 
channel,  the  central  or  maximum  velocity  being  the 
same.  From  a  number  of  experiments,  Du  Buat 
derived  empirical  formulae  equivalent  to 

v=^^=Y-Y'+l,  v,=(v*- 1)^  and  v=(vS+l)^ ; 

in  these  equations  v  is  the  mean  velocity,  v  the  max- 
imum surface  velocity,  and  Vb  the  velocity  at  the 
sides,  or  bottom,  expressed  in  French  inches.  Tables 
calculated  from  these  formulae  do  not  give  correct 
results  for  measures  in  English  inches,  though  they 
are  those  generally  adopted.  Disregarding  the  dif- 
ference in  the  measures,  which  are  as  1  to  1*0678,  it 
will  be  found  that,  in  the  generality  of  channels,  the 
mean  velocity  is  not  an  arithmetical  mean  between 
the  velocity  at  the  central  surface  line  and  that  at 
the  bottom,  though  nearly  so  between  the  mean 
bottom  and  mean  surface  velocities.  Dr.  Young,* 
modifying  Du  Buat's  formula,  assumes  for  English 
inches  that  v  +  v*  =  v,  and  hence  t;  =  v  +  i"~  (v  -f  i)*. 
This  gives  results  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  other 
formula  for  r,  but  something  less,  particularly  for 
small  surface  velocities.  For  instance,  Du  Buat's 
formula  gives  6  inch  for  the  mean  velocity  when 
the  central  surface  velocity  is  1  inch,  whereas  Dr. 
Young's  makes  it  -38  inch.  For  large  velocities  both 
formulae  agree  very  closely,  disregarding  the  diflFer- 
ence  between  the  measures,  which  is  only  seven  per 

*  PhUosophical  Transactions,  1808,  p.  487. 
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cent.    They  are  best  suited  to  very  small  channels  or 
pipes,  but  unless  at  mean  velocities  of  about  3  feet 
per  second,  they  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  rivers. 
Prony  found,  from  Du  Buat's  experiments,  that 

^  .         ,  /2'37187+Vx      .      ,.  ^ 

lor  measures  m  metres  v  —(3.153104-7/  ^'  ^^  which 

V  is  also  the  maximum  surface  velocity.  This,  re- 
duced for  measures  in  English  feet,  becomes 

no\  /  7-783 +v>,    ^ 

(^^•)  ^  =(l0-345  +  v>^^ 

and  for  measnries  in  English  inches, 

(^^•)  "^  =(l24-14+v)^- 

For  medium  velocities  t?  =  -81  v.  The  experiments 
from  which  these  formulae  were  derived  were  made 
with  small  channels.  We  have  calculated  the  values 
of  V  from  that  of  v,  equation  (71),  and  given  the 
results  in  columns  3,  6,  and  9,  in  Table  VII. 
Ximenes,  Funk,  and  Briinning's  experiments  in 
larger  channels  give  the  mean  velocity  at  the  centre 
of  the  depth  equal  -914  v,  when  the  central  or 
maximum  surface  velocity  is  v ;  but  as  the  velocity 
also  decreases  in  nearly  the  same  ratio  at  the  surface 
from  the  centre  to  the  sides  of  the  channel,  we  shall 
get  the  mean  velocity  in  the  whole  section  equal 

*  Francis,^  Lowell  Experiments/p.  160,  finds  this  formula  to 
give  16  per  cent,  less  than  the  result  found  by  weir  measurement 
from  the  formula  d  =  3-33  (I  — 1  n  h)  hi,  the  quantity  discharged 
being  about  250  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  the  velocity  about  3*2 
feet.  It  appears,  however,  that  Francis  uses  the  mean  surface 
velocity,  and  not  the  maximum  surface  velocity  required  by  the 
formula  :  if  the  latter  were  used,  the  difference  would  be  reduced 
to  6  per  2ent.,  or  thereabouts,  in  equation  (72). 
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•914  X  -914  V  =  -836  v ;  and  hence  we  have,  for 

large  channels, 

(71)  V  =  -836  Y, 

in  which  equation  v  is  the  mascimum  velocity  at  the 

surface.    We  have  also  calculated  the  values  of  v 

from  this  formula,  and  given  the  results  in  columns 

2,  5,  and  8  of  Table  VIL    This  table  will  be  found 

to  vary  considerably  from  those  calculated  from  Du 

Buat'a  formula  ih  French  inches,  hitherto  generally 

used  in  this  country,  and  much  more  applicable  for 

all  prafctical  purposes. 


MEAN  RAD1UJ3. — HYDRAULIC  MEAN  DEPTH. — BORDER.-^ 

COEFFICIENT   OP  FRICTION. 

If,  in  the  diagrams  1  and 
2,  Fig.  30,  exhibiting  the 
sections  of  cylindrical  and 
rectangular  tubes  filled  with 
flowing  water,  the  areas  be 


divided  respectively  by  the  perimeters  A  c  b  d  A  and 
A  B  D  0  A,  the  quotients  are  termed  "  the  mean  radii " 
of  the  tubes,  diagrams  1  and  2  ;  and  the  perimeters 
in  contact  with  the  flowing  water  are  termed  ^^the 
borders.'^  In  the  diagrams  3  and  4,  the  surface  A  B 
is  not  in  contact  with  the  channel,  and  the  width  of 
the  bed  and  sides,  taken  together,  a  c  d  b,  becomes 
"  the  border''  "  The  mean  radius "  is  equal  to  the 
area  a  b  d  c  a  divided  by  the  length  of  the  border 
A  c  D  B.  "  The  hydraulic  mean  depth  "  is  the  same 
as  "  the  mean  radius^'  this  latter  term  being  perhaps 
most  applicable  to  pipes  flowing  full,  as  in  diagrams 
1  and  2  ;  and  the  former  to  streams  and  rivers  which 
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have  a  surface  line  A  b,  diagrams  3  and  4.  We  shall, 
throughout  the  following  equations,  designate  the 
value  of  the  "  mean  radius,"  "  hydraulic  mean  depth," 

or  quotient,  border  Vd  c  a^""  ^^  *^^  ^^**^^  ^'  remarking 
here  that  for  cylindrical  pipes  flowing  fvU^  or  rivers 
with  semicircvlar  beds,  it  is  always  equal  to  half  the 
raditJLS,  or  one-fourth  of  the  diameter. 

Du  Buat  was  the  first  to  observe  that  the  head 
due  to  the  resistance  of  friction  for  water  flowing  in 
a  uniform  channel  increased  directly  as  the  length  of 
the  channel  Z,  directly  as  the  border,  and  inversely 

as  the  area  of  the  cross-flowing  section,!  very  nearly ; 

7 

that  is,  as  -.   It  also  increases  as  the  square  of  the 

velocity,  nearly;  therefore  the  head  due  to  the  re- 

v^l  v^  I 

sistance  must  be  proportionate  to  « — •    If  ^t  X  5 — 

=  hfy  then  c,  is  the  coefficient  for  the  head  due  to  the 
resistance  of  friction,  as  h^  is  the  head  necessary  to 
overcome  the  friction ;  c,  is  therefore  termed  ''  the  co- 
efficient of  frictUyny 

*  M.  Girard  has  conceived  it  necessary  to  introduce  the  coeflfi- 
cient  of  correction  1-7  as  a  multiplier  to  the  border  for  finding  r, 
to  allow  for  the  increased  resistance  from  aquatic  plants ;  so  that, 
according  to  his  reduction, 

area 


1*7  border' 

See  Ronnie's  First  Report  on  Hydraulics  as  a  Branch  of  En- 
gineering ;  Third  Report  of  the  British  Association,  p.  167 ;  also, 
equation  (86),  p.  201. 

f  Pitot  had  previously,  in  1726,  remarked  that  the  diminution 
arising  from  friction  in  pipes  is,  catem  paribus,  inversely  as  the 
diameters. 
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HYDEAULIC  INCLINATION. — TRAIN. 

If  /  be  the  length  of  a  pipe  or  channel,  and  A,  the 
height  due  to  the  resistance  of  friction  of  water 

flowing  in  it,  then  -j  is  the  hydraulic  inclination.     In 
Fig.  31  the  tubes  a  b,  c  d,  of  the  same  length  /,  and 


whose  discharging  extremities  b  and  d  are  on  the 
same  horizontal  plane  b  d,  will  have  the  same  hy* 
draulic  inclination  and  the  same  discharge,  no  matter 
what  the  actual  inclinations  or  tHe  depth  of  the  en- 
trances at  A  and  c  may  be,  so  they  be  of  the  same 
kind  and  bore  ;  and  as  the  velocities  in  a  b  and  c  d 
are  the  same,  the  height  h  due  to  them  must  be  the 
same  when  the  circumstances  of  the  orifices  of  entry 
A  and  c  are  alike.  We  have  the  whole  head  h  =  A  + 
ht  (see  pp.  166  and  167).  The  hydraulic  inclination  is 
not  therefore  the  whole  head  h,  divided  by  the  length 
/  of  the  pipe,  as  it  is  sometimes  mistaken,  but  the 
height  hf  (found  by  subtracting  the  height  A,  due  to 
the  entrance  at  a  or  c,  and  the  velocity  in  the  pipe, 
from  the  whole  height)  divided  by  the  length  /. 
When  the  height  h  is  very  small  compared  with  the 
whole  height  h,  as  it  is  in  very  long  tubes  with 

H  h 

moderate  heads,  j  may  be  substituted  for  -4  without 

error ;  but  for  short  pipes  up  to  100  feet  in  length 
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the  latter  only  should  be  used  in  applying  Du  Buat's 
and  some  other  formulae ;  otherwise  the  results  will 
be  too  large,  and  only  fit  to  be  used  approximately 
in  order  to  determine  the  height  h  from  the  velocity 
of  discharge  thus  found.  When  the  horizontal  pipe 
c  D,  Fig.  32,  is  equal  in  every  way  to  the  inclined 


pipe  A  B,  and  the  head  at  a  is  that  due  to  the  velocity 
in  c  D,  the  discharge  from  the  pipe  a  b  will  be  equal 
to  that  from  c  d  ;  but  a  peculiar  property  belongs 
to  the  pipe  a  b  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  here 
placed ;  for  if  we  cat  it  short  at  any  point  e^  or 
lengthen  it  to  any  extent^  to  e,  the  discharge  will  re- 
main the  same  and  equal  to  thai  through  the  hori- 
zontal pipe  c  D.  The  velocity  in  a  b  at  the  angle  of 
inclination  a  b  c,  when  a  c  =  A^  and  a  b  =  c  d,  is 
therefore  such  that  it  remains  unaffected  by  the 
length  a  £  or  a  e,  to  which  it  may  be  extended  or 
cut  short ;  and  at  this  indinalion  the  water  in  the 
pipe  A  B  is  said  to  be''  in  train^  In  like  manner  a 
river  or  stream  is  said  to  be  "m  train' ^  when  the 
inclination  of  its  surface  bears  such  a  relation  to 
the  cross  section  that  the  mean  velocity  is  neither 
decreased  nor  increased  by  the  length  of  the  chan- 
nel ;  and  we  perceive  from  this  that  the  acceleration 
luxused  by  the  inclination  is  exactly  cmunierbalanced 
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hy  the  resistances  to  the  motion  when  the  moving  water 
in  a  pipe  or  river  channel  is  in  train. 

As  A  zz  (1  +  c,)  n—  where  c,  is  the  coeflficient  of 
the  height  due  to  the  resistance  at  the  orifice  of  entry 

A  or  c,  and  h^ = c,  s — ,  we  therefore  get 

7    2  7  2 

(73.)     H  =  (l+c,)^  +  c.X2^=(l+c.  +  c,-)^ 
and  hence  we  find  the  mean  velocity  of  discharge 

(74.)     v  =  \ J 


Ct 


l+c.  +  c,^j         \p.^cf-^^l 


or, 


2<7Hr  -i  J 
(74a.)        v=\T^ 


as  c|  =  r—r-r,  equation  (66).    We  have  also 

(74..)  .=  ./2?i-xJT:^j'; 

the  values  of  the  second  member  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  this  equation^  or  of 

^a  +  '^'^^r 

are  given,  for  diffierent  values  of  c„  c^  and  -,  In  the 
small  table  at  p.  152,  and  below  at  p.  191. 
When  h  is  small  compared  with  A„  or,  which  comes 

to  the  same  thing,  1  +  c,  small  compared  with  c,  x  - , 
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(75.)  H  =  C,  X 


Igr' 


and 


(76.)  v^\^_^^ 


Ct 


If,  in  the  last  equation,  we  substitute  s  for  j,  equal 

the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inclination  A  b  c,  we  then 
have 


/rrrr  N  (2  O  T  S\^ 


The  average  value  of  c,  for  all  pipes  with  straight 
channels,  with  velocities  of  about  1-5  foot  per  second, 
is  '0069914,  from  which  we  find  equation  (77)  be- 
comes, for  measures  in  feet, 

(78.)  V  =  96  %/rI 

As  the  mean  value  of  the  coeflScient  of  resistance  c, 
for  the  entrance  into  a  tube  is  *508,  and  as 
2ff  =  64-403,  and  c,  =  -0069914,  equation  (74),  for 
measures  in  feet,  becomes 

64-403  H         1  * 


(79.) 


v=- 


V  =  <  T  \  ,  or 

'1-508 +  0069914-'^ 

Hr  )} 

'  =100 


I0234r+0001085/J 


nr 


i 


>50 


1 234  r+ 1-085 /J 
ud 


\ 


•    • 


68  fl^+ 1-085/ 

This,  multiplied  by  the  section,  gives  the  discharge. 

For  velocities  between  2  and  2  J  feet  per  second, 
Ct  =  -0064403,  and  therefore 
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I) 


:60  i 


sd 


in  which  rf  =  4  r  =  diameter  of  a  pipe. 
The  following  table  is  calculated  from  equation 


Values  op  -1 1  ,  / , 


Namlwrofdliine- 
Urn  In  tha  JongUi 

•s«c;r- 

"tihspipo. 

"•= 

Has  Kwacl. 
diaclurgo. 

2  diameters 

sm 

■Sll 

715 

»00  diiuaeterB 

33D 

336 

333 

s 

867 

■791 

S08 

930 

31)4 

930 

837 

10 

9m 

■709 

663 

1000        „ 

338 

335 

!I33 

10 

SM 

■719 

669 

1100 

318 

216 

ai3 

30 

855 

■731 

666 

1300 

309 

207 

206 

2a 

838 

■713 

643 

1400 

184 

loa 

101 

80 

804 

■098 

633 

1600 

183 

180 

170 

85 

781 

-883 

630 

1800 

173 

171 

ITO 

40 

780 

■BBS 

610 

3000        „ 

16!) 

162 

161 

43 

741 

■655 

600 

2300 

158 

155 

151 

50 

733 

■843 

590 

3100 

110 

140 

14B 

100 

5U5 

■518 

5U 

3600 

144 

143 

112 

ISO 

S18 

■185 

463 

3800 

13B 

138 

137 

aoo 

164 

■410 

133 

3000        „ 

134 

133 

188 

260 

121 

■106 

301 

3300 

130 

139 

129 

300 

392 

■378 

366 

3400 

136 

lai 

135 

350 

887 

■35H 

315 

3600 

133 

121 

121 

100 

316 

-336 

33!) 

3800 

119 

110 

118 

i5t) 

san 

-3E0 

314 

4000 

116 

116 

115 

000 

SU 

•307 

300 

1300 

113 

113 

113 

650 

301 

■305 

380 

4400        „ 

111 

111 

111 

600 

sm 

■983 

378 

4600 

108 

108 

108 

650 

379 

■373 

369 

4800 

toe 

106 

106 

700 

369 

■365 

361 

5000 

104 

104 

104 

750 

361 

■357 

353 

6309 

103 

103 

103 

KOO 

253 

■219 

346 

5100 

100 

100 

100 

HSO 

2W 

■242 

339 

ftfiJO 

0118 

0:18 

o.| 
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(74:B)  for  a  velocity  of  about  20  feet  per  second, 
when  Ct  =  -004556,  and  for  different  orifices  of  entry, 
in  which  c^  varies  from  -986  for  a  rounded  orifice, 
to  '715  when  the  pipe  projects  into  the  vessel.  It 
gives  directly  the  coefiBcient,  which,  multiplied  by 
\/2^H,  gives  the  velocity  in  the  pipe,  taking  friction 
into  account. 

The  small  table.  Section  VI.,  p.  152,  gives  the  like 
coefficients  of  \/2^h  in  equation  (74:B),  when  Ct  = 
•00699  suited  to  a  velocity  of  about  18  inches  per 
second,  and  can  be  applied  in  like  manner.  The 
value  of  \/2gn  is  given,  in  inches,  in  column  2, 

Table  II.    For  feet  it  is  equal  8  \/i  nearly. 

Du  buat's  formula. 

The  coefficient  of  friction  c,  is  not,  however,  con- 
stant, as  it  varies  with  the  velocity.  That  which 
we  have  just  given  answers  for  pipes  when  the 
velocity  is  20  feet  per  second.  For  pipes  and 
rivers  it  is  found  to  increase  as  the  velocity  de- 
creases ;  that  is,  the  loss  of  head  is  proportionately 
greater  for  small  than  for  large  velocities.  Du  Buat 
found  the  loss  of  head  to  be  also  greater  for  small 
than  large  channels,  and  applied  a  correction  accord- 
ingly in  his  formula.  This,  expressed  in  French 
inches,  is 

(30.),=     .,     '^^  <-'-?>  .-3(H-.l), 

(i)»-  hyp.  log.  (-  +  1-6) 

maintaining  the  preceding  notation,  in  which  s  =  j. 

In  this  formula  •!,  in  the  numerator  of  the  first  term, 
is  deducted  as  a  correction  due  to  the  hydraulic 
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mean  depth,  as  it  was  found  that  297  (ri  —  0-1)  agreed 

more  exactly  with  experiment  than  297  ri  simply.  The 

/I  \* 

second  term  hyp.  log.  (^-  +  l-6j,  of  the  denominator 

is  also  deducted  to  compensate  for  the  observed  loss 
of  head  being  greater  for  less  velocities,  and  the  last 
term  -3  {ri  —  -1)  is  a  deduction  for  a  general  loss  of 
velocity  sustained  from  the  unequal  motions  of  the 
particles  of  water  in  the  cross  section  as  they  move 
along  the  channel.  These  corrections  are  empirical ; 
they  were,  however,  determined  separately,  and  after 
being  tested  by  experiment,  applied,  as  above,  to  the 

radical  formula  v  =  297\/rs. 

Du  Buat's  formula  was  published  in  his  Principes 
d'Hydraulique,  in  1786.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
partly  empirical,  but  deduced  by  an  ingenious  train 
of  reasoning  and  with  considerable  penetration  from 
about  125  experiments,  made  with  pipes  from  the 
19th  part  of  an  inch  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  laid 
horizontally,  inclined  at  various  inclinations,  and 
vertical ;  and  also  from  experiments  on  open  chan- 
nels with  sectional  areas  from  19  to  40,000  square 
inches,  and  inclinations  of  from  1  in  112  to  1  in 
36,000.  The  lengths  of  the  pipes  experimented  with 
varied  from  1  to  3,  and  from  3  to  3600  feet. 

In  several  experiments  by  which  we  have  tested 
this  formula,  the  resulting  velocities  found  from  it 
were  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  too  large  for  small  pipes, 
and  too  small  for  straight  rivers  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion.  As  the  experiments  from  which  it  was 
derived  were  made  with  great  care,  those  with  pipes 
particularly  so,  this  was  to  be  expected.    Expe- 
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riments  with  pipes  of  moderate  or  short  lengths 
should  have  the  circumstances  of  the  orifice  of  entry 
from  the  reservoir  duly  noted ;  for  the  close  agree- 
ment of  this  formula  with  them  must  depend  a  great 
deal,  in  such  pipes,  on  the  coefficient  due  to  the 
height  A,  which  must  be  deducted  from  the  whole 

head  h  before  the  hydraulic  inclination,  -^  =  *,  can 

be  obtained ;  but  for  very  long  pipes  and  uniform 
channels  this  is  not  necessary. 

The  experiments  from  which  Du  Buat's  formula 
was  constructed  are  given  in  full  by  the  late  Dr. 
Eobinson  in  his  able  article  on  "rivers'*  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  pp.  268,  269,  and  270, 
where  the  calculated  and  observed  velocities  are 
placed  side  by  side  in  French  inches  per  second.  In 
all  these  experiments  Du  Buat  carefully  deducted 
the  head  due  to  the  velocity  and  orifice  of  entry  before 
finding  the  hydraulic  inclination  5,  and  those  who 
attempt  to  calculate  the  velocity  from  the  head  and 
length  of  the  channel  only,  without  making  this 
deduction,  will  find  their  calculated  results  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  there  given.  If  there  were  bends, 
curves,  or  contractions,  deductions  would  have  to  be 
made  for  these  in  like  manner  before  finding  s. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  and  after  comparing 
the  results  obtained  from  various  other  formulae,  we 
have  preferred  calculating  tables  for  the  values  of  v 
from  this  formula  reduced  for  measures  in  English 
inches,  which  is 

_       306-596  (r*- -1032) 


vnz 


(^)- hyp.  log.  (^+1-6) 


*  —  -2906  (r*  -  -1032), 
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or  more  simply, 

/Q-i\  307  rr» — 1) 

(81.)    v=        ^—^ _^_.3(^_.l). 

(-) -hyp.  log.  (-  +  1-6) 

This  gives  the  value  of  v  a  little  larger  than  the 
original  formula,  but  the  difference  is  immaterial. 
For  measures  in  English  feet  it  becomes 
(82.)  .=  88-51  (r> -03) _  .,3^  ^^,  _  .^3^^ 

(-)-hyp.log.(-  +  l-6) 

The  results  of  equation  (81)  are  calculated  for 
different  values  of  s  and  r,  and  tabulated  in  Table 
VllL,  the  first  eight  pages  of  which  contain  the 
velocities  for  values  of  r  varying  from  Ath  inch  to 
6  inches ;  or  if  pipes,  diameters  from  ^  inch  to 
2  feet,  and  of  various  inclinations  from  horizontal  to 
vertical.  The  last  five  pages  contain  the  velocities 
for  values  of  r  from  6  inches  to  12  feet,  and  with 
falls  from  6  inches  to  12  feet  per  mile. 

Example  VIII.  A  pipey  1^  inch  diameter  and 
100  feet  long^  has  a  constant  head  of  2  feet  over  the 
discharging  extremity ;  what  is  the  velocity  of  dis- 
charge per  second  ? 

The  mean  radius  r=-—-  inches,  and — z=  50  =-, 

4       8  \        2  s^ 

is  the  approximate  hydraulic  inclination.     At  page  2 
of  Table  VIII.,  in  the  column  under  the  mean  I'adius 

-,  and  opposite  to  the  inclination  1  in  50,  we  find 

30-69  inches  for  the  velocity  sought.    This,  however, 

is  but  approximative,  as  the  head  due  to  the  velocity 

should  be  subtracted  from  the  whole  head  of  2  feet, 

before  finding  the  true  hydraulic  inclination.    This 

o3 
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head  depends  on  the  coefficient  of  resistance  at  the 
entrance  orifice,  or  the  coefficient  of  discharge  for  a 
short  tube.  In  all  Du  Buat's  experiments  this  latter 
was  taken  at  -8125,  but  it  will  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  junction,  as,  if  the  tube  runs  into  the  cistern, 
it  will  become  as  small  as  -715  ;  and,  if  the  junction 
be  rounded  into  the  form  of  the  contracted  vein,  it 
will  rise  to  '974,  or  1  nearly.  In  this  case,  the  co- 
efficient of  discharge  may  be  assumed  '815,*  from 
which,  in  Table  II.,  we  find  the  head  due  to  a  velo- 

7 

city  of  30*69  inches  to  be  1-  =  1-87  inch  nearly, 
which  is  the  value  of  h ;  and  hence,  h  —  A  =  A,  =z  24 

■,    r,,.  ««,,..,  :.    ^  100  X    12  ,,    „  1 

- 1-87=  22-13  inches  ;  and^  zr-sgijo— =  54-2  =  -, 
the  hydraulic  inclination,  more  correctly.    With  this 

new  inclination  and  the  mean  radius  -,  we  find  the 

velocity  by  interpolating  between  the  inclinations 
1  in  50  and  1  in  60,  given  in  the  table  to  be 
30-69  _  1-34  =  29-35  inches  per  second.  This 
operation  may  be  repeated  until  v  is  found  to  any 
degree  of  accuracy  according  to  the  formula  ;  but  it 
is,  practically,  unnecessary  to  do  so.  If  we  now  wish 
to  find  the  discharge  per  minute  in  cubic  feet,  we  can 
easily  do  so  from  Table  IX.,  in  which,  for  an  inch 
and  a  half  pipe,  we  get 

Inches.  Cubic  Feet. 

For  a  velocity  of  20-00  per  second,  1-22718  per  minute. 

9-00  „  „  -66223  „ 
•30  „  „  -01841  „ 
•04    „        „         -00246   „ 


29-34    „         „      1-80027   „ 
*  See  Example  16,  pp.  28,  30. 
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The  discharge  found  experimentally  by  Mr.  Provis, 
for  a  tube  of  the  same  length,  bore,  and  head,  was 
1-745  cubic  foot  per  minute. 

If  we  suppose  the  coefficient  of  discharge  due  to 
the  orifice  of  entry  and  stop-cock  in  Mr.  Provis's 
208  experiments^  with  1^  inch  lead  pipes  of  20,  40, 
60,  80,  and  100  feet  lengths,  to  be  -715,  the  results 
calculated  by  the  tables  will  agree  with  the  experi- 
mental results  with  very  great  accuracy,  and  it  is 
very  probable,  from  the  circumstances  described, 
that  the  ordinary  coefficient  -815  due  to  the  entry 
was  reduced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  stop-cock 
and  fixing  to  about  -715  ;  but  even  with  -815  for  the 
coefficient,  the  difference  between  calculation  and 
experiment  is  not  much,  the  calculation  being  then 
in  excess  in  every  experiment,  the  average  being 
about  5  per  cent.,  and  not  so  much  in  the  example 
we  have  given. 

Table  VIII.  will  give  the  velocity,  and  thence  the 
discharge,  immediately,  for  long  pipes,  and  Table  X. 
enables  us  to  calculate  the  cubic  feet  discharged  per 
minute,  with  great  facility.  For  rivers,  the  mean 
velocity,  and  thence  the  discharge,  is  also  found  with 
quickness.  See  also  Tables  XI.,  XII.,  and  XIII., 
and  tte  table  at  pp.  42  and  43. 

Example  IX.  A  watercourse  is  T  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  the  length  of  each  sloping  side  is  6*8  feet,  the 
width  at  the  surface  is  18  feet,  the  depth  4  feet,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  surface  4  inches  in  a  mile  ;  what 
is  the  quantity  flowing  down  per  minute  ? 

♦  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  pp.  201, 
210,  vol.  ii. 
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4 
(18  A    7)  X 

TTnrr  ^ — ^=24272  feet=29-126  inches 

Jnere  7^2x6-8  ~2o-6 

=  r,  is  the  hydraulic  mean  depth ;  and  as  the  fall  is 
4  inches  per  mile,  we  find  at  the  11th  page  of  Table 
VIIL,  the  velocity  v  =  12-03  -  -16  =  11-87  inches 
per  second ;  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  minute 
is,  therefore, 

50  X  ^^  X  60  =  2967-5. 

12 

If  94-17\/7^  z=  V,  we  have  v  =  94-17-v/''^2-427  +    ^ 

16840 

=  94-17  X  yZL  =  !^  =1.17  feet  =  14-04  inches. 

^26  80-7 

Watt,  in  a  canal  of  the  fall  and  dimensions  here  given, 
found  the  mean  velocity  about  13  J  inches  per  second. 
This  corresponds  to  a  fall  of  5  inches  in  the  mile, 
according  to  the  formula.  Du  Buat's  formula  is  less 
by  12i  per  cent,  or  Jth ;  the  common  formula  too 
much  by  6  per  cent. 

In  one  of  the  original  experiments  with  which  the 
formula  was  tested  on  the  canal  of  Jard,  the  mea- 
surements accorded  very  nearly  with  those  in  this 

example,   viz.  -  =  15360,   and  r  =  29-1   French 

inches ;  the  observed  velocity  at  the  surface  was 
15-74,  and  the  calculated  mean  velocity,  from  the 
formula,  11-61  French  inches.*  Table  VII.  will 
give  12-29  inches  for    the    mean  velocity,  corre- 

*  These  measures  reduced  to  inches,  give  r  =  31*014,  v  = 
13*374 ;  and  the  surface  velocity  16*775  inches ;  reduced  for  mean 
velocity  13*101  inches. 
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spending  to  a  superficial  velocity  of  15-74:  inches. 
This  shows  that  the  formula  also  gives  too  small 
a  value  for  v  in  this  case,  by  about  ^th  of  the 

result,   it  being  about  —  part  in  the  other.    The 

probable  error  in  the  formula  applied  to  straight 
clear  rivers  of  about  2  feet  6  inches  hydraulic  mean 
depth  is  nearly  i^th  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  tabu- 
lated velocity,  and  this  must  be  added  for  the  more 
correct  result ;  the  watercourse  being  supposed 
nearly  straight  and  free  from  aquatic  plants. 

Notwithstanding  the  differences  above  remarked 
on,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  results  of  this  formula, 
which  we  have  calculated  and  tabulated,  may  be 
more  safely  relied  on  as  applied  to  general  prac- 
tical purposes  than  most  of  those  others  which  we 
shall  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers.  Eivers  or 
watercourses  are  seldom  straight  or  clear  from  weeds, 
and  even  if  the  sections,  during  any  improvements, 
be  made  uniform,  they  will  seldom  continue  so,  as 
"  the  regimen,''  or  adaptation  of  the  velocity  to  the 
tenacity  of  the  banks,  must  vary  with  the  soil  and 
bends  of  the  channel,  and  can  seldom  continue  per- 
manent for  any  length  of  time  unless  protected. 
From  these  causes  a  loss  of  velocity  takes  place, 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  estimate  accurately,  but 
which  may  be  taken  at  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of 
that  in  the  clear  unobstructed  direct  channel ;  but  be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  safer  to  calculate  the  drainage  or 
mechanical  results  obtainable  from  a  given  fall  and 
river  channel^  from  formvlce  which  give  lesser,  than 
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from  those  which  give  larger  velocities.      This  is  a 
principle  engineers  cannot  too  much  observe. 

We  have  before  remarked,  that  for  both  pipes  and 
rivers  the  coeflBcient  of  resistance  increases  as  the 
velocity  decreases.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  in  the 
simple  formula  for  the  velocity,  vzim  y/r  s^  that  m 
must  increase  with  v,  and  as  some  function  of  it. 
This  is  the  case  in  Table  VIII.,  throughout  which  the 
velocities  increase  faster  than  \/r,  the  \/sy  or  the 
\/rV.  In  all  formulae  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
but  Du  Buat's  and  Young's,  tJie  velocity  found  is  con- 
stant  when  \/r  s  or  r  X  s  is  constant.  In  Du  Buat's 
formula  for  r  x  s  constant,  v  obtains  maximum 
values  between  r  =%  inch  and  r  zz  1  inch  ;  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  velocities  for  different  values  of  r 
above  1  inch,  r  x  s  beiog  constant,  are  not  much. 
We  may  always  find  the  maximum  value,  or  nearly 
so,  by  assuming  r  =  f  inch,  and  finding  the  corre- 

^  r  s 
sponding  inclination  from  the  formula  -o-,  which  is 

equal  to  it.     For  example,  if  r  =  12  inches,  and  s  = 

,  the  velocity  is  found  equal  9-52  inches  ;  but 

when  r  ^  is  constant,  the  inclination  s  corresponding 

to  r  =  f  inch  is =: — ,  from  which  we  find 

*  3  X  10560         660' 

from  the  table  v=:  10-25  inches  for  the  maximum 
velocity,  making  a  difference  of  fully  7  per  cent. 

When  r  =  -01  of  an  inch,  or  a  pipe  is  ^Vth  part 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  Du  Buat's  formula  fails,  but 
it  gives  correct  results  for  pipes  4th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  two  of  the  experiments  from  which  it 
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was  derived  were  made  with  pipes  12  inches  long  and 
only  Ath  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Coulomb  having  shown  that  the  resistance  opposed 
to  a  disc  revolving  in  water  increases  as  the  function 
av  -{-bv^  of  the  velocity  v,  we  may  assume  that  the 
height  due  to  the  resistance  of  friction  in  pipes  and 
rivers  is  also  of  this  form ;   and  that 

(83.)  h,z=:{av  +  b v')  I, 


7r  + 


(86.) 


and  consequently, 

(84.)     rs^av-^hv",  knd  i;  z=  ^^  -r  /^y^x  —^b' 

GriRARD  first  gavc  values  to  the  coefficients  a  and  b. 
He  assumed  them  equal,  and  each  equal  to  -0003104 
for  measures  in  metres,  and  thence  the  velocity  in 
canals, 
(85.)  V  =  (3221-016  rs  +  -25)*  —  -5  ;* 

which  reduced  for  measures  in  English  feet  becomes 

v  =  (10567-8r ^  +  2-67)*— 1-64,  or 
,v  z±  103  \/Vs  —  1-64,  nearly. 

The  value  of  a  =  b  =  -0003104  was  obtained  by 
means  of  twelve  experiments  by  Du  Buat  and  Chezy. 
Of  course  the  value  is  four  times  this  in  the  original, 
as  we  use  the  mean  radius  in  all  the  formulae  instead 
of  the  diameter.  This  formula  is  only  suited  for 
very  small  velocities  in  canals,  between  locks,  con- 
taining aquatic  plants ;  it  is  inapplicable  to  rivers 
and  channels  in  which  the  velocity  exceeds  an  inch 
per  second. 

Prony  found  from  thirty  experiments  on  canals, 

*  See  Brewster's  Encyclopedia,  Article  Hydrodynamics,  p.  269. 
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that  a  —  -000044450  and  h  —  000309314,^  for  mea- 
sures  in  metres,  from  which  we  find 
(87.)      V  -  (3232-96  r  ^  +  -005 16)*  —  -0719  ; 
this  reduced  for  measures  in  English  feet  is, 

V  =  (10607-02 r5+ -0556)*— -236  ;t  or 

V  =  103  \/rs  —  -24  nearly : 

the  velocities  did  not  exceed  3  feet  per  second  in  the 
experiments  from  which  this  was  derived. 

For  pipes,  Prony  found,!  from  fifty-one  experi- 
ments made  by  Du  Buat,  Bossut,  and  Couplet,  with 
pipes  from  1  to  5  inches  diameter,  from  30  to  7,000 
feet  in  length,  and  one  pipe  19  inches  diameter  and 
nearly  4,000  feet  long,  that  a  =  -00001733,  and  b 
=  -0003483,  from  which  values 
(89.)  V  =  (2871-09  r*  +  -0006192)*—  -0249, 
for  measures  in  metres,  and  for  measures  in  English 

feet, 

V  =  (9419-76  r*+ -00665)*— -0816;   or 

V  =  97  \/r  s  —  -08  nearly. 

Prony  also  gives  the  following  formula  applicable 
to  pipes  and  rivers.     It  is  derived  from  fifty-one 
selected  experiments  with  pipes,  and  thirty-one  with 
open  channels : 
(91.)    V  =  (3041-47  r^  +  -0022065)*  —  -0469734,g 

*  Eecherches  Fhysico-Math^matiques  sur  la  Th^orie  des  Eaux 
OoTirantes. 
j-  For  canals  containing  aquatic  plants,  reeds,  &c.,  we  must  sub- 

T 

stitute  p^  for  r.    See  note,  p.  186. 

J  Recherches  Physico-Mathematiques  sur  la  Th^orie  du  Mouve- 
inent  des  Eaux  Courantes,  1804. 

§  Recherches  Physico-Mathematiques  sur  la  Th^orie  des  Eaux 
Courantes.  A  reduction  of  this  formula  into  English  feet  is  given 
at  page  6,  Article  Hydrodynamics,  Encyclopedia  Britannica;  at 
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TABLE  of  ikejifty-one  Expeiimenis  referred  to  in  Equatum  (88),  tlu 
eolu^  of  g  in  the  suclh  'being  taken  at  9'8088  metre». 
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for  measures  in  metres,  which,  reduced  for  measures 
in  English  feet,  is 

J»  =  (9978-76r^  + -02375)*  — -15412;  or 
^v  =  100  \/Vs  —  *15  neatly. 
Bytelwein,  following  the  method  of  investigation 
jiirsued  previously  by  Prony,  found  from  a  large 
number  of  experiments,  a  =  -0000242651,  and  b  = 
•000365543  in  rivers,  fot  measures  in  metres ;  and, 
therefore, 

(93.)    vn  (2735-66  r*  +  -001102)*— -0332.* 
This  reduced  for  measures  in  English  feet,  is 

{V  =  (8975-43 rs  +  -0118858)*  —  -1089  ;   or 
i)  =  94-5  \/rs—  -11  nearly  =  1-3  \/fr — -11 
\  =  s/vTf¥—  -11 

when  /  is  the  fall  in  feet  per  inUe.  He  also  shows,t 
that  rrths  of  a  mean  proportional  between  the  fall  in 
two  English  miles  and  the  hydraulic  mean  depth, 
gives  the  mean  velocity  very  nearly.  This  rule  for 
measures  in  inches  is  equivalent  to 
(95.)  v  =  324\/r7; 

and  for  measures  in  feet   . 
(96.)  V  =  93-4  \/7s. 

For  the  velocity  of  water  in  pipes,  he  found,  J  from 
the  fifty-one  experiments  of  Du  Buat,  Bossut,  and 

page  164,  Third  Report,  British  Association,  by  Rennie ;  and  at 
pages  427  and  633,  Article  Hydrodynamics,  Brewster's  Encyclo- 
pedia. This  reduction,  v  =  — 0-1641  +  (-02376  +  32806-6  rsf 
is  entirely  incorrect ;  and,  being  the  same  in  each  of  those  works, 
appears  to  have  been  copied  one  from  the  other. 

♦  M^moires  de  TAcad^mie  de  Berlin,  1814  et  1816.  See 
equation  (110). 

f  Handbuch  der  Mechanik  und  der  Hydraulik,  Berlin,  1801. 

X  M^moires  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Sciences  de  Berlin,  1814  et  1816. 
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Couplet,  that  a  —  -0000223,  and  h  —  -0002803,  from 
which  we  get  for  measures  in  metres, 
(97.)      V  ==  (3667-29  r  ^  +  -00157/  —  -0397  ; 
which  reduced  for  measures  iu  English  feet  becomes 

'V  =  (11703-95  rs  +  -01698)*  —  -1303  ;  or 

,v  =  108  \/rs  —  43  nearly. 
Another  formula  given  by  Bytelwein  fqr  pipes,  which 
includes  the  head  due  to  the  velqcity  for  the  orifice 
of  entry,  is 

in  which  h  is  the  head,  I  the  length,  and  d  the  dia- 
meter of  the  pipe,  all  expressed  in  English  feet.  This 
is  a  particular  value  of  equation  (74)  suited  to  velo- 
cities of  about  2i  feet  per  second.  It  must  be  here 
mentioned,  that  much  of  the  valuable  information 
presented  by  Eytelwein  is  but  a  modification  of 
what  Du  Buat  had  previously  given,  to  whom  only 
for  much  that  is  attributed  to  the  former  we  are 
primarily  indebted. 

In  the  foregoing  as  well  as  in  the  following  equa- 
tions for  the  velocity,  we  have,  unless  otherwise 
stated,  maintained  one  class  of  standards.  It  is 
evident  if  we  change  these  standards  in  part,  or  in 
whole,  that  apparently  different  forms  of  the  equa- 
tions will  arise ;  thus — if  for  5,  the  hydraulic  incli- 

nation,  we  substitute  gogO'  ^®  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

m  in  feet  per  mile,  in  place  of  the  inclination  s;  so 
that  equation  (94),  for  instance,  would  become 
V  =  (l'7mr+  -012)*  —  -11  =  (1-7  m  r)»—  -11  nearly, 
in  which  v  is  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  m  the 
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fall  in  feet  per  mile,  and  r  the  "hydraulic  mean 
depth  "  in  feet.  In  like  manner  equation  (98)  would 
become 

V  =  (2-2  mr  +  -02)*  —  -13  =  (2-2  mr)*—  -13. 
The  first  of  these  reductions,  viz. : — '• 

t;  =  (1-7  m  r  +  *0119)*  —  -109, 
is  given  in  a  book  of  tables  calculated  for  river 
channels  for  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  Ire- 
land, the  original  equation  being  Eytelwein's,  and  not 
D'Aubuisson's,  who  merely  copied  it,  and  is  suited 
for  velocities  averaging  about  1*3  feet  per  second. 
Mr.  Hawksley  gives  for  pipes  the  formula 

in  which  I  is  the  length  in  yards,  h  the  head  in 
inches,  d  Ihe  diameter  in  inches,  and  v  the  velocity 
in  yards  per  second.  For  uniform  feet  measures, 
for,  V,  dy  and  h,  this  becomes 

which  is  only  Eytelwein's   equation  (99)  slightly 

modified.  Eytelwein's   equation  expressed  in  the 

measures  used  by  Mr.  Hawksley  would  be  very 
nearly 


of     d,YL,      \\ 


which  is  far  the  simplest  of  the  two  ;  both,  however, 
are  but  particular  cases  of  the  general  equation  74^, 
and  only  suited  for  velocities  of  about  2j  feet  per 
second. 
Dr.  Thomas  Young*  also  derives  his  formula  from 

♦  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1808, 
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the  supposition,  that  the  head  due  to  the  resistance 
of  friction  assumes  the  form  of  equation  (83) ;  calling 
the  diameter  of  a  pipe  dy  he  takes 

"^ 
and  the  whole  height  fi  =  A,  +  ggg,  expressed  in 

inches.  He  found  from  some  experiments  of  his 
own,  those  collected  by  Du  Buat,  and  some  of 
Gerstner'B,  that 

/    900  fP 
(100.)     a  z= -0000002  {^rqi^jgg 

^  .   1  Ano^    .  13-21   .   1-0563n) 

and 

(101.)  J=O00000l{«3+^-5i^-gi^), 

then  as  —  =  -00171,  we  get 

686  ^  ° 

nd 


(102.)     ^  =  U/+. 00171  rf 


/ «/ N**)*  al 

+  \2  6;+00341rf/  )  ~ 


2  6^+  00341^/ I  2  6/+  00341  rf' 
When  the  length  /  of  the  pipe  is  very  great  compared 
with  the  head  due  to  the  orifice  of  entrance  and 
velocity,  •00171  v*,  we  have 

(103.)  «  =  |_  +  ^|__. 

rr 

orTjy  substituting  for  ,  its  value  Sy  equal  the  sine  of 
the  inclination^ 

(104)  «={t  +  4p)-2-^- 
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The  values  of  a  and  h  are  for  measures  in  inches. 
For  most  rivers,  in  which  d  must  he  taken  equal  4  r, 
he  finds  for  French  inch  measures,  v  =  \/20000  cis ; 
this  reduced  for  Engltsh  inches  is 

(105.)  v  =  292\/7^; 

which  again  reduced  for  feet  measures,  becomes 

(106.)  v  =  84.-3  \/^. 

These  Ijitter  values,  for  rivers,  are  even  smaller  than 
those  found  from  Du  Buat's  formula  ;  less  than  the 
observed  velocities,  and  less  than  those  found  from 
any  other  formula,  with  the  exception  of  Girard's. 
The  values  of  the  coefficients  a  and  b  vary  in  this 
formula  with  the  value  of  c?  =  4  r ;  they  are  expressed 
generally  in  equations  (101)  and  (102),  from  which 
we  have  calculated  the  following  table  for  diflferent 
values  of  d  and  r. 

An  examination  of  this  table  will  show  that  a 
obtains  a  minimum  value  when  d  is  between 
10  and  11  inches ;  and  b  when  the  diameter  is 
between  i  and  |  of  an  inch.    Now,  it  appears  from 

equation  (102),  that  v  increases  with  v^—  nearly, 

or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  as  b  decreases,  there 
must,  cceteris  paribiis^  be  a  maximum  value  of  v  for  a 

nd 
given  value  of  -j-y  or  r  *,  when  d  is  between  i  and  J 

inch ;  but  as  ^  has  a  minimum  value  when  d  is 

nearly  12  inches,  the  maximum  value  of  v  referred 
to  will  be  found  between  values  of  d  from  I  inch  to 
12  inches ;  in  fact,  when  c?  =  10  inches  nearly.  We 
have  already  pointed  out  a  similar  peculiarity  in  Du 
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Buat's  general  theorem,  at  page  195.    It  wiU  not  be 


a        ,  a^ 


necessary  to  take  out  the  values  of  o-r  «wrf  Z^^  fnore 
than  one  place  of  decimals. 


a 


The  values  of  ^r  are  also  given  in  the  following 

table,  and  may  be  used  in  equation  (104)  for  finding 
the  discharge  from  long  pipes.  It  is,  however,  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  this  equation  is  sometimes  mis- 
applied in  finding  the  velocity  from  shortjpipes,  and 
those  of  moderate  lengths.  It  is  necessary  to  use 
equation  (102),  which  takes  into  consideration  the 
head  due  to  the  velocity  and  orifice  of  entry  for  such 
pipes. 

For  a  pipe  11  inches  in  diameter,  the  expression 
for  the  velocity,  equation  (104),  becomes  for  inch 
measures, 


-h 


sd 


+  1-49 


i 


1-22: 


000034 
and  for  feet  measures,  also  substituting  4  r  for  rf, 

{sr        \^ 
.Qpj^l  _  -1  =  100  {rsy--l 

very  nearly.    For  a  pipe  -7  inch  in  diameter  we  should 
find  in  a  like  manner  for  feet  measures, 
(106b.)  V  =  118  {rsf—  -5, 

which  is  only  suitable  for  pipes  with  very  high  velo- 
cities. 

Sib  John  Leslie  states,*  that  the  mean  velocity 
of  a  river  in  miles  per  hour,  is  ilths  of  the  mean 
proportional  between  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  and 

*  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  438. 
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the  fall  in  two  miles  in  feet.    This  rule  is  equivalent, 

for  measures  in  feet,  to 

(107.)  V  =  100  v^777 

and  is  applicable  to  rivers  with  velocities  of  about  2i 

feet  per  second. 

D'AuBUissoN,  from  an  examination  of  the  resultis 
obtained  by  Prony  and  Eytelwein,  assumes*  for 
measures  in  metres  that  a  =  -0000189,  and  b  = 
•0003425  for  pipes,  substituting  these  in  equation  (84) 
and  resolving  the  quadratic 
(108.)  V  =  (2919-71  rs  +  -00074)*  _  -027  ; 
which  reduced  for  measures  in  English  feet  becomes 

(V  =  (9579  r^  +  -00813)*  -  -0902,  or 
^      '^     Iv  =  98  \/rs  —  -1  nearly. 
For    rivers    he    assumes    with    Eytelwein,t    a  = 
•000024123   and    b  =  -0003665,  for    measures    in 
metres,  and  hence 

(110.)        V  =  (2735-98  rs  +  -0011)*-  -033  ; 
which  for  measures  in  English  feet  is 

iv  =  (8976-5  rs  +  -012)*  —  -109,  or 
^      '^       \v  =  94-5  v/Ti— -11  nearly. 

When  the  velocity  exceeds  two  feet  per  second,  he 

assumes,  from  the  experiments  of  Couplet,  a  =  0,  and 

b  =  '00035875  ;  these  values  give 

(112.)  V  =  \/ 2787-46  r5, 

for  measures  in  metres,  and 

(113.)  V  =  95-6  \/7s  =  \/  9145  rs 

for  measures  in  English  feet.     Equations  (110)  and 

(1 11)  are  the  same  as  (93)  and  (94),  found  from  Eytel- 

♦  Traits  d'Hydraulique,  p.  224. 

t  Traite  d'HydrauIique,  p.  133.     See  Equation  (03). 

p  8 
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wein's  values  of  a  and  5,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that 
D*Aubuisson's  equations  for  the  velocity  generally, 
are  simply  those  of  Prony  and  Eytelwein. 

The  values  which  we  have  found  to  agree  best 
with  exi^eriments  on  clear  straight  rivers  are  a  =z 
•0000035,  and  h  =  -0001150  for  measures  in  English 
feet,  from  which  we  find 
.,, .  V      (v  =  (8695-6  r «  +  -00023)* -  -0152,  or 

which  for  an  average  velocity  of  H  foot  per  second 
will  give  t;  =  92'3\/r7  nearly,  and  for  large  velo- 
cities v=9S'S\/rV;  for  smaller  velocities  than  li  foot 
per  second,  the  coeflScients  of  \/r^s  decrease  pretty 
rapidly.  This  formula  will  be  found  to  agree  more 
accurately  with  observation  and  experiment  than  any 
other  we  know  of  this  form. 

Weisbach  is  perhaps  the  only  writer  who  has 
modified  the  form  of  the  equation  r  sz=:  a  v  +  bv\ 
In  Dr,  Young's  formula,  a  and  b  vary  with  r,  but 

Weisbach  assumes  that  hf  =  (a  +  i)-^"2~^  and 

finds  from  the  fifty-one  experiments  of  Couplet, 
Bossut,  and  Du  Buat,  before  referred  to,  one  experi- 
ment by  Guemard,  and  eleven  by  himself,  all  with 
pipes  varying  from  an  inch  to  five  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter,  and  with  velocities  varying  from  li  inch 
to  15  feet  per  second,  that  a  =  -01439,  and  b  = 
•0094711  for  measures  in  metres ;  hence  we  have  for 
the  metrical  standard 

....  ,       //.-..o..      •009471K  /     v^ 

(115.)  h,  =  (-01439  +  —^^—)  5X2^. 

This  reduced  for  the  mean  radius  r  is 
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(116.)  hr  =  (-003597  +  — :^ )  -x^; 

from  which  we  find  for  measures  in  English  feet 

/iirrx  T  /nnor^rr  •0042887x  /  v" 

(117.)  A,  =  (003597  +        ^>      )-  X  g^, 

and  thence 

/iiox                     /nno.orr       •0042887xt;« 
(118.)  r^  =  (-003597  +  -^ )^; 

and  by  substituting  for  2  ^,  its  value  64-403, 

/inns                    /^^/./.r.or       •00006659x  J 
(119.)  r^  =  (-00005585  +  -^ ^)^'. 

T  ..  /^.rrv     /^^o.orr  •0042887x  .       ^^ 

In  equation  (117),  (-003597  + j )  =  Cf  is  the 

coefficient  of  the  head  due  to  friction.  The  equation 
does  not  admit  of  a  direct  solution,  but  the  coeffi- 
cient should  be  first  determined  for  different  values 
of  the  velocity  v  and  tabulated,  after  which  the  true 
value  of  V  can  be  determined  by  finding  an  approx- 
imate value,  and  thence  taking  out  the  corresponding 
coefficient  from  the  table,  which  does  not  vary  to  any 
considerable  extent  for  small  changes  of  velocity. 
In  the  following  small  table  we  have  calculated  the 
coefficients  of  friction,  and  also  those  of  v\  in  equa- 
tion (119),  for  diflferent  values  of  the  velocity  v. 
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If  the  value  of  — —  here  found,  be  substituted  in 


the  equation 


.=^/^ 


MT 


s,  we  shall  have  the  value 


of  V.  According  to  this  table  the  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion for  a  velocity  of  six  inches  is  more  than  twice 
that  for  a  velocity  of  twenty  feet,  and  the  velocity  is 
less  in  the  proportion  of  81-6  to  118-9,  orof  81-6(r*)* 
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to  118-9  {rs)K  On  comparing  these  eoeflficients  and 
those  for  pipes  in  the  preceding  formnlae,  with  those 
for  rivers  of  the  same  hydraulic  depth,  we  perceive 
that  the  loss  from  friction  is  greatest  in  the  latter, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated ;  but  this  evidently 
arises  from  lesser  velocities. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  coeflScient 
of  friction  decreases  as  the  velocity  increases.  The 
oinly  general  formula  which  properly  meets  this  de- 
fect in  the  common  formulae  is  Weisbach's,  but  it 
does  not  give  the  velocity  v  directly,  as  this  q^uantity 
is  involved  in  both  sides  of  his  equation.  As  for 
several  hydraulic  works  it  is  necessary  to  convey 
water  through  pipes  to  work  machines  under  high 
heads,  and  for  which  the  common  formula  would 
give  results  considerably  under  the  true  ones,  it 
appeared  to  me  desirable  to  obtain  some  simple  ex- 
pression  for  the  velocity  which  might  be  easily 
remembered  and  applied,  which  would  be  equally 
correct  with  other  formulae  for  medium  velocities  of 
from  one  to  two  and  a  half  feet,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  would  give  practically  correct  results  for 
lesser  and  greater  velocities  within  the  limits  of 
experiment.  By  reducing  the  velocity  found  from 
experiment  to  the  form  v  =m y/rs  for  every  case, 
and  afterwards  applying  a  correction  of  the  form 
w  \/7^  to  meet  the  increasing  value  of  m  as  t;  in- 
creased, I  discovered  that  the  expression 
(119  a)  V  =  140  {rsf  ^11  (rs)^ 

gave  results  not  diflfering  more  from  experiments  than 
these  frequently  do  from  each  other.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  velocities  compared  with  those 
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obtained  from  the  experiments  made  by  Du  Buat, 
Couplet,  Watt,  Mr.  Provis,  and  Mr.  Leslie,  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  for 
February  1855.  The  last  experiment  was  furnished 
to  me  by  Mr,  Hodson  of  Lincoln.  Numbers  34 
and  35  were  made  by  myself,  and  give  the  mean 
results  of  several  experiments  made  with  great  care ; 
the  coeflScient  of  the  orifice  of  entry  was  found  to 
be  -860.*  The  measures  have  been  all  reduced  to 
English  feet.  The  results  found  by  the  same  experi- 
menters, at  the  same  time,  with  the  same  apparatus, 
sometimes  differ  by  three  or  four  per  cent,,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  Mr.  Provis'  experiments,  (Trans- 
actions of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  ii., 
p.  203,)  and  the  difference  in  the  experiments  shown 
in  the  table  are  apparent.  The  difference  in  the 
velocities  found  from  the  experiments,  do  not  exceed 
those  inseparable  from  practical  investigations,  and 
they  differ  as  much  in  themselves  as  from  the  formula, 
which  for  cylindrical  pipes  of  diameter  d  may  be 
thus  expressed, 

v  —  1^{d  5)4  —  6-93  {d  5)^,  or 
^  i;  =  70  (rf  5)4  —  7  {d  5)*  nearly. 
The  expression  fails  when  70  {d  s^  is  equal  to  or 
less  than  6-93  {d  sfy  but  as  this  only  happens  when 

r  s  =\i^)  =  -000000235,  and  for  velocities  below 

one  inch  per  second,  its  practical  value  is  not  thereby 
affected.     The  expression  of  Du  Buat  fails  with  a 

♦  The  coefficient  for  the  orifice  of  entry  was  found  by  cutting 
off  the  pipe  at  two  diameters  from  the  cistern  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  experiments,  and  finding  the  time  of  emptying.     Vide  p.  177. 


(119b.) 
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TABLE  showing  the  Experimental  Results  of  observed  Velocities  in  Water 
Channels,  with  the  Author's  general  formula  for  Pipes  and  Rivers,  viz, 

V  =  140  (r  s/  -  11  (r  s)K 
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S^427200 
•031260 
•062083 
•062083 
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•044630 
•031260 
•052083 
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•044630 
•044630 
•062083 
•044630 
•044630 
•062083 
•031260 
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Mr.  Leslie 
Couplet 
Mr.  Leslie 
Couplet 
Mr.  Leslie 
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Couplet 
Mr.  Leslie 

Watt" 
Mr.  Provis 
Mr.  Leslie 

t» 

Bossut 
Mr.  Provis 
Bossut 
Mr.  Provis 
Mr.  Leslie 
Mr.  Provis 
Bossut 

t» 

Mr.  Leslie 
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tt 

Mr.  Leslie 
Mr.  Provis 
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Mr.  Provis 

tt 
Couplet 

tt 
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tt 

Mr.Hodsonl 


tube  of  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
no  matter  what  the  head  may  be,  as  it  then  makes 
the  velocity  equal  to  nothing,  although  some  of  the 
experiments  from  which  it  was  derived  were  made 
with  tubes  but  the  eighteenth  part  of  an  inch  dia- 
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meter.  The  following  expression  is  free  from  this 
defect : 

(119a)  v  =  QO  (rs)^  +  120  (rs)^, 

and  will  give  results  approximating  very  closely  to 
those  found  from  Du  Buat's  formula,  and,  therefore, 
with  those  experiments  with  which  it  most  nearly 
coincides,  but  agreeing  much  more  closely  with 
Watt's  and  other  experiments,  on  rivers;  It  gives 
higher  results  than  the  previous  formula  for  velo- 
cities below  six  inches,  but  the  results  found  by 
different  experimenters  differ  very  much  in  those. 
For  higher  velocities  it  appears  to  differ  occasionally 
only  about  one-twentieth  from  observation,  being  in 
general  less,  as  far  as  twenty  feet  per  second,  where 
it  coincides  very  closely  with  Mr.  Hodson's  expe- 
riment. As  the  errors  appear  to  be  of  an  opposite 
kind  generally,  in  the  two  last  expressions,  we  may 
get  by  combining  them 

(119d.)     V  =  100  {rs)i  +  60  (rs)^-  5-5  (rs)^, 

an  expression  which,  however,  wants  simplicity  for 
ready  practical  application.  When  the  length  of  the 
pipe  does  not  exceed  from  1000  to  2000  diameters,  a 
correction  is  due  to  the  velocitv  in  it,  and  to  the 
orifice  of  entry  before  finding  the  "  hydraulic  incli- 
nation" (s).  The  coeflBcient  used  in  reducing  the 
foregoing  experiments  for  the  orifice  of  entry  was 

•815,  which  giyes  1*508  2~"  for  the  height  due  to  the 

joint  effects  of  velocity  and  orifice.  This  must  be 
deducted  from  the  head  (h)  before  dividing  it  by  the 
length  (/)  to  find  the  inclination  (s)  in  our  table. 
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The  following  table,  calculated  from  the  formula 

(11  9a),  V  =z  140  (rs)i  — 11  (r5)^,  gives  the  corre- 
sponding values  of  r  s  and  v,  so  that  when  one  is 
known  the  other  is  immediately  found  from  inspec* 
tion.     Thus,  if  r  5  =  -03125,  we  find 

V  =  20-6    when    rs  =  *029167 

V  =  24-7    when    rs  —  -041666 


Difference    4*1  corresponds  to  '012499 

•03125 
•02917 


Difference  -00208 
Whence  -0125  :  4-1  :  :  -00208  :  -7  heai-ly,  and 
20-6  4  7  t=  21-3  is  the  velocity  sought;  the  same 
practically  as  found  in  Example  26,  p.  f37.  If 
allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  head  due  to  the 
orifice  of  entry  and  velocity,  this  head  can  be  de- 
termined from  the  velocity  due  to  the  value  of  r  5 
in  the  table  next  less  than  the  given  value  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  In  this  case,  this  velocity  is 
20-6  feet  per  second  :=:  247  inches  nearly.  If  the 
orifice  of  entry  be  square,  the  coefficient  is  -815,  and 
the  head  due  to  the  velocity  and  this  coefficient  is, 
Table  II.,  10  feet  nearly.  If  r  be  known  separately, 
and  also  .9,  as  well  as  the  head  h,  and  the  length  of 
the  pipe  /,  we  had  at  first 

H  A  ^i.     4^       H  — 10      h 

J  =  s,  and,  therefore,  — j —  =j  =  s. 

In  Example  26,  p.  37,  h  =  150,  and  /  =  100  feet, 

therefore,  the  new  value  of  7  i^  ^qq  ^^  ^'^  >  ^^^  ^^ 
r  must  be  equal    020833,  r*= -02917 :  the  value 
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TABLE  for  finding  the  Velocity  mftet  per  second,  from  tkeprodtiet  c^ 

the  hydrantie  meandepllis  and  kydraulie  incUnathns.and  the  revene 
calculated,  from  the  Autkor't  formula  v  =  140  (rs)*  —  11  (r«)*,  tn 
trhick  r.  »,  and  W,  are  feet  measures. 


V^...f... 

ctb'"^. 

'""""""■■r'''" 

VBlMBOtri 

dij.. 

Vslnr-iutri. 

Yelo- 

■00000206 

■083 

■0001302 

ro4 

■000689 

2-70 

■003559 

6-67 

■CM)000332 

■Oltl 

■0001322 

1-06 

-000710 

2'76 

■003509 

6-71 

■00000395 

■104 

■0001430 

1^09 

■000744 

2'83 

■003630 

6-74 

■00000427 

■111 

■0001482 

r]2 

■000768 

2^85 

■003788 

6-90 

■00000543 

•133 

■0001632 

114 

■000789 

2-91 

■003929 

7-04 

■000006G-2 

■142 

■0001578 

M6 

■000805 

2^94 

■003948 

7^06 

■00000600 

-158 

■0001610 

M7 

■000833 

3^00 

■O0.Jt977 

■00000734 

■167 

■0001657 

119 

■000882 

304 

■0O4104 

7-20 

■00000947 

■198 

■0001736 

1^21 

-000900 

313 

■004167 

J.27 

-oooooges 

■206 

■0001776 

1^24 

■000947 

3-22 

■004356 

7-44 

■00001184 

■231 

■0001815 

1-26 

■001042 

3-40 

■004546 

7  62 

■00001263 

■241 

■0001804 

1-30 

■001105 

3^51 

■004630 

■00001420 

•261 

■0002052 

ras 

■001136 

3^57 

•004735 

7-78 

■00001678 

■280 

■0002131 

1^38 

■001231 

373 

■005556 

8^4g 

■00001677 

■292 

■0002265 

1^43 

■001246 

376 

■006944 

9'61 

■OO0018S4 

•316 

■0002367 

1^47 

■001263 

3-78 

■007576 

100 

■00001973 

■326 

■000-2562 

1-50 

■001302 

3^85 

■008333 

10-5 

■00002170 

■346 

■0002604 

1'55 

■001326 

3-89 

■009259 

111 

■00002367 

■366 

■0002652 

1^57 

■0014'20 

4-04 

■010417 

11-8 

■00002565 

■385 

■000277B 

rei 

■001515 

4-18 

■011906 

127 

■00002841 

■411 

■000-J841 

I  ■63 

■001576 

4^28 

■013889 

13^8 

•00003256 

■448 

■0003030 

reo 

■001610 

4-32 

■015151 

145 

•00003364 

■457 

■0003157 

1-73 

•001607 

4^41 

■016867 

15^3 

,■00003551 

•473 

■0003220 

1-76 

■001706 

4^46 

■017297 

15-6 

■00003746 

■4B9 

•0003314 

1-79 

■001735 

4^6 1 

'020833 

171 

■00003946 

■505 

■0003378 

1^80 

•0OI799 

4-60 

■027778 

20-2 

■00004143 

■521 

■0003409 

181 

■001894 

4^73 

■029167 

20-6 

•00004340 

■638 

■0003551 

1'88 

■001989 

4-87 

•041666 

24-7 

•00004032 

•558 

■0003630 

1^89 

■002052 

4^94 

■055566 

■00006130 

■594 

■0003706 

1^90 

■002083 

4-98 

■062600 

30'6 

■00006327 

■606 

■0003788 

r92 

■002093 

6^00 

•07^2916 

33-2 

■00005524 

■622 

•0003946 

1'98 

■002178 

6^10 

■083333 

350 

■00005919 

■648 

■0004022 

I'lO 

■002210 

6-14 

■104107 

400 

■00006314 

■674 

■0004103 

2-02 

■O02273 

5-22 

■125 

43-9 

■00006708 

■0004261 

2-J6 

■002376 

5'35 

■145683 

47-6 

■0000688 

■711 

■0004419 

2-10 

■002462 

6^46 

■16G667 

6M 

■O0OO7IO2 

■724 

■0004485 

2^12 

■002633 

6-53 

■208333 

5V3 

•00007694 

•760 

■0004646 

2^14 

■002652 

66^8 

■220167 

60-2 

•004)08049 

■781 

■00047C8 

2^18 

•002683 

6'72 

■250000 

630 

•0000B523 

■0004735 

2-18 

-002841 

6^90 

■270833 

fl5^7 

■00008681 

■628 

■0004893 

223 

■002068 

605 

■31-2600 

70-7 

■00009Q70 

■849 

■0006051 

227 

•002999 

6^08 

■333333 

73^2 

■00009470 

■861 

■0006208 

2-31 

■003030 

6-n 

■354167 

75'6 

■00010259 

■908 

■0005303 

233 

■003143 

•375000 

777 

•00010654 

•S'iS 

■0005638 

2-41 

■003157 

6^25 

■395833 

BOO 

■0001 1 048 

■945 

■0006061 

252 

■003214 

6-31 

■416667 

e2^i 

■00011364 

■060 

■0006165 

2-54 

■003220 

&32 

■437600 

B4-2 

■00011837 

■983 

■0006313 

2-57 

■003314 

642 

■458333 

B6-2 

■00012232 

1-00 

■0006440 

2-60 

■003409 

6-51 

■479166 

88-3 

•00012627 

102 

•0006628 

2-64 

■003475 

6-58 

-500000 

902 
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corresponding  to  which,  in  our  table,  is  20-6,  the 
velocity  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  head  due 
to  the  velocity  and  orifice  of  entry. 

In  general,  by  taking  the  value  of  v  for  the  next 
less  value  of  r  5  in  the  table,  we  shall  find  the 
velocity  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  also  the  value 
of  r  5  from  that  of  v  by  taking  it  as  the  next 
greater.  If  we  had  taken  r  s  =  -0008523,  the  table 
would  give  v  =  3-04  feet,  the  same  practically  as 
already  found  in  Example  27,  p.  38. 

The  value  of  r  5,  when  known,  determines  the  value 
of  V.  If  r  be  assumed  of  any  convenient  dimen- 
sions, s  is  determined;    and,  in  like  manner,  any 

suitable  value  of  s  determines  r ;  thus  : 

r  s  r  s 

-—  -zzs.  and  —  =  r. 
•/•         '  s 

It  is  well  to  remark,  here  again,  that  for  pipes  the 
value  of  r  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  diameter  rf,  and 
that 

r  =  J,  and  4  r  =  rf. 

In  1857,  M.  Darcy,  inspecteur  des  ponts  et 
chausees,  published  his  Eecherches  experimentales 
relatives  au  Mouvement  de  TEau  dans  les  Tuyaux,* 
the  result  of  198  experiments,  in  which  the  velocities 
varied  from  -03  to  5  or  6  metres  per  second,  or  from  li 
inch  to  16  or  19  feet,  and  with  pipes  varying  from 
J  inch  to  20  inches  diameter.  The  formula  by  which 
he  presents  the  results  is  in  metres, 
{a.)  R  J  a=  61  u^, 

in  which  r  is  the  radius  of  the  pipe,  j  the  hydraulic 

•^  Morin's  Hydraulique,  deuxidme  edition,  Paris,  p.  164. 
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inclination,  b^  a  variable  coefficient  dependent  on  the 
circnmstances,  and  u  the  velocity  per  second.  For 
wrought  and  cast  iron  pipes  of  the  same  state  of 
bore,  the  value  of  bi  is  expressed  by  M.  Darcy,  by 
the  equation 

/1:n  r  AAArnrr     .    -00000647 

(b.)  bi  =  -000507  H 9 

the  agreement  between  which  and  experiment  is 
shown  in  the  following  table. 


Diameters 
inches. 

Dismeterain 
metres* 

Values  of  b^ 

from  flxperi* 
ments. 

Values  of  b^ 

by  the 
fonnnla. 

« 

•6 
1- 
1-6 
8-2 
6-4 
7-4 
11-7 
19^T 

•0122 
•0266 
•0395 
•0819 
•1370 
•1880 
•2970 
•6000 

•001673 
•000918 
•000786 
•000696 
•000663 
•000584 
•000612 
•000609 

.  -001668 
-000993 
-000836 
•000666 
•000601 
•000676 
•000551 
•00(»32 

Well  polished  bore. 

fPipe  already  in  use, 
I  but  the  IxMre  cleaned. 

For  iron  coated  with  bitnmen,  the  value  of  bi  in 
a  pipe  -196  metres  in  diameter  was  -0004334 ;  for 
a  newly  cast  pipe  of  -ISS  metres,  bi  was  -000584  ; 
and  for  a  pipe  -2432  metres  in  diameter,  b^  was 
•001168 ;  the  relative  proportions  of  b^  in  these 
three  instances,  being  as 

14  to  1-5  and  to  3  ; 

and,  therefore,  the  velocities,  or  discharges,  would 
be  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  these,  or  as 

•95  to  -82  and  to  -58. 

By  substituting  our  notation  for  that  of  M.  Darcy, 
we  shall  have  in  metres,  from  equations  (a)  and  (b), 
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h 


r«  =  ^««={-0002535+- 


0000016175)    , 

—r KJ 

which  for  feet  measures  becomes  (as  1  m^tre  = 
3-281  feet) 


r«=  ('0002535  + 


3-281  X  -0000016175 


1 


v" 


3-281  • 


hence  we  get 


rs 


'00007726  + 


•00000162 


.1 


and,  therefore, 


V  zz  - 


rs 


\ 


•00007726  + 


■00000162 


•    • 


For  all  half-inch  pipes  this  becomes 


-(: 


r  s 


i 


00023278 


)    =  65-5 


rs; 


for  all  inch  pipes, 


"  =  1^ 


rs 


00015502 


)    =80-3>/;7; 


for  all  two-inch  pipes, 


'  =  {-■ 


rs 


^i 


000116141 


=  92-8\/r«; 


for  all  four-inch  pipes. 


*-  t -00009671    - 
for  all  six-inch  pipes. 


101-7  V7»; 


-1: 


rs 


1* 


000090221 


=  105-3  VrT- 
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for  all  nine-incli  pipes, 

^  =  lo000859l    =  107-8  V^; 
for  all  twelve-inch  pipes, 

^=lo0008374l    =  109-3  ^/tTF; 
for  all  eighteen-inch  pipes, 

^=('000081581    =  110-7  %/^; 
for  all  twenty-four-inch  pipes, 

^=loooo805l  =  111-5  ^/^; 

and  when  r  is  large,  as  for  very  large  pipes  and 
channels,  we  get  the  velocity 

^=1-00007726}    =  113-8  v/^. 

There  is  evidently,  on  an  examination  of  these 
results,  a  great  error  in  the  formula  of  M.  Darcy. 
As  long  as  the  diameter  of  a  long  pipe  continues 
constant,  the  velocity  is  always  represented  by  a 
given  fixed  multiple  of  \/r5,  or  of  the  square  root 
of  thfe  product  of  the  hydraulic  inclination  and 
hydraulic  mean  depth,  no  matter  how  small  or  great 
the  velocity  in  the  pipe  may  be.  For  an  inch  pipe 
this  multiplier  for  feet  measures  is  80-3.  Now  with 
a  lead  pipe  I  have  found,  from  several  experiments, 
that  for  a  velocity  of  about  15  feet  per  second,  the 
multiplier  to  be  117  or  118 ;  and  for  a  velocity  of 
about  22  feet  per  second,  Mr.  Hodson's  experiment 
gives  a  multiplier  of  about  120.    Taking  the  other 
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extreme  for  large  pipes,  the  multiplier  derived  from 
M.  Darey's  formula  is  113-8,  no  matter  how  small 
the  velocity  may  be.  Now  we  have  experiments  in 
abundance  to  prove  that  for  velocities  of  about  12  or 
13  inches  per  second,  the  multiplier  cannot  exceed 
95.  We,  therefore,  look  upon  these  researches  of 
M.  Darcy  as  partial  and  defective,  and  his  formula 
as  a  representation,  at  best,  of  a  limited  range  of 
velocities,  in  which  those  at  either  side  are  omitted 
or  not  perceived. 

For  small  pipes,  any  obstruction  arising  from  de- 
fective bore,  decomposition,  encrustation,  or  from 
diminished  bore,  affects  the  discharge  much  more 
considerably  than  the  same  obstructions  in  a  large 
pipe.  In  order  to  compare  correctly  the  effects  of 
the  state  of  the  bore  on  the  discharge,  we  must  use 
pipes  of  exactly  the  same  diameter,  and  determine 
the  value  of  b^  from  experiments  in  which  the  velo- 
city is  the  same,  otherwise  the  results,  as  deduced 
by  M.  Darcy  and  given  by  Morin,  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon. 

COEFFICIENTS  DUB  TO  THE  ORIFICE  OF  ENTRY. — PROBLEMS. 

Unless  where  otherwise  expressed,  the  head  due 
to  the  velocity  and  orifice  of  entry  is  not  considered 
in  the  preceding  equations.  In  equation  (74),  where 
it  is  taken  into  calculation  generally, 

2j5^h  U 


vrz. 


I 
1  +  c,  +  c,  X  - 


1     2 

in  which  1  +  c^  is  equal  to  (  ) ,  c,  being  the  coejSGlcient 


c^> 
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of  resistance  due  to  the  orifice  of  entry,  and  c^  the 
coefficient  of  velocity  or  discharge  from  a  short  tube. 
If  the  tube  project  into  the  reservoir,  and  be  of  small 
thickness,  c^  will  be  equal  '715  nearly,  and  therefore 
Cy  =:  -956  ;  if  the  tube  be  square  at  the  junction,  the 
mean  value  of  c^will  be  -814,  and  therefore  Cr  =  -508; 
and  if  the  junction  be  rounded  in  the  form  of  the 
contracted  vein,  c^  is  equal  to  unity  very  nearly,  and 
c,  =  0.  For  other  forms  of  junction  the  coefficients 
of  discharge  and  resistance  will  vary  between  these 
limits,  and  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  their 
values  in  finding  the  discharge  from  shorter  tubes 
and  those  of  moderate  lengths ;  but  in  very  long  tubes 

1  +  Cy  becomes  very  small   compared  with  c^  x  -, 

aid  maybe  neglected  without  practical  error.  These 
remarks  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  misapplication 
of  the  tables  and  formulae,  as  the  height  due  to  the 
velocity  and  orifice  of  entry  is  an  important  element 
in  all  calculations  for  short  tubes. 

We  have  considered  it  unnecessary  to  give  any 
formulae  for  finding  the  discharge  itself,  because,  the 
mean  velocity  once  determined,  the  calculation  of  the 
discharge  from  the  area  of  the  section  is  one  of 
simple  mensuration;  and  the  introduction  of  this 
element  into  the  three  problems  to  which  this  por- 
tion of  hydraulic  engineering  applies  itself,  renders 
the  equations  of  solution  complex,  though  easily 
derived ;  and  presents  them  with  an  appearance  of 
difficulty  and  want  of  simplicity  which  excludes 
them,  nearly  altogether,  from  practical  application. 
The  three  problems  are  as  follows : — 
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I.  Given  the  fall,  length,  and  diameter  of  a  pipe 
or  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  any  channel,  to  find  the 
discharge. 

Here  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  find  the  mean 
velocity  of  discharge,  which,  multiplied  by  the  area 
of  the  section  (equal  d'^  x  '7854  in  a  cylindrical 
pipe),  gives  the  discharge  sought.  Table  VIII. 
gives  the  velocity  at  once  for  long  channels,  accord* 
ing  to  Du  Buat,  or  it  can  be  found  from  equation 
(119a)  by  calculation.  Table  IX.  gives  the  dis- 
charge in  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  diflferent  diameters 
of  pipes,  and  velocities  in  inches  per  second,  wLen 
found  from  Table  VIII.  or  formula  (119a).  See 
also  Tables  XI.  and  XII.  For  a  pipe  6  inches  in 
diameter,  the  velocity  per  second  is  practically  equal 
to  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  minute.  See 
also  the  tables,  pp.  42,  43,  252,  and  253. 

II.  Given  the  discharge  and  cross  section  qf  a 
channel,  to  find  the  fall  or  hydraulic  inclination. 

If  the  cross  section  be  circular,  as  in  most  pipes, 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  one-fourth  of  the  dia- 
meter ;  in  other  channels  it  is  found  by  dividing  the 
water  and  channel  line  of  the  section,  wetted  peri- 
meter, or  border,  into  the  area.  The  velocity  is 
found  by  dividing  the  area  into  the  discharge,  and 
reducing  it  to  inches  per  second ;  then  in  Table 
VIII.,  under  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  find  the 
velocity,  corresponding  to  which  the  fall  per  mile 
will  be  found  in  the  first  column,  and  the  hydraulic 
inclination  in  the  second.  This  result  can  be  cor- 
rected by  trial  and  error  to  accord  with  formula 

(119a),  and  the  table  for  the  values  oi  rs  and  v,  p.  220, 

q3 
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calculated  from  it.  See  also  the  tables,  pp.  42,  43, 
252,  and  253. 

III.  Given  the  discharge,  lengthy  and  fall,  to  find 
the  diameter  of  a  pipe^  or  hydraulic  mean  depth  and 
dimensions  of  a  channel. 

This  is  the  most  useful  problem  of  the  three. 
Assume  any  mean  radius  r^,  and  find  the  discharge  d^ 
by  Problem  I.  We  shall  then  have  for  cylindrical 
pipes 

4      4  1     ^ 

r J  :  r^  : :  Da :  D  : :  1  :  —  ; 

and  as  r.,  d,  and  d.  are  known,  r^  becomes  also 
known,  and  thence  r.  Table  XIII.  will  enable  us  to 
find  r  with  great  facility.  Thus,  if  we  had  assumed 
r.  =  1  and  found  d^  =  15,  d  being  33,  we  then  have 

1  :  r^ : :  1  :  —  : :  1  :  2-2,  therefore  r^  =  22  ; 

15  ^ 

and  thence  by  Table  XIII.,  r  =  1-37,  the  mean  radius 
required,  four  times  which  is  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe.  For  other  channels,  the  quantity  thus  found 
must  be  the  hydraulic  mean  depth ;  and  all  channels, 
however  varied  in  the  cross  section,  will  have  the 
same  velocity  of  discharge,  when  the  fall,  length,  and 
hydraulic  mean  depth  are  constant.  If  r^  be  as- 
sumed equal  to  1^  inch,  the  velocity  found  from 
Table  YIII.  will  then  be  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet 
per  minute  nearly,  and  this  "mean  radius"  can 
always  be  assumed  for  the  first  term  of  the  pro- 
portion. See  also  the  tables,  pp.  42, 43, 252,  and  253. 
In  order  to  find  the  dimensions  of  any  polygonal 
channel  whatever,  which  will  give  a  discharge  equal 
to  D,  we  may  assume  any  channel  similar  to  that 
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proposed,  one  of  whose  known  sides  is  s^,  and  find 
the  corresponding  discharge,  d^,  by  Problem  T.,  or 
from  Ta!bles  XI.  and  XII. ;  then,  if  we  call  the  like 
side    of  the    required   channel,   s,  we  shall    have 

— j  ,  and  thence  the  numerical  value  from 

Table  XIIL  The  result,  as  before,  can  be  corrected 
to  accord  with  any  of  our  formulae  by  the  method  of 
trial  and  error. 

As  it  frequently  happens  that  deposits  in  and  en- 
crustations on  a  pipe  take  place  from  time  to  time, 
which  diminish  the  flowing  section  considerably,  it 
is  always  prudent,  when  calculating  the  necessary 
diameter,  to  take  the  largest  coefficient  of  friction,  c„or 
to  double  its  mean  value,  particularly  for  small  pipes, 
when  calculating  the  diameter  from  any  of  the  for- 
mulae. Some  engineers,  as  D'Aubuisson,  increase 
the  quantity  of  water  by  one-half  to  find  the  dia- 
meter ;  but  much  must  depend  on  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case,  as  sometimes  less  may  be 
sufficient,  or  more  necessary.  The  discharge  increases 
in  similar  figures,  nearly  as  r^  or  as  d^y  that  is,  as  the 
square  root  of  the  fifth  power  of  the  diameter,  and 
the  corresponding  •  increase  in  the  diameter  for  any 
given  or  allowed  increase  in  the  discharge  can  be 
easily  found  by  means  of  Table  XIII.,  as  shown 
above.  If  we  increase  the  dimensions  by  one-sixth, 
the  discharge  will  be  increased  by  one-half  nearly, 
and  by  doubling  them  the  discharge  is  increased  in 
the  proportion  of  5  §  to  1. 

For  shorter  pipes,  we  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  head  due  to  the  velocity  and  orifice  of  entry. 
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Taking  the  mean  coefficient  of  velocity  or  discharge, 
we  find  from  Table  II.  the  head  due  to  the  velocity, 
if  it  be  known ;  this  subtracted  from  the  whole  head, 
H,  leaves  the  head,  A„  due  to  the  hydraulic  inclina- 
tion, which  is-  that  we  must  make  use  of  in  the  table. 
If  the  velocity  be  not  given,  we  can  find  it  approxi- 
mately ;  the  head  found  for  this  velocity,  due  to  the 
orifice  of  entry,  when  deducted,  as  before,  will  give  a 
close  value  of  h^^  from  which  the  velocity  may  be 
determined  with  greater  accuracy,  and  so  on  to  any 
degree  of  approximation.  In  general,  one  approxi- 
mation to  hf  will  be  sufficient,  unless  the  pipes  be 
very  short,  in  which  case  it  is  best  to  use  equation 
(74).  Example  VIII.,  p.  195,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  use  of  the  tables.  Section  I.,  may  be  usefully 
referred  to. 

Tables  XI.,  XII.,  and  XI 11.  enable  us  to  solve 
with  considerable  facility  all  questions  connected 
with  discharge,  dimensions  of  channel,  and  the  ordi- 
nary Surface  inclinations  of  rivers.  The  discharge 
corresponding  to  any  intermediate  channels  or  falls 
to  those  given  in  Tables  XI.  or  XII.,  will  be  found 
with  abundant  accuracy,  by  inspection  and  simple 
interpola.tion  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  channels 
from  the  discharges*  Eivers  have  seldom  greater 
falls  than  those  given  in  Table  XII.,  but  in  such  an 
event  we  have  only  to  divide  the  fall  by  4,  then 
twice  the  corresponding  discharge  will  be  that  re- 
quired. Table  XIII.  gives  the  comparative  dis- 
charging powers  of  all  similar  channels,  whether 
pipes  or  rivers,  and  the  comparative  dimensions  from 
the  discharges.    We  perceive  from  it,  that  an  increase 
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of  one-third  in  the  dimensions  doubles,  and  a  de- 
crease of  one-fourth  reduces  the  discharge  to  one- 
half.  By  means  of  this  table,  we  can  determine  by 
a  simple  proportion,  the  dimensions  of  any  given 
form  of  channel  when  the  discharge  is  known.  See 
Example  17,  p.  SO,  See  also  the  tables  pp.  42, 
43,  252  and  263. 

The  mean  widths  in  Tables  XI.  and  XII.  are  cal- 
culated for  rectangular  channels,  and  those  having 
side  slopes  of  H  to  1.  Both  these  tables  are,  how- 
ever, practically,  equally  applicable  to  any  side 
slopes  from  0  to  1  up  to  2  to  1,  or  even  higher,  when 
the  mean  widths  are  taken  and  not  those  at  top  or 
bottom.  A  semihexagon  of  all  trapezoidal  channels 
of  equal  area  has  the  greatest  discharging  power,  and 
the  semisquare  and  all  rectangles  exactly  the  same 
as  channels  of  equal  areas  and  depths  with  side 
slopes  of  li  to  1.  The  maximum  discharge  is  ob- 
tained between  these  for  the  semihexagon  with  side 
slopes,  of  nearly  i  to  1,  but  for  equal  areas  and 
depths  the  discharge  decreases  afterwards  as  the  slope 
flattens.  The  question  of  "how  MtJCH?"  is  here, 
however,  a  very  important  one;  for,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out  in  equations  (28)  and  (31),  the 
differences  for  any  practical  purposes  may  be  imma^ 
terial.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  chan*. 
nels  with  different  side  slopes,  if,  instead  of  the  top 
or  bottom,  we  make  use  of  the  mean  width  to  calcu- 
late ffom.  We  then  have  only  to  subtract  the  ratio 
of  the  slope  multiplied  by  the  depth  to  find  the 
bottom,  and  add  it  to  find  the  top.  If  the  mean 
width  be  50  feet,  the  depth  5  feet,  and  thq  side  slope? 
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2  to  1,  we  get  50  —  (2  x  5)  =  40  for  the  bottom,  and 
50  +  (2  X  5)  =  60  for  the  top  width. 

Side  slopes  of  2  to  1  present  a  greater  diflference 
from  the  mean  slope  of  H  to  1,  than  any  others  in 
general  practice  when  new  cuts  are  to  be  made.  A 
triangular  channel  having  slopes  of  2  to  1,  and  bot- 
tom equal  to  zero,  differs  more  in  its  discharging 
power  from  the  half  square,  equal  to  it  in  depth  and 
area,  than  if  the  bottom  in  each  was  equally  in- 
creased, yet  even  here  it  is  easy  to  show  that  this 
maximum  diflference  is  only  5J  per  cent;  If  the 
bottom  be  increased  so  as  to  equal  the  depth,  it  is 
only  4i  per  cent. ;  when  equal  to  twice  the  depth,  3*8 
per  cent. ;  and  when  equal  to  four  times  the  depth,  to 
2  per  cent. ;  while  the  diflferences  in  the  dimensions 
taken  in  the  same  order  are  only  2-2,  1*8, 15,  and 
0*8  per  cent.  For  greater  bottoms  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  the  diflferences  become  of  no  comparative 
value.  It  therefore  appears  pretty  evident,  that 
Tables  XI.  and  XII.  will  be  found  equally  applicable 
to  all  side  slopes  from  0  to  1  up  to  2  to  1,  bt/  taking  the 
mean  widths.  When  new  cuts  are  to  be  made,  we  see 
no  reason  whatever  in  starting  from  bottom  rather 
than  mean  widths,  to  calculate  the  other  dimensions  ; 
indeed,  the  necessary  extra  tables  and  calculations 
involved  ought  entirely  to  preclude  us  from  doing 
so.  Besides,  the  formulae  for  finding  the  discharge 
vary  in  themselves,  and  for  diflferent  velocities  the 
coeflScient  of  friction  also  varies.*    Added  to  which 

*  The  coefficient  m  in  the  formula  v  =  w  (r  s)*  in  rivers  for 
velocities  from  3  inches  to  3  feet  per  second,  varies  from  about 
7d  to  103 ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  most  tables  are  calculated  from 
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the  inequalities  in  every  river  channel,  caused  by 
bends  and  unequal  regimen,  preclude  altogether  any 
regularity  in  the  working  slopes  and  bottom,  though 
the  mean  width  would  continue  pretty  uniform  under 
all  circumstances. 

The  quantities  in  Table  XII.  are  calculated,  from 
the  velocities  found  from  Table  YIII.,  to  correspond 
to  a  channel  70  feet  wide  and  of  different  depths,  the 
equivalents  to  which  are  given  in  Table  XI.  In 
order  to  apply  these  tables  generally  to  all  open 
channels,  the  latter  are  to  be  reduced  to  rectangular 
ones  of  the  same  depth  and  mean  width,  or  the  re- 
verse, as  already  pointed  out.  If  the  dimensions  of 
the  given  channel  be  not  within  the  limits  of  Table 
XI.,  divide  the  dimensions  of  the  larger  channels  by 
4,  and  multiply  the  corresponding  discharge  found 
in  Table  XII.  by  32;  for  smaller  channels,  multiply 
the  dimensions  by  4,  and  divide  by  32.  In  like 
manner,  if  the  discharge  be  given  and  exceed  any  to 
be  found  in  Table  XIII.,  divide  by  32,  and  multiply 
the  dimensions  of  the  suitable  equivalent  channel 
found  in  Table  XI.  by  4.  If  we  wish  to  find  equiva- 
lent channels  of  less  widths  than  10  feet  for  small 
discharges,  multiply  the  discharge  by  32,  and  divide 
the  dimensions  of  the  corresponding  equivalent  by  4. 
Many  other  multipliers  and  divisors  as  well  as  4  and 
32  may  be  found  from  Table  XIII.,  such  as  3  and 

one  coefficient  alone;  or,  rather,  from  a  formula  equivalent  to 
94*17  (r  «)*,  which  gives  results  suited  only  to  a  velocity  of  16 
inches.  Dimensions  of  channels  calculated  by  means  of  this 
formula  are  too  smaU  in  one  case,  and  too  large  in  the  other.  In 
pipes  the  variation  of  the  coefficients  is  shown  in  the  small  tables, 
pp.  214  and  217. 
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15-6,  6  and  882,  7  and  130,  9  and  243,  10  and  316, 
12  and  499,  &c.  The  diflferences  indicated  at  pages 
198  and  199,  must  be  expected  in  the  application  of 
these  rules,  which  will  give,  however,  dimensions  for 
new  channels  which  can  be  depended  on  for  doing 
duty. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  XIII.  that  a  very 
small  increase  in  the  dimensions  increases  the  dis- 
charging power  very  considerably.  Table  XII. 
also  shows  that  a  small  increase  in  the  depth  alone 
adds  very  much  to  the  discharge.    If  we  express  in 

this  latter  case  a  small  increase  in  the  depth,  rf,  by  - , 
then  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  corresponding  in- 
crease  in  the  velocity,  .,  wiU  be  ^ ;  and  that  in  the 

discharge  D,  V>  ^^  ^^  surface  inclination  continue 

unchanged ;  but  as  it  is  always  observable  in  rivers 
that  the  surface  inclinations  increase  with  floods,  the 
diflferences  in  practice  will  be  found  greater  than 
these  expressions  make  it.  As  in  a  large  river  the 
surface  inclination  must  be  very  small,  four  times 
the  fall  will  add  very  little  to  the  sectional  area ;  yet 
this  increase  of  fall  will  double  the  discharge,  and 
we  thence  perceive  how  tributaries  can  be  absorbed 
into  the  main  channel  without  any  great  increase  to 
its  depth. 
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SECTION    IX. 

iSST     FORMS     OP     THE     CHANNEL. — REGIMEN. — VELOCITY. — 

EQUALLY    DISCHAHGING   CHANNELS. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  the  determination  of  the 
hydraulic  mean  depth  does  not  necessarily  determine 
the  section  of  the  channel.  If  the  form  be  a  circle, 
the  diameter  is  four  times  the  mean  radius  j  but, 
though  this  form  be  almost  always  adopted  for  pipes, 
the  beds  of  rivers  take  almost  every  curvilineal  and 
trapezoidal  shape.  Other  things  being  the  same, 
that  form  of  a  river  channel,  in  which  the  area 
divided  by  the  border  is  a  maximum,  is  the  best. 
This  is  a  semicircle  having  the  diameter  for  the  sur- 
face line,  and  in  the  same  manner,  half  the  regular 
figures,  an  octagon,  hex- 
agon, and  square,  in  Fig. 
33,  are  better  forms  for 
the  channel,  the  areas 
and  side  slopes  being 
constant,  than  any  others 
of  the  same  number  of 
sides.  Of  all  rectangular  channels.  Diagram  4,  in 
which  A  B  0  D  is  half  a  square,  is  the  best  cross  section ; 
and  in  Diagram  3,  a  o  d  b,  half  a  hexagon,  is  the  best 
trapezoidal  form  of  cross  section.  When  the  width 
of  the  bottom,  c  d,  Diagram  3,  is  given,  and  the  slope 

— -  =  w,  then,  in  order  that  the  discharge  may  be  the 
G  a 

greatest  possible,  we  must  have 
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A 

=  {[2  (n'  -^  !)♦-«]  X  ^Y-42(n'  +  l)^_nt 

in  which  A  is  the  given  area  of  the  channel.  As, 
however,  we  have  never  known  a  river  in  which  the 
slope  of  the  natural  banks  continued  uniform,  even 
though  made  so  for  any  improvements,  we  consider  it 
almost  unnecessary  to  give  tables  for  diflferent  values 
of  n.  If,  notwithstanding,  we  put  <^  for  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  slope  a  o,  equal  angle  o  a  a,  we  shall  find, 

as  cot.  <^  =  w,  and  \/w*  +  1  =    .       ,  that  the  fore- 
going equations  become 
,^«/x  V  f  ^  sin.  *  )*  CD 

(^20.)        c  a  =  t2_cos.<^l  =  2  {(n«  +  l)*_n}^ 

and 

(121.)  CD  =  ;r^~oa  x  cot.  ^,* 

c  a 

which  will  give  the  best  dimensions  for  the  channel 

when  the  angle  of  the  slope  for  the  banks  is  known. 

When  the  discharge  from  a  channel  of  a  given 

area,  with  given  side  slopes,  is  a  maximum,  it  is  easy 

to  show  that  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  must  be  half 

OF   THE   central   OR    GREATEST    DEPTH.       This     simple 

principle  enables  us  to  construct  the  best  form  of 
channel  with  great  facility.  Describe  an^  circle  on 
the  drawing-board  ;  draw  the  diameter  and  produce 

*  When  c  D  =  o.   The  channel  is  triangular  ;  we  get  a  =  c  a* 
xcot.0,andca  =  (^-^^). 
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it  on  both  sides,  outside  the  circle  ;  draw  a  tangent  to 
the  lower  circumference  parallel  to  this  diameter^  and 
draw  the  side  slopes  at  the  given  inclinations,  tatiching 
the  circumference  also  on  each  side  and  terminating 
on  the  parallel  lines :  the  trapezoid  thus  formed  will 
he  the  best  form  of  channel^  and  the  width  at  the 
surface  will  he  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  side 
slopes.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  construction 
may  be,  simply,  extended  for  finding  the  best  form^ 
of  a  channel  having  any  polygonal  border  whatever 
of  more  sides  than  three  and  of  given  inclinations. 

Commencing  with  the  best  discharging  form  of  chan- 
nel, which  in  practice  will  have  the  mean  width,  about 
double  the  depth  ;  an  equally  discharging  section  of 
double  the  width  of  the  first  will  have  the  contents  one- 
eleventh  greater,  and  the  depth  less  in  the  proportion 
of  1  to  1-85.  A  chg^nnel  of  double  the  mean  width 
of  the  second  must  have  the  sectional  area  further 
increased  by  about  one-fifth,  and  a  further  decrease 
in  the  depth  from  1-67  to  1  nearly.  The  greater 
expense  of  the  excavation  at  greater  depths  will, 
in  general,  more  than  counterbalance  these  differences 
in  the  contents  of  the  channel.  When  the  banks  rise 
above  the  flood  line,  and  are  unequal  in  their  section, 
the  wider  channel  involves  further  upper  extra  cut- 
ting, but  there  is  greater  capacity  to  discharge  extra 
and  extraordinary  flooding,  the  banks  are  less  liable 
to  slip  or  give  way,  the  slopes  may  be  less,  and  the 
velocity  being  also  less,  the  regimen  will,  in  general, 
be  better  preserved.  The  table  of  equally  discharg- 
ing channels,  p.  262,  will  afford  the  means  of  calculating 
the  difference  of  cubical  contents. 
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When  the  sectional  area  is  given,  the  above  table 
shows  that  the  semicircle  is  the  best  discharging 
channel,  and  the  complete  circle  the  worst;  the 
latter  is  so,  however,  only  compared  with  the  open 
channels  given  in  the  table,  it  being  the  very  best 
form  for  an  enclosed  channel  flowing  full.  The  best 
form  of  channel  is  particularly/  suited  for  new  cuts  in 
flat^  marshy  callow^  and  fen  landSy  in  which  it  is  also 
often  advisable  to  cut  them  with  a  level  bedy  up  from 
the  discharging  pointy  in  order  to  increase  the  hy- 
draulic mean  depth,  and  consequently  the  velocity 
and  discharge. 

As  the  quantity  of  water  coming  down  a  river 
channel  in  a  season  varies  very  considerably, — we 
have  observed  it  in  one  case  to  vary  from  one  to 
thirty,  and  occasionally  in  the  same  channel  from 
one  to  seventy-five, — the  proportion  of  the  water 
section  to  the  channel  itself  must  also  vary,  and 
those  relations  of  the  depth,  sides,  and  width  to  each 
other,  above  referred  to,  cease  to  hold  good  and  be 
the  best  under  such  circumstances.  If  the  object  be 
to  construct  a  mill-race,  temporary  drain  for  un- 
watering  a  river,  or  other  small  channel,  in  which 
the  depth  remains  nearly  constant,  channels  of  the 
form  of  a  half  hexagon,  diagram  3,  Fig.  33,  will  be, 
perhaps,  the  best,  if  the  tenacity  of  the  banks  per- 
mit the  slope ;  but  rivers,  in  which  the  quaptity  of 
water  varies  considerably,  require  wider  channels  in 
proportion  to  the  depth  ;  and  also,  that  the  velocity 
be  so  proportioned  to  the  tenacity  of  the  soil,  or  as 
it  is  termed  ''  the  regimen,'  that  the  banks  and  bed 
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shall  not  vary  from  time  to  time  to  any  injurious 
extent,  and  that  any  deposits  made  during  their 
summer  state,  and  during  light  freshes,  shall  be 
carried  oflf  periodically  by  floods.  Another  circum- 
stance, also,  modifies  the  efi'ects  of  the  water  on  the 
banks.  It  is  this,  that  at  curves,  and  turns,  the 
current  acts  with  greatest  eflfect  against  the  bank, 
concave  to  the  di- 
rection in  which 
itis  moving;  deep- 
ening the  channel 
there ;  undermin- 
ing also  the  bank, 
as  at  A,  Fig.  34 ;  and  raising  the  bed  towards  the 
opposite  side  a.  The  reflexion  of  the  current  to 
the  opposite  bank  from  a  acts  also  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, lower  down,  upon  it ;  and  this  natural  operation 
proceeds,  until  the  number  of  turns,  increased  length 
of  channel,  and  loss  of  head  from  reflexion  and 
unequal  depths,  bring  the  currents  into  regimen  with 
the  bed  and  banks.  At  all  bends  it  is,  therefore^ 
prudent  to  widen  the  channel  on  the  convex  side  b. 
Fig.  34,  in  order  to  reduce  the  velocity  of  approach ; 
and  if  the  bed  be  here  also  sunk  below  its  natural 
inclination,  as  we  see  it  in  most  rivers  at  bends,  the 
velocity  will  be  farther  reduced,  and  the  permanence 
of  the  bed  better  established. 

The  circumstances  to  be  considered  in  deciding  on 
the  dimensions  and  fall  of  a  new  river  course,  after 
the  depth  to  which  the  surface  of  the  water  is  to  be 
brought  has  been  decided  on,  are  the  following : — 
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The  mean  velocity  must  not  be  too  slow,  or 
aquatic  plants  will  grow,  and  deposits  take  place, 
reducing  the  sectional  area  until  a  new  and  smaller 
channel  is  formed  within  the  first  with  just  sufficient 
velocity  to  keep  itself  clear.  This  velocity  should 
not  in  general  be  less  than  from  ten  to  fourteen 
inches  per  second.  The  velocity  in  a  canal  or  river 
is  increased  very  considerably  by  cutting  or  re- 
moving reeds  and  aquatic  plants  growing  on  the 
sides  or  bottom.* 

The  n;iean  velocity  must  nol  be  too  quick,  and 
should  be  so  determined  as  to  suit  the  tenacity 
and  resistance  of  the  channel,  otherwise  the  bed  and 
banks  will  change  continually,  unless  artificially 
protected ;  it  should  not  exceed 

25  feet  per  minute  in  soft  alluvial  deposits. 

40.  „         „  clayey  beds. 

60  ,,         ,,  sandy  and  silty  beds. 

120  „         „  gravelly. 

180  „         „  strong  graveUy  sbingle. 

*  "  M.  Girard  a  fait  observer,  avec  raison,  que  les  plantes  aqua- 
tiques,  qui  croissent  toujours  sur  le  fond  et  sur  les  berges  des 
canaux,  augmentent  consid6rablement  le  perim^tre  mouill6,  et  par 
suite  la  resistance ;  il  a  rapell6  que  Du  Biiat,  ayant  mesur6  la 
Vitesse  de  Teau  dans  le  canal  du  Jard,  avant  et  apres  la  coupe  des 
roseaux  dont  il  ^tait  garni,  avait  trouv6  un  resultat  bien  moindre 
avant  qu*apres.  En  consequence,  il  a  presque  double  la  pente 
donn^e  par  le  calcul  .  .  ." — Traite  d'Hydraulique,  p.  136,. 
When  the  fall  does  not  exceed  a  few  inches  per  mile,  the  velocity, 
as  determined  from  the  inclination,  is  very  uncertain,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  always  prudent  to  increase  the  depths  and  sectional 
areas  of  channels  in  flat  lands,  as  far  as  the  regimen  wiU  permit. 
In  such  cases  the  section  of  the  channel  should  approximate 
towards  the  best  form.     See  p.  238. 

K 
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240  feet  per  minute  in  shingly. 

300  „         „  shingly  and  roclsy, 

400   and  upwards  in  rocky  s^nd  shingly.* 

A  velocity  of  180  feet  per  minute  will  remove  an- 
gular stones  the  size  of  an  egg.  Mr.  Phillips,  under 
the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  states 
that  2|  feet  per  second,  or  150  feet  per  minute, 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  soil  depositing  in  sewers. 

The  fall  per  mile  should  deci^ease  as  the  hydraulic 
mean  depth  increases,  and  both  be  so  proportioned 
that  floods  may  have  "sufficient  power  to  carry  off  the 
deposits,  if  any,  periodically.  The  proportion  of  the 
width  to  the  depth  of  the  channel  should  not  be 
derived,  for  new  cuts  or  river  courses,  from  any 
formula,  but  taken  from  such  portions  of  the  old 
channel  as  approximate  in  depth  and  in  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  surface  to  that  proposed.  When  the 
depth  is  nearly  half  the  width,  the  formula  shows, 
cceteris  paribus ^  that  the  discharge  will  be  a  maxi- 
mum; but  as  (altogether  apart  from  the  question 
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Objects  in  motion. 


L 


Current  of  slow  rivers  .    . 

Currents  of  ordinary  rivers, 
up  to 

Currents  of  rapid  rivers    . 

ManwaUdng 

Horse  trotting 

Swiftetft  race-horse  .    .    . 

Moderate -winds   .    .    .    . 

Storms 

Hurricanes 

Swift  English  steamboats 
navigating  the  channels . 

Swift     American     River 
steamers 

Fast  sailing  vessels  .    .    . 

BaOway  trains,  English     . 
yy  ,)      American . 

tf  n      Belgian     . 


Miles 

per 

hour. 


6 
TS 

\' 

8 

7 
60 

7 
86 
80 

14 

18 
12 
82 
18 
25 


Feet 

I>er 

second. 


2 
7 


31 

io| 
104 

88 

621 
II7J 

201 

26i 

17* 

47 

26i 

86f 


Objects  in  motion. 


EUdlway  trains,  French  .  . 
„     .     .  „    ,  German    . 

Sound  when  atmosphere 
is  at  820  Fahr.  .... 

Ditto  60°  Fahr 

Air  rushing  into  vacuum  . 

Ditto  when  the  barometer 
stands  at  80  inches    .    . 

Common  musket-ball    .    . 

Rifle-ball 

Cannon-ball 

Bullet  discharged  from  air- 
gun,  air  being  compress- 
ed into  the  hundredth 
part  of  its  volume.    .    . 

A  point  on  earth's  surface 
at  the  equator  moving 
round  the  axis  .... 

Earth  moving  round  sun  . 


Miles 

per 

hour. 


27 
24 

743 
765 
850 

917 

850 

1,000 

1,091 


477 


1,040 
68482 


Feet 

per 

second. 


891 
68i 

1,090 
1,122 
1,247 

1,844 
1,247 
1,467 
1,600 


700 


1,525 
100,000 
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of  expense)  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  daily, 
a,t  different  seasons,  may  vary  from  one  to  seventy, 
OP  more,  and  "  the  regimen'^  has  to  be  maintained, 
the  best  proportion  between  the  width  and  depth 
of  a  new  cut  should  be  obtained,  as  we  have  stated, 
from  some  selected  portion  of  the  old  chs^nnel,  whose 
general  circumstances  and  surface  inclination  ap- 
proximate to  those  of  the  one  proposed ;  and  the 
side  slopes  of  the  banks  must  be  such  as  are  best 
suited  to  the  soil.  The  resistance  of  the  banks  to 
the  current  being  in  general  less  than  that  of  the 
beds,  which  get  covered  with  gravel,  and  the  neces- 
sary provision  requiried  for  floods,  appears  to  be 
the  principal  reason  wh^  rivers  are  in  general  so 
very  much  wider  than  about  twice  the  depth,  the 
relation  which  gives  the  minimum  of  friction. 

The  following  table  is  given  by  Bennie,  as  an 
approximation,  generally,  to  the  actual  state  of 
rivers.*  The  surface  inclinations,  however,  given 
in  this  table  for  the  first  and  second  classes,  are 
very  considerable  for  large  rivers,  and  would  give 
velocities  which  would  eflfectually  scour  them.  For 
a  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  12  feet,  the  velocity,  with 

1 
a  fall  of  ToooO'  ^^^^  ^^  ^  feet  8  inches  per  second 

by  Du  Buat's  formula ;  and  3*3  feet  per  second  by 
our  formula.  The  description,  therefore,  can  only 
apply  to  small  channels.     In  fact,  4  inches  to  a 

mile,  or  txtJa,  is  a  considerable  inclination  for  a 
large  river. 

*  Report  to  the  British  Association.  1%&4. 
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The  following  information  with  reference  to  the  sur- 
face inclinations  of  the  Thames,  is  from  Rennie's  Report 
on  Hydraulics,*  as  a  branch  of  engineering  science. 


Names  of  plaees. 


From  Lechdale  at  St.  John's 
Bridge  to  Oxford  at  Folly 
Bridge 

From  Oxford  to  Abingdon 
Bridge 

From  Abingdon  to  Walling- 
ford  Bridge 

From  Wallingford  to  Bead- 
ing Bridge 

From  Beading  to  Henley 
Bridge 

From  Henley  to  Marlow 
Bridge 

From  Marlow  to  Maiden- 
bead  Bridge 

From  Maidenbead  Bridge  to 
Windsor  Bridge  .... 

From  Windsor  to  Staines 
Bridge 

From  Staines  to  Cbertsey 
Bridge 

From  Cbertsey  to  Tedding- 
ton-Lock 

Froim  TeddingtoH-Lock  to 
London  Bridge   .... 

From  London  to  Yanlet 
Creek . 

From   Lecbdale   to    Yanlet 

Creek 

Deduct    .    •    • 

From  Lecbdale  to  London    . 


Length. 


Mflea.  Far. 


28 
9 


0 
0 


14      0 
18      0 


9 

9 

8 

7 

8 

4 

13 

19 

40 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 


186 
40 


4 
0 


146      4 


Fan. 


Feet.    In. 

47       0 
18     11 


27 
24 
19 
12 
15 


4 
1 
3 
2 
1 


13  6 

15  8 

6  6 

19  8 


2 
2 


9 
1 


218      0 


Fan  in  feet 
per  mile. 


Batloof 
indlinationB. 


1-68 
1-73 
1-95 
1-31 
2-14 
1-35 
1-86 
1-93 
1-96 
1-44 
1-45 
•145 
•052 


1 


1 


1 


"nrr,F3T 


For  enclosed  channels,  the  circular  form  of  sewer 
will  have  the  largest  scouring  power,  at  a  given 
hydraulic  inclination.  For  the  area  of  the  sections 
being  the  same,  the  velocity  in  the  circular  channel 
will  be  a  maximum.  When  the  supply  is  intermit- 
tent, and  the  channel  too  large,  the  egg-shaped  form 


*  Report,  for  1834,  of  the  British  Association. 
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with  the  smaller  end  for  the  bottom,^^ — or  the  sides 
vertical  with  an  inverted  ridge-tile  or  V  bottom  fot 
drains,— will  have  a  hydrostatic  flushing  power  to 
remove  soil  and  obstructions,  which  a  cylindrical 
channel,  only  partly  full,  does  not  possess ;  because 
a  given  quantity  of  water  rises  higher  against  thfe 
same  obstruction,  or  obstacle,  to  the  flow  in  the 
pipe.  It  must  be  confessed,  howfever,  that  for  small 
drains  and  house-sewage,  this  gain  is  immaterial,  and 
is  at  best  but  effected  by  a  sacrifice  of  Spacer  mate* 
rial,  and  friction  in  the  upper  part  of  drains,  from 
6  to  l2  inches  in  diameter.  Besidei^  this,  the  mere 
hydrostatic  pressure  is  only  intermittent,  and  during 
an  ordinary,  or  heavy,  fall  of  rain^  the  hydrodynamic 
power  is  always  more  eflBcient  in  scouring  properly^ 
propolrtioned  cylindrical  drains ;  and  the  workman-^ 
ship  in  the  form  and  joints  is  less  imperfect  than  for 
more  compound  forms,  as  ftiose  with  egg-shaped  and 
inverted  tile  bottoms.  The  moulds  and  joints  of 
cylindrical  stone- wafe  drains,  exceeding  12  inches 
in  diametel*,  are  seldom,  however,  in  large  quantities 
perfect ;  and  the  expense  will  exceed  that  of  brick, 
stone,  or  other  suflScient  drains  in  most  localities. 

As  to  the  increased  discharging  power  which  it  is 
asserted  by  some,  stone-ware  cylindrical  drains  pos- 
sess over  other  ordinary  drains,  no  doubt  it  is  true 
for  small  sizes,  because  the  form,  jointing,  and  sur- 
face are  in  general  more  smooth  and  circular ;  and 
for  sewage  matter^  the  friction  and  adherence  to  the 
sides  and  bottom  is  less ;  any  advantage  from  these 
causes  becomes,  however,  immaterial  for  the  larger 

*  Weisbach  found  the  coeflBcient  of  resistance  1*75  times  as 
great  for  small  wooden  as  for  metallic  pipes.    AU  permecMe  pipes 
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sizes,  as  these  can  be  constructed  of  brick  or  stone 
abundantly  perfect  to  any  form,  and  sufiBciently 
smooth  for  all  practical  purposes,  for  in  the  larger 
properly-proportioned  sizes  the  same  amount  of  sur- 
face toughness  opposed  to  the  sewage  matter  is,  com- 
paratively^  of  no  feffect.  The  judicious  inclination 
and  fol*m  of  the  bbttom,  and  properly  curved  junc- 
tions, are  the  principal  points  to  be  attended  to. 
Smaller  drains  tile-bottomed,  with  brick  or  stone 
sides,  and  flat-covered,  have  one  great  advantage 
over  circular  pipes.*  They  can  be  opened  up,  for 
examination  and  repairs  at  any  time  with  facility, 
and  at  the  smallest  expense ;  but  greater  certainty 
must  be  attached  to  the  working  of  small  stone-ware 
drains  than  to  equally-sized  small  brick  or  stone 
drains,  and  they  will  be  found,  in  general,  also 
cheaper.  This,  however  will  depend  6ri  the  locality. 
It  may  be  observed  in  numeroiis  experiments, 
that  water  flowing  from  a  pipe  does  not  entirely  fill 
the  orifice  of  exit,  when  the  velocities  are  not  con- 
siderable, and  yet  the  results  are  found  to  be  but 
slightly  afifected  if  a  little  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  circumference  be  full.  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate 
that  the  full  circle  does  not  give  the  maximum  dis- 
charging velocity  as  has  been  generally  believed,  but 

present  greater  resistance  than  impermeable  ones  ;  hence  the  prin- 
cipal advantage  derived  from  glazing. 

*  Half-socket  joints  at  bottom  would  remedy  this  imperfection 
in  small  pipes,  and  they  could  be  better  laid  and  cemented.  A 
semicircular  flange  laid  on  at  top  would  effectually  protect  the 
joint  on  the  upper  side.  Latterly  Doulton  has  cut  off  an  upper 
segment  from  the  pipe,  which  can  be  removed  for  cleaning.  And 
it  may  be  demonstrated,  that  when  this  is  a  segment  of  78} 
degrees,  the  lower  portion  will  discharge  more  than  a  full  pipe  at 
the  same  inclination. 


us 
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when  filled  to  the  height 

of  the  chord  ac  of  arc 

a  c  c  of  78J  degrees,  and 

where  the  velocity  is  9i 

per  cent,  over  that  due 

to  the  fall  circle,  for  then 

,1     area  adc  - 
the  ^— = — z-  IS  a  maxi- 
arc   aae 

mum,  and  the  length  of 
the  arc  a  dc  is  equal  to  the  tangent  of  the  supple- 
mental arc  a  e  c,  as  may  be  without  difficulty  demon- 
strated. The  hydraulic  mean  depths  of  the  circle 
and  larger  segment  are  to  each  other  as  -5  to  -6,  and 
their  square  roots,  which  are  as  the  velocities  or 
scouring  powers,  are  as  1  to  1*095.  The  discharging 
powers  are  to  each  other  as  1x3-1416  to  1095 
X  2-946,  or  as  1  to  1-026,  which  shews  that  the  seg- 
ment adc  has  also  a  greater  discharging  power  than 
the  whole  circle  of  nearly  three  per  cent.  These  facts, 
which  were  first  pointed  out  by  the  author,  are  not 
unimportant  in  matters  connected  with  pipe-drains 
and  sewerage.  The  efifects  of  greater  velocity  and 
discharge  here  pointed  out,  are  sometimes  increased, 
in  short  pipes,  from  the  fall  between  the  surface  a  c,and 
the  surface  from  which  the  head  is  measured,  being 
greater  than  the  fall  to  the  top  of  the  pipe  at  e,  or  from 
the  inclination  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  pipe 
being  greater  than  the  inclination  of  the  pipe  itself. 

EQUALLT  DISOHARGINQ  CHAKTTSLS. 

In  order  that  different  channels  should  have  the 
same  discharging  power,  the  inclination  of  the  sur- 
face  being  the  same,  the  aiteas  tonat  >;ife  \ot6t^I^  as 
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the  square  roots  of  the  hydraulic  mean  depths.  The 
channel  adcB^  Fig.  35,  will  have  the  same  discharge 
as  the  channel  a  d  c  B  if  they  be  to  each  other 


as 


{ 


ADGB 


i 


AD  +  DC  +  CB 


1  '"W 


adcB 


+  dc  +  CB 


1*. 


and  hence  the  square  root  of  the  cube  of  thB  channel 
area,  divided  by  the  border,  must  be  constant.  With 
a  fall  of  one  or  moro  feet  to  a  mile,  two  channels,  one 
70  feet  wide  and  1  foot  deep,  and  the  other  20  feet 
wide  and  2i  feet  deep,  will  have  the  same  dis- 
charge. If  we  put  w  for  the  width  and  d  for 
the  depth  of  any  rectangular  channel,  then 

—  j  ^=  m ;  we  therefore  have  the  cubic  equation 


{ 


(122.) 


rf^-. 


2  m' 


d  = 


m 


2 


for  finding  the  depth  d  of  any  other  rectangular 
channel  whose  width  is  Wy  of  the  same  discharging 
power.  We  have  calculated  the  depths  d  for  different 
widths  of  channel  from  this  equation,  assuming  a 
width  of  70  feet  and  different  depths  to  find  m  from. 
The  results  are  given  in  Table  XI.,  which  will  be 
found  suflficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes, 
when  the  banks  are  sloped,  by  taking  the  mean  width. 
This  table  is  equally  applicable  to  any  measures 
whatever,  to  their  multiples,  and  sub-multiples. 

If  the  hydraulic  inclinations  vary,  then  the  \/r  s 
must  be  inversely  as  the  areas  of  the  Q\vaMi^\^  ^V^\\. 
\/rs  X  channel  or  the  discharge  is  coi\sXasi\»  \  ^sA  SS. 
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the  area  of  the  channel  and  discharge  be  each  con- 
stant, r  must  vary  inversely  as  s;  and  r  5  bfe  also 
constant,  Foir  instance,  a  channel  which  ha^  a  fall 
of  four  feet  pei*  mile,  and  a  hydraulic  nieaii  depth  of 
one  foot,  will  hkve  the  ^ame  discharge  as  another  chan- 
nel of  equal  area>  having  a  hydraulic  mean  depth  of 
four  feet^  and  a  fall  per  mile  of  only  one  foot.  If  in 
Table  XII.  we  lake  the  same  discharge  from  the 
bblumns  for  diflfereht  inclinations,  we  shall  get  the 
mean  j-ectangular  dimensions  corresponding  to  them 
in  the  first  column,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  select 
an  equally  discharging  channel  from  Table  XI. >  suited 
to  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  hydraulic  inclina- 
tion.* 

We  have,  however:  calculated  for  this  edition  the 
tiable  at  p.  262,  of  equally  discharging  river  fchannels, 
with  a  primary  channel  having  a  mean  width  of  100, 
instead  of  70,  as  in  Table  Xt. ;  and  in  the  table  at 
p.  263  we  have  given  the  discharges  at  different  in- 
clinations  from  this  new  primary  channel,  to  find 
those  from  its  equivalents.  Th^  tables  kt  pp.  42, 43, 
253,  and  Table  VIIL^  have  been  calculated  from 
Du  Buat's  formula.  For  slow  velocity  of  only  a  few 
inches  per  second,  the  dimensions  should  be  increased 
by  about  one-sixth,  and  the  discharges  by  about  one- 
half. 

With  reference  to  pipes,  it  is  apparent  that  a  given 
depth  of  roughness  or  contraction  arising  from  any 

*  Tables  similar  to  numbers  XL,  XII.,  and  XIII.,  but  on  a 
much  more  extended  scale,  have  been  printed  aad  published  by 
Mb.  Weale,  on  a  separate  sheet  for  office  use,  and  may  be  had 
from  him. 
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cause  will  have  a  greater  effect  the  smallei*  thfe  dia* 
meter  becomes.  Now  in  practice,  it  is  necessary  tb 
increase  the  diameter  beyond  what  is  found  by  calcil- 
lation.  For  small  service  pipes  half-an-inch  is  the! 
smallest  diameter  in  geneM  use.  For  main^  and 
sub-mains  the  vatlue  of  c^  in  equation  (74b),  or  at  p. 
2 14,  should  at  least  be  doubled,  or  the  discharge  taken 
at  one  and  a  half  times  its  amount  to  find  the  dia-»' 
meter.  By  enlarging  the  diameter  by  one-seventh,  one- 
half  the  amount  will  be  added  to  thie  discharge,  very 
nearly;  and  by  increasing  the  diameter  by  one-third,  the 
discharge  will  be  doubled.  In  a  broad  and  practical 
sense,  and  considering  the  losses  arising  from  depo- 
sitions,* pipes  under  two  incheS  should  have  bne^ 
third  ol*  moi'e  iadded  to  theit  calculated  dimfen^ions^ 
and  larger  pipes  from  dne-third  to  one- seventh — even 
after  making  allowance  for  junctions,  bends,  jsind  con-s 
tractions.  For  large  conduits  or  channels  the  allovr-* 
ance  need  not  be  so  large,  if  the  mas^imum  quantity 
to  be  conveyed  be  duly  estimated. 

*  Mr.  Bateman  lately  in  giving  evidence  says  :— "  He  wished 
to  mention  a  circulnstarice  which  might  be  useful  with  regard  to 
the  spongillee  foimd  in  the  Dublin  water  pipes;  At  Manchester, 
before  the  introduction  of  soft  water,  the  city  was  supplied  with 
hard  water,  which  favoured  the  growth  of  a  smaU  fresh- water 
mussel,  which  thickly  line  the  reservoirs  and  pipes.  There  were 
myriads  of  them,  and  they  lay  in  the  pipes  as  thick  as  paving 
stones.  These  were  caused  by  the  large  quantity  of  lime  in  the 
water.  He  was  curious  to  see  what  would  be  the  effect  of  passing 
water  without  lime.  This  was  done  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  and 
the  result  was  that  these  mussels  had  entirely  disappeared.  There 
was  no  longer  anything  from  which  they  could  make  their  sheUs, 
and  for  years,  on  their  discharge,  the  small  pipes  were  found 
choked  with  them.  If  soft  water  were  supplied  to  Dublin  in 
place  of  the  present  hard  water,  which  probably  tavoured  ^<b 
growth  of  spongiUaB^  they  would  prohably  disttgpe^'" 


TABLE  of  man  width*  and  dtptht  of  eqaaUy  diteharglnff  traptzoidtU  Rivtr-ehimneU,  m 
Seieert,  viith  lide  elopet  «p  to  Sj  to  1.  Practically  all  river-rlianmliraay  be  nductd  P. 
rectangular  sei^Hona  o/  equal  anas  and  deplhi  to  find  the  discharge. 
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18,245  '20.672 

22,890 

24.946 

26,872 

30,4^6 

33,682 

1-9 

3-0 

10.51B 

13,297 

16,753 

10,703  22.320 

24.718 

26.935 

29,019 

32.853 

36.358 

2-0 

31 

11.307 

14,300 

18,020  '81,192 123,9111 

26,561 

29,074    31,213 

36,334 

39,108 

2-1 

3-2 

ia.uo 

IB,8U 

19,297  22,689  26,70ft 

28.467 

31,024 ,  33,424 

87.838 

41,878 

32 

a-3 

ia,H35 

16,857 

2O.n08  S4.2SG  37,456 

80,407 

38,184    85,694 

40.410 

44,734 

2-3 

2-4 

13,781 

17,426 '21,934  25,816  ^29,250 

8^.3  <2 

35,299 

38,022 

43.048 

47,648 

2-4 

3-5 

11.847 

18,620 '233:12  [27,436  31,087 

19,6*5  24,747 '29,100  33,374 

34,426 

87,516 

40,407 

45,760 

50.634 

2-6 

2-6 

16.538 

39,794 

42,8.'>6 

48,526 

5a7U6 

2-6 

a-7 

18,430 

20,778  26.1S7  130,770  84.867 

38.610 

4i,078 

45.316 

51.811 

66,789 

2-7 

2^8 

17,333 

21,916  27,605  82,462  |36,7B4 

140,733 

44.3U0 

47,809 

54,131 

59,918 

2-8 

3-9 

18,367 

28,084  29,076 

34,193,38,744 

42,905 

46,765 

50,350 

57,017 

63,110 

8-9 

3-0 

1!),303 

24.280  30,581 

85,968 

40,760 

4S,I2T 

49,176 

63.968 

69.968 

66,379 

3-0 

81 

20.187 

26,498  33,120 

37,767 

42.794 

47,392 

61,640 

65,63t 

62.986 

69,709 

81 

3^2 

Zl,li8 

26,787  33.973 

39,600 

44.871 

49,692 

64.148 

68,827 

66,033 

78,097 

3-2 

3-3 

33,118 

37,989  36,226 

41,425 

46,939 

51,978 

56.640 

61,017 

69,077 

76,466 

3-3 

3-4 

33,100 

29,280  36,798 

43,276 

49.036 

64,302 

69,171 

63,745 

72,164 

79,879 

3-4 

3-6 

34,116 

30.497  38.407 

45,166 

51,1»0 

56,675 

61,768 

66.534 

75,32-2 

83,371 

3-5 

3-e 

35,130 

81,796  40,M0 

47,086 

53,856 

5a,0H4 

64,884 

69,366 

78.526 

86,916 

3-6 

3-7 

38,182 

33,116 '41.702 

49,041 

66,672 

61,532 

67,(158 

72,249 

81.789 

«0.624 

3-7 

HB 

37,233 

34,446 

43,379 

51,013 

57,807 

64.009 

69,753 

75,158 

86,078 

94,162 

8-6 

3-9 

38-387 

86,777 

16,060 

52,980 

60,046 

66  489 

72,466 

78,061 

88,371 

97,810 

8-9 

i-0 

30,350 

37.128 

46,766 

54.9M 

6a.318 

69,006 

76,197 

81,012 

91,710 

101,512 

4-0 

il 

30.438 

38,496 

48.492 

67.024 

64,616 

7],6.'-.3 

77,978 

88.'..9B 

96.0',<3 

106.250 

4-1 

4-2 

31,538 

3B,Be4 

50,246  |59,0»6  '66,1.60 

74,141 

80,71.8 

87.033 

98,533 

109,065 

4-2 

43 

32.854 

t],294 

r.2,02T'6l,18O|6.>.82r 

76,769 

83.656 

90,116 

102,02,'i 

112.93 

4-3 

ii 

33,778 

42,712 

63.8IR  63,283 

71,709 

79,4<i6 

86,629 

93.2014 

105.531 

116,811 

4-4 

^■3 

34,H0tl 

44,188 

65.613  :6o,894 

74,100 

82,052 

89,413 

96.818 

109.064 

130.709 

4-6 

i-6 

38,041 

46,579 

67,429  67,637 

76.600 

8  (,726 

92.327 

99.460 

1126i4 

124,n47 

4-6 

4-7 

Ai,in 

47.034 

69,862  6i.682 

78,955 

87.426 

95,271 

102.682 

116.200 

128,626 

4-7 

4-8 

3M83:48.6]4.61,12Bi7l,874 

81,438 

90.173 

08,266 

106,860 

119,866.132.6:2 

4-8 

4-0 

30,544  60,009  :fi3,011i74,OS7 

BS.H44  92,916 

101,289  !l09.il9 

123,559:136,758 

4-^t 

5-0 

40,735  51,607  |64,895  |76,298 

36,450  95,7^ 

104,818  ^liaia76\\W  3A'6^«tftW.\5>-^     ■'y 
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SECTION  X. 

BFFECIP   OF  ENLARGEMENTS  AND  CONTRACTIONS.— BACKWATER 
WEIR  CASE.— LONG   AND    SHORT   WEIRS. 

When  the  flowing  section  in  pipes  or  rivers  expands 
OF  contracts  suddenly,  a  loss  of  head  always  ensues ; 
this  is  probably  expended  in  forming  eddies  at  the 
sides,  or  in  giving  the  water  its  new  section.  A  side 
current,  moving  slowly  upwards,  naay  be  frequently 
observed  in  the  wide  parts  of  rivers,  when  the  channel 
is  unequal,  though  the  downward  current,  at  the 
centre,  be  pretty  rapid  ;  and  though  we  may  assume 
generally  that  the  velocities  are  inversely  as  the  sec- 
tions, when  the  channels  are  uniform,  we  cai^not 
properly  do  so  when  thqy  are  not,  and  the  motions 
so  uncertain  as  those  referred  to.  When  a  pipe  is 
contr?icted  by  a  diaphragm  at 
the  orifice  of  entry.  Fig.  27, 
we  hp,ve  seen  (equation  60), 
that  the  loss  of  head  is, 

(123.)        h  ^ ^ , 

When  the  diaphragm  is  placed  in  a  uniform  pipe, 
Fig.  36,  then  a  =:  o,  and  we  get  the  loss  of  head 

(124.)  h  = 2^—, 

and  the  coeflBcient  of  resistance 
(126.)  c,=  (± 1)', 

as  in  equation  (67).    The  coefficient  of  discharge  c^  is 
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here  equal  to  the  coeflBcient  of  contraction  Co,  o**  vfery 
nearly.  Now  we  have  shown  in  equation  (4S),  and 
the  remarks  following  it,  that  the  value  of  t^  c(h 
efficient  of  discharge,  c^y  varies  accordiug  to  the  ratio 

of  the  sections,  ^  *  and  in  Table  V.  we  have  calcu- 

a  ,  ' 

lated  the  uqw  coeflQiQientg  for  different  yalues  of  thq 
ratios,  and  different  valuer  of  the  priinary  cpefl^cient 
Od.  If  WQ  assume  c^,  yrheu  a  i^  yery  large  compare^ 
with  ^,  to  be  '628,  ve  thep  ^nd  by  attpndiijg  to  the 
remarks  at  pp.  109  and  128,  that  the  different  values  of 

04  corresponding  to  -807  x-^  taken  from  Table  V.^ 
are  those  in  columns  Nqs.  ?  apd  6  of  the  next  small 

TABX<E   Olf  C0£F7ICp:NTS  FOB  CONTBACTION,   BT  A  I)IAPHI(AOM  IN  4.  PIPE. 


f* 

fr 

a 

■  X 

Cd 

Ct 

:0 

1  ^                    • 

•638 

infinite 

•6 

•713 

1-790 

•1 

•630 

221H 

•7 

•763 

•807 

•2 

*6d6 

47-1 

!8 

•807 

•301 

•3 

•647 

17-^ 

•85 

•845 

?164 

•4 

•661 

7.7 

•Q 

•890 

•062 

•6 

•683 

3-7 

1 

1-000 

•000 

*  The  general  value  of  c^,  as  given  by  Professor  Kankine,  is 

•618 

<?o  = i~T,  which  is  eqnal  to  unity  when  0  =  a,  as  it 

(1— •618^]8 

should  be ;  and  equal  to  •OlS,  when  a  is  very  small,  compared  with 
A,  as  it  also  should  be  when  the  diaphragm  is  a  thin  plate,  hut 
not  otherwise.  K  the  thickness  of  the  diaphragm  be  twice  the  dia- 
meter of  the  orifice  a,  the  coefl&cient  of  discharge  would  be  'BIS ; 
and  if  the  higher  arris  be  rounded,  this  would  be  increased  to  1,  in 
which  cases  the  expression  would  clearly  fail ;  the  thickness  of  the 
diaphragm  and  the  form  of  the  aperture  a  must  also  be  CQ\i^\d&x^^« 
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table^  the  values  of  the  coefficient  of  resistance,  in 
columns  8  and  6,  being  calculated  from  equation  (125) 
for  the  respective  new  values  of  the  coefficient  of 
discharge  thus  found.  The  table  shows  that  when 
the  aperture  in  a  diaphragm  i?  Tilths  of  the  section  of 
the  pipe,  that  47  times  the  head  due  to  the  velocity 
is  lost  thereby.  If  the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm  be 
rounded  at  the  arrises,  the  loss  will  not  be  so  great,  as 
the  primary  coefficient  c^  will  then  be  greater  than 
that  due  to  an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate :  see  coefficients, 
p.  174. 

When  there  aye  a  number  of  diaphragms  in  a  tube^ 
the  loss  of  head  for  each  must  be  found  separately, 
and  all  added  together  for  the  total  loss.  If  the 
diaphragms,  however,  approach  each  other,  so  that 
the  water  issuing  from  one  of  the  orifices  a,  Fig.  36, 
shall  pass  into  the  next  before  it  again  takes  the 
velocity  due  to  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  the  loss  will 
not  be  so  great  as  when  the  distance  is  sufficient  to 
allow  this  change  to  take  place.  This  view  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  experiments  of  Eytelwein  with  tubes 
1*03  inch  in  diameter,  having  apertures  in  the  diaph- 
ragms of  '51  inch  in  diameter. 

Venturi's  twenty-fourth  experiment,  with  tubes 
varying  from  '75  inch  to  '934  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
junction  with  the  cistern,  so  as  to  take  the  form  of 
the  contracted  vein,  and  expanding  and  contracting 
along  the  length  from  -75  to  2  inches  and  from  2 
inches  to  '75  inch  alternately,  shows  the  great  loss  of 
head  sustained  by  successive  enlargements  and  con- 
tractions of  a  channel,  even  when  the  junction  of  the 
parts  is  gradual.    Calling  the  coeffiqien,t  for  the  short 
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tube,  with  a  junction  of  nearly  the  form  of  the  con- 
tracted vein,  1,  then  the  following  coefficients  are 
derivable  from  the  experiment :— ^  , 

Short  tube  with  rounded  junction   .     •     t    •  1* 

One  enlf^'gqment      .,....,,,  '741 

Three  enlargements      .,,.,...  ^669 

Five  enlargements '454 

Simple  tube  with  a  rounded  junction  of  the 
same  length,  36  inches,  as  the  tube  with 

the  five  enlarged  part9  .     .     ^     .     .     ,     ,  »786 

The  l^ead,  ii^  the  experiment,  was  32}  inches,  Venturi 
states  that  no  observable  differences  occurred  in  the 
times  of  discharge  when  the  enlarged  portions  were 
lengthened  fron^  3^  to  6^  inches.  See  t2j.bles,.  pp.  152 
md  191. 

With  reference  to  this  experiment,  so  often  quoted, 
it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  diameters  of  the 
enlarged  portions  were  2  inches  each,  while  the  lengths 
varied  only  from  3i  to  6h  inches,  and  consequently 
were  at  most  only  3i  times  the  diameter.  Now  with 
such  a  large  ratio  of  the 
width  to  the  length  of  the 
enlarged  portions,  a  a  b  ft, 
Fig.  37,  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  head 
is  lost  by  the  impact  of  the  moving  water  on  the 
shoulders  a  and  b.  That  this  is  so  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  stated  by  the  experimenter,  of  the  time  of 
discharge  remaining  the  same  when  a  a,  in  five  dif- 
ferent enlargements,  was  increased  from  3i  to  6i 
inches ;  though  this  must  have  lengthened  the  whole 

B 
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tube  from  36  to  50  inches,*  thereby  increasing  the 
loss  from  friction  proportionately,  but  which  happened 
to  be  compensated  for  by  the  reduction  in  the  resist- 
ances from  impact  at  a  and  b,  and  in  the  eddies,  by 
doubling  the  lengths  from  a  to  A. 

If,  however,  the  length  from  a  to  a  be  very  large 
compared  with  the  diameter,  and  the  junctions  at  ^, 
a,  b,  and  ft,  be  well  grafted,  less  loss  will  arise  from 
the  enlargement  than  if  the  smaller  diameter  con- 
tinued all  along  uniform.  The  explanation  is  clear, 
as  the  resistance  from  friction  is  inversely  as  the 
square  roots  of  the  mean  radii ;  and  the  length  being 
the  same,  the  loss  must  be  less  with  a  large  than  a 
small  diameter. 

These  remarks,  mutatis  mutandis^  apply  equally  to 
rivers  as  to  pipes.  We  have  already,  pp.  140  and  147, 
pointed  out  the  effects  of  submerged  weirs  and  con- 
tracted river  channels^  and  given  formulae  for  calcu- 
lating them. 

BACKWATER  FROM  CONTRACTIONS  IN  RIVERS. 

A  river  m|ty  be  contracted  in  width  or  depth,  by 
jetties  or  by  weirs ;  and  when  the  quantity  to  be  dis- 
charged is  known,  we  have  given,  in  formulae  (9),  (55), 
and  (67),  equations  from  which  the  increase  of  head 
may  be  determined.  The  effect  of  a  weir,  jetty,  or 
contracted  channel  of  any  kind,  is  to  increase  the 
depth  of  water  above  ;  and  this  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary for  navigation  purposes,  or  to  obtain  a  head  for 
mill  power.  When  a  weir  is  to  rise  over  the  surface, 
we  can  easily  find,  from  the  discharge  and  length,  the 
discharge  per  minute  over  each  foot  of  length,  with 
which,  and  the  coefficient  due  to  the  ratio  of  the 

*  The  dimensions  throughout  this  experiment  are  given  as  in 
ibe  original,  viz.  in  French  inches. 
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sections,  on  and  above  the  weir,  found  from  Table  V., 
we  can  find  the  head  from  Table  VI.  For  submerged 
weirs  and  contracted  widths  of  channel,  the  head  can 
be  best  calculated,  by  approximation,  from  the  equa- 
tions above  referred  to. 

The  head  once  determined,  the  extent  of  the  baxjk* 
water  is  a  question  of  some  importance.  If  f  c  o  d, 
Fig.  38,  be  the  original  surface  of  a  river,  and  a  a  b  p 
the  raised  surface  by  backwater  from  the  weir  at  a,  then 
the  extent  a  f  of  this  backwater,  in  a  regular  channel, 
will  be  from  1  -5  to  1  -9  times  a  c  drawn  parallel  to  the 
horizon  to  meet  the  original  surface  in  o.    This  rule 


will  be  found  useful  for  practical  purposes ;  but  in 
order  to  determine  more  accurately  the  rise  for  a 
given  length,  Bi  Bg  or  Bj  b,  of  the  channel,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  commence  at  the  weir  and  calculate  the 
heights  from  a  to  b,  b  to  Bi,  and  from  Bj  to  Bj  sepa- 
rately, the  distance  from  a  to  Bg  being  supposed 
divided  into  some  convenient  number  of  equal  parts, 
so  that  the  lengths  ab,  bbi,  &c.,  may  be  considered 
free  from  curvature.  Now,  as  the  head  a  d  is  known, 
or  may  be  calculated  by  some  of  the  preceding  for- 
mulae, the  section  of  the  channel  at  the  head  of  the 
weir  also  becomes  known,  and  thence  the  mean  velo- 
city in  it,  by  means  of  the  discharge  over  the  weir. 
Putting  a  for  the  area  of  the  channel  at  a  h,  rf  for  its 
depth  A  H,  and  v  for  the  mean  velocity ;  also  Aj  for 

83 
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the  area  of  the  channel  at  b  i,  di  for  its  depth,  and  vi 
for  its  mean  velocity ;  b^  the  mean  border  between 
the  sections  at  a  h  and  b  i ;  r^  the  mean  hydranlic 

depth ;  — 2~^  t^®  mean  velocity ;  ad  =  A;  bo  =  Ai; 
the  sine  of  angle  o  d  b  :;=  s ;  and  the  length  a  b  =  d  o 

A  -I-  A, 

nearly  =;  /;  we  get  a  x  v  —  Ai  x  Vi  and  r^  =^    ^a     ? 

but  as,  in  passing  from  b  to  a,  the  velocity  changes 

^ ^ 

from  Vj  to  V,  there  is  a  loss  of  head  equal  -^2 — ' 

and  if  c,  be  the  coefficient  of  friction,  there  is  a  loss 

of  head  from  this  cause  equal  c,  x  ~  X  — j^ — ; 
hence  the  whole  change  of  head  in  passing  from  b  to  a 

is  equal  to  c,  x  ~  X      ^        ^o — '    ^^^  *^® 

change  of  head  is  equal  to  bestt-ad=:;bo  +  oe  — ad 
=  Ai  +  /s  —  A,  whence  we  get 

(126.)        h^-h:^d^^d=c,  x/  X  ^^"^""^ 

v?  —  "^ 

or  aa  »i  =  — ,  and  r^  =  -ot — ,  we  get,  by  a  few  re- 
ductions and  change  of  signs, 
(127.)       h-h,  =  («-c.  X  J„  X  V^ ^I^)' 

+      a"      ^    Iff' 

and  therefore  we  get 
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J.       *        A' -A?         V' 

(128.)  /z= ^^  "^^ 


from  which  we  can  calculate  the  length  /  corre- 
sponding to  any  assumed  change  of  level  between  a 
and  B.  Then,  by  a  simple  proportion  we  can  find 
the  change  of  level  for  any  smaller  length.  To  find 
the  change  of  level  directly  from  a  given  length  does 
not  admit  of  a  direct  solution,  for  the  value  of  A  —  Aj 
in  equation  (127)  involves  Ai,  which  depends  again 
on  A  —  Ai,  and  furthei*  reduction  leads  to  an  equation 
of  a  higher  order ;  but  the  length  corresponding  to 
a  given  rise,  Ai,  is  found  directly  by  equation  (128). 
When  the  width  of  the  channel,  ^^,  is  constant,  and 
the  section  equal  io  w  y,d  nearly,  thie  above  equa- 
tions admit  of  a  further  reduction  for  Ai  =  d^  t^  and . 
A.zzdw',  by  substituting  these  yaluei  in  equation 
(127)  it  becomes,  after  a  few  feductionsj 
(129.)    h  —  hr=d—di 

(  ^       dy.d^       «^N  ,  ,  d?~-d\      ^ 

or,  as  it  may  be  further  reduced, 

h^       d  +  di       ^ 

(130.)      h-h,  _  ^^^^       ^ X  I. 

^■^      dl     ^2ff 
Now,  we  may  take  in  this  equation  for  all  practical 

purposes, 

d  +  dl        h^  _    h 
2di    ^diw~dw^ 

approximately,  i  being  the  border  of  the  section  at 
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A  H ;  and  also,      ^a  ^  =  3,  approximately ;  there- 
fore we  shall  have 

(131.)      A-Ai= — ^ i?r-^X^^ 


and 


^~S^2^ 

/       2       t;'\ 


(132.)  7=  5_     ^ 

Now,  as  :t—  =  -,  2  ap  iz  64-4^  and  the  mean  value  of 
'        aw      r^    ^  ' 

the  coefficient  of  friction  for  small  velocities  c,  =f 
•0078,  we  shall  get 

64-4^5- -0078  ^t>^ 

(133.)       A,  =  A  -      64-4^-2 1;^ ^  ^5 

and 

(134 )  / iz  (^"-^i)X  (64'4rf-2t>') 

64-4  rf*- -0078 -V* 

r 

very  nearly.  Having  by  means  of  these  equations 
found  A B  from  bo  or  b  e,  and  b  o  from  a b,  we  can  in 
the  same  manner  proceed  up  the  channel  and  calcu- 
late Bi  c,  Ba  Ci,  &c.,  until  the  points  b,  Bi,  Bs  in  the 
curve  of  the  backwater  shall  have  been  determined, 
and  until  the  last  nearly  coincides  with  the  original 
surface  of  the  river.    When  h^  =  0,  we  shall  have 

64-4^5- -0078 -t;^ 

T 
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If  we  examine  equation  (134)  it  appears  that  when 
64-4  rf  =  2  v%  I  must  be  equal  to  zero  ;   or  when 
d       v^ 
2  =  g|7j,  equal  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  v. 

When  /  is  infinite,  64'4c?  must  exceed  2v\  and  64 -4^5 

equal  to  -0078    i;^ ; 

64-4  r  5        .        ,  ^^        / 

or,    .QQy^  zz  r,  and  v  =  90-9  \/r  s. 

This  is  the  velocity  due  to  friction  in  a  channel  of 
the  depth  dy  hydraulic  mean  depth  r,  and  inclination 
s ;  and,  as  in  wide  rivers  r  =  d  nearly,  v  =  90-9 
x/cTsy  but  when  the  numerator  was  zero  we  had  from 
it  i;  =  \/32-2  d ;  equating  these  values  of  v,  we  get 

s  =-0039  z=  —;  nearly  :  see  p.  139.    Now,  the  larger 

the  fraction  s  is,  the  larger  will  the  velocity  v  become ; 
and  the  larger  v  becomes,  the  more  nearly,  in  all 
practical  cases,  will  the  terms 

64-4rf  -2  v^  and  64-4^5-  -0078  -«^^ 

r 

in  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  equation  (134), 

approach  zero ;  when  64-4  d  —  2v^  becomes  zero  first, 

1  =  0;  when  644 ds  —  -0078 -  v^  becomes  zero  first, 
/  equals  infinity ;  and  when  they  both  become  zero 

at  the  same  titne,  /  =  A  —  Ai,  and  s  =  — ,  see  p.  139  : 

if  s  be  larger  than  this  fraction,  the  numerator  in 
equation  (134)  will  generally  become  zero  before  the 
denominator,  or  negative,  in  which  cases  /  will  also 
be  zero,  or  negative ;  and  the  backwater  will  take  the 
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fonn  F  O2  ^2  *i  *  «i  ^>  Fig.  38,  with  a  hollow  at  Cj. 
Bidone  first  observed  a  hollow,  as  f  C2  Sj,  when  the 

inclination  s  was  -.    When  the  inclination  of  a  river 

30 

channel  changes  from  greater  to  less^  the  velocity  is 
obstructed,  and  a  hollow  similar  to  f  Ca  62  sometimes 
occurs ;  when  the  difference  of  velocity  is  consider- 
able, the  upper  water  at  ^2  f^^Us  backwards  towards 
O2  and  F,  and  forms  a  bof^e,  a  splendid  instance  of 
which  is  the  paroroca^  on  the  Amazon,  which  takes 
place  where  the  inclination  of  the  surface  changes 
from  6  inches  to  Jth  of  an  inch  per  mile,  and  the 
velocity  from  about  22  feet  to  4i  feet  per  second* 

WEIR  CASE,  LONG  AND  SHORT  WEIR^. 

When  a  channel  is  of  very  unequal  widths,  above 
a  weir,  we  have  found  the  following  simple  method  of 
calculating  the  backwater  sufficiently  accurate,  and 
the  results  to  agree  with  observation.  Having  as- 
certained  the  surf  ace  fall  dtie  to  friction  in  the  channel 
at  a  uniform  mean  section^  add  to  this  fall  the  height 
which  the  whole  quantity  of  water  flowing  down  would 
rise  on  a  weir  having  its  crest  on  the  same  level  as  the 
lower  weiry  and  of  the  same  length  as  the  width  of  the 
channel  in  the  contracted  pass.  The  sum  will  be  the 
head  of  water  at  some  distance  above  such  pass  very 
nearly.  A  weir  was  recently  constructed  on  the 
river  Blackwater,  at  the  bounds  of  the  counties 
Armagh  and  Tyrone,  half  a  mile  below  certain  mills, 
which,  it  was  asserted,  were  injuriously  affected  by 
backwater  thrown  into  the  wheel-pits.  The  crest  of 
the  weir,  220  feet  long,  was  2  feet  6  inches  below  the 
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pit;  the  river  channel  between  varied  from  50  and 
57  feet  to  i23  feet  in  width,  from  1  foot  to  14  feei 
deep  ;  and  the  fall  of  the  surface,  with  3  inches  of 
watel*  passing  ovei*  the  weii*  and  the  sluiciss  down^ 
was  nearly  4  inches  in  the  length  of  half  a  mile. 
Having  Sefen  thfe  Hver  iil  this  statfe  in  summer,  the! 
writer  had  to  calculate  the  backwatei*  produced  hf 
diflfei^ent  depths  passing  over  the  weir  in  autumn  and 
winter,  which  in  some  cases  of  eitrabrdinary  floods 
were  known  to  rise  to  3  feet.  The  width  of  thci 
channel  about  60  feet  above  the  weir  averaged  120 
feet.  The  width,  2050  feet  above  the  weir  and  550 
feet  below  the  mills,  was  narrowfed  by  a  Slip  in  an 
adjacent  clanal  Itok,  to  46  feet  at  the  level  of  the  top 
of  the  weir,  the  average  width  at  this  place  as  the 
water  rose  being  55  feet;  The  channel  above  and 
below  the  slip  widened  to  80  and  123  feet.  Between 
the  mills  and  the  weir  there  wei^e,  therefore^  two 
passes ;  one  at  the  6lip,  averaging  55  feet  wide ; 
another  above  the  weir,  about  120  feet  wide.  As- 
suming as  above,  that  the  water  rises  to  the  heights 
due  to  weirs  55  and  120  feet  long,  at  these  passes, 
we  get,  by  an  easy  calculation,  or  by  means  of  Table 
X.,  the  heads  in  columns  two  and  four  of  the  follow- 
ing table^  corresponding  to  the  assumed  ones  on  the 
weir,  given  in  the  first  column.* 

As  the  length  of  the  river  was  short,  and  the 
hydraulic  mean  depth  pretty  large,  the  fall  due  to 
friction  for  60  feet  above  the  weir  was  very  small, 
and  therefore  no  allowance  was  made  for  it ;  even  the 
distance  to  the  slip  was  comparatively  short,  being 
less  than  half  a  mile,  and  as  the  water  approached  it 
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TABLE  or  CALCULATED  AND  OBSEBTED  HEIGHTS  ABOTE  M'KEAN'S 
WEIB  ON  THE  BIVER  BLACKWATER. 


HeijThta  at 

M*Kean*s 

weir  320  feet 

long,  in 

inchei. 

Heighto  60  feet  alK>Te  the 
weir  channel  120  feet  wide. 

Heights  2030  ftf  t  abore  the 

weir  channel  55  feet  wide; 

arerage. 

Calculated 
inches. 

Obeerred 
inchea. 

Calculated 
inchea. 

Obserred 
inches. 

ij 

8i 

at 

H 

6J 

t 

% 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  . 

8 

*J 

•  • 

7* 

7 

4 

is 

•  • 

10 

9 

5 

n 

•  • 

121 

11} 

i 

9 

9 

15 

16} 

t 

10} 

Ibj 

17} 

18} 

e 

Id 

•     • 

30 

20} 

0 

18} 

12J 

23} 

20} 

10 

15 

•     • 

24} 

20 

11 

16} 

•     « 

27} 

24 

Id 

18 

17 

80} 

31 

13 

19} 

18} 

32| 

38 

16 

33} 

21 

37} 

40 

18 

27 

35 

45} 

46 

21 

81} 

29} 

53 

54 

24 

36 

84 

60i 

62 

with  considerable  velocity,  this  was  conceived,  as  the 
observations  afterwards  showed,  to  be  a  suflScient 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  head  below  by  friction. 
The  observations  were  made  by  a  separate  party, 
over  whom  the  writer  had  no  control,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  with  the  same  head  of  water  on 
the  weir,  they  often  differed  more  from  each  other 
than  from  the  calculation.  This,  probably,  arose  from 
the  different  directions  of  the  wind,  and  the  water 
rising  during  one  observation,  and  falling  during 
another. 
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The  true  principle  for  determining  the  head  at  g^ 
Fig.  39,  apart  from  that  due  to  friction,  is  that 
pointed  out  at  pages  142  and  147 ;  but  when  the  passes 
are  very  near  each  other,  or  the  depth  d^^  Fig.  23^  is 
small,  the  effect  of  the  discharge  through  d^  is  incon* 
siderable  in  reducing  the  head,  as  the  contraction  and 
loss  of  vis-viva  are  then  large,  and  the  head  di  be- 
comes; that  due  to  a  weir  of  the  width  of  thie  con* 
tracted  channel  at  A,  nearly.  The  reduction  in  the 
extent  of  the  backwater,  by  lowering  the  head  on 
a  longer  weir,  is  found  by  taking  the  difference  of  the 
amplitudes  due  to  the  heads  at  ^,  Fig.  39^  in  both 
cases,  as  determined  from  equation^  (56),  (128),  etseq. 
This  will  seldom  exceed  a  mile  up  the  river,  as  the 
surface  inclination  is  found  to  be  considerably  greater 
than  that  due  to  mere  friction  and  velocity,  and  hence 
the  general  failure  of  drainage  works  designed  on  the 
assumption  that  the  lowering  of  the  head  below,  by 
means  of  long  weirs,  extends  its  effects  all  the  way 
up  a  channel.  We  must  nearly  treble  the  Tength  of 
a  weir  before  the  head  passing  over  can  be  reduced 
by  one-half.  Table  X.,  even  supposing  the  circum- 
stances of  approach  to  be  the  same :  surely  several 
engineering  appliances  for  shorter  weirs,  during 
periods  of  flood,  would  be  found  more  effective  and 
far  less  expensive  than  this  alternative,  with  its  extra 
sinking  and  weir  basin  for  drainage  purposes. 

The  advocates  for  the  necessity  of  weirs  longer 
than  the  width  of  the  channel,  for  drainage  purposes, 
must  show  that  the  reduction  of  the  head  and  extent 
of  backwater  above  ^,  Fig.  39,  is  not  small,  and 
that  the  effects  extend  the  whole  way  up  the  channel, 
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or  at  least  as  far  as  the  district  to  be  benefited. 
Practice  has  heretofore  sbo^fn,  that  long  weirs  have 
failed  (unless  aftfer  the  introduction  of  sluices  or 
other  appliances)  in  pi^)diicing  the  expected  arterial 
drainage  results,  notwithstanding  the  increased  leak- 
tLg^  from  increased  length,  which  must  accompany 
their  construction. 


The  deepening  in  the  weir  basin  a  6  b  e  a  i&  mostly 
of  use  in  redticing  the  surface  inclination  between 
a  b  and  a  b  by  increasing  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  ; 
but,  thereby,  the  velocity  of  approach  is  lessened, 
and  therefore  the  head  at  e  increilsed.  When  the 
length  of  a  weir  basin  a  b  exceeds  that  point  where 
these  two  opposite  effects  balance  each  other,  there 
will  be  a  gain  by  the  difference  of  the  surface  in- 
clinations in  favor  of  the  long  weir :  but  unless  a  e 
exceeds  half  a  mUe,  this  difference  cannot  amount  to 
more  than  3  or  4  inches,  unless  the  river  be  very 
small  indeed ;  and  if  the  channel  be  sunk  for  the  long 
weirs  B  A  m- b  ai,  it  should  also  be  sunk  to  at  least  the 
same  depth  and  extent  for  the  short  weirs  b  e,  b  a, 
otherwise  there  is  no  fair  comparison  of  their  separate 
merits.  The  effect  of  the  widening  between  a  b  and 
A  s,  the  depth  being  the  same,  is  also  to  reduce  the 
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surface  inclination  from  a  toE ;  but,  as  before,  unless  a  B 
be  of  considerable  length,  this  gain  will  also  be  small. 
Now  A  B,  at  bc^^t,  is  but  a  weir  the  direct  width  of 
the  new  channel  at  A  b,  and  if  the  length  a  e  be 
considerable,  we  have  an  entirely  new  river  channel 
with  a  direct  weir  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  saving  of 
head  effected  arises  entirely  from  the  larger  channel, 
with  a  direct  transverse  weir  at  the  lower  end. 

By  referring  to  Table  ¥III.,  it  will  be  found  that 
for  a  hydrauliQ  mean  depth  of  5  feet  a  fall  of  7i 
inches  per  mile  will  give  a  velocity  of  2  feet  per 
second ;  if  we  double  the  depth,  a  fall  of  4  inches 
will  give  the  same  velocity ;  and  for  a  depth  of  only 
2  feet  6  inches,  a  fall  of  12i  inches  is  necessary. 
This  is  a  velocity  much  larger  than  we  have  ever 
observed  in  a  weir  basin,  yet  we  easily  perceive 
that  the  difference  in  the  inclinations  for  a  short 
distance,  e  a  of  a  few  hundred  feet,  must  be  small. 
If  one  section  be  double  the  other,  the  hydraulic 
mean  depth  remaining  constant,  the  velocity  must  be 
one-half,  and  the  fall  per  mile  one-fourth,  nearly. 
This  would  leave  7^  —  2  -:  5|  inches  per  mile,  or  1 
inch  per  1000  feet  nearly,  as  the  gain  with  a  hydrau- 
lic mean  depth  of  5  feet  for  a  double  water  channel. 
For  greater  depths  the  gain  would  be  less,  and  the 
contrary  for  lesser  depths. 

Is  the  saving  of  head  and  amplitude  of  backwater 
we  have  calculated  worth  the  increased  cost  of  long 
weirs  and  the  consequent  necessity  and  expense  of 
sinking  and  widening  the  channels  for  such  long 
distances  ?  We  think  not ;  indeed,  the  sinking  in  the 
basin  immediately  at  the  weir  is  absoltUely  injuxioM&^ 
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by  destroying  the  velocity  of  approach^  and  inpreasing 
the  contraction.  The  gradual  approach  of  the  bottom 
towards  the  crest,  shown  by  the  npper  dotted  line 
J  E  in  the  section,  Fig.  39,  and  a  sudden  overfall,  will 
be  found  more  effective  in  reducing  the  head,  unless 
so  far  as  leakage  takes  place,  than  any  depth  of 
sinking  for  nearly  80  or  100  feet  above  long  weirs. 

In  most  instances,  the  extra  head  will  be  only  per- 
ceived by  an  increased  surface  inclination,  which 
may  extend  for  a  mile  or  more  up  the  channel, 
according  to  the  sinking  and  widening. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that,  for  shorter  weirs,  the  co- 
eflScients  of  discharge  decrease ;  this  arises  from  the 
greater  amount  of  lateral  contraction,  and  is  more 
marked  in  notches  or  Poncelet  weirs,  than  for  weirs 
extending  from  side  to  side  of  the  channel ;  but  for 
weirs  exceeding  10  feet  in  length  the  decrease  in  the 
coeflScients  from  this  cause  is  immaterial,  unless  the 
head  passing  over  bear  a  large  ratio  to  the  length ; 
and  we  even  see  from  the  coefficients,  page  80,  de- 
rived from  Mr.  Blackwell's  experiments,  that  with 
10  inches  head  passing  over  a  2-inch  plank,  the  co- 
efficient for  a  length  of  3  feet  is  -614  ;  for  a  length  of 
6  feet  '539  ;  and  for  a  length  of  10  feet  -634  ;  show- 
ing a  decrease  as  the  weir  lengthens,  but  which  may, 
in  the  particular  cases,  be  accounted  for.  We  have 
before  referred  to  other  circumstances  which  modify 
the  coefficients,  yet  we  may  assume  generally,  without 
any  error  of  practical  value,  that  the  coefficients  are 
the  same  for  different  weirs  extending  from  side  to 
side  of  a  river.  If,  then,  we  put  w  and  w^  for  the 
lengths  of  two  such  weirs,  we  shall  have  the  relation 
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of  the  heads  d  and  d^  for  the  same  quantity  of  water 
passing  over,  as  in  the  following  proportion : — 


d\dx    :  :    w^  \  w 

and  therefore 

(135.) 

d,  =rf  X  d. 

By  means  of   this    equation  we    have    calculated 


w 


6  and  7,  and  the  yalue  of  C -^  ,  or  the  coefficient  by 


Table  X.,  the  ratio  — being  givei^  in  columns  1,  3, 

Wi 

i 

which  d  is  to  be  multiplied,  to  find  di  in  columns  2, 
4,  6  and  8.  It  appears  also,  that  if  we  take  the  heads 
passing  over  any  weir  in  a  river  in  an  arithmetical 
progression  y  the  heads  then  passing  over  any  other  weir 
in  tlie  same  river  must  also  be  in  arithmetical  progress 
sioHy  unless  the  quxintity  flowing  down  varies  from 
erogation  or  supply,  such  as  drawing  off  by  millraceSy 
^c.  If  Cd  be  the  coefficient  for  a  direct  weir,  '94  c^ 
will  answer  for  an  obliquity  of  45^,  and  -91  c^  for  an 
angle  of  65°. 


SECTION  XI. 

BENDS  AND  CURVES. — BRANCH  PIPES.— DIFFERENT  LOSSES  OF 
HEAD.— GENERAL  EQUATION  FOR  FINDING  THE  VELOCITY. — 
HYDROSTATIC  AND  HYDRAULIC  PRESSURE. — PIEZOMETER. — 
CATCHMENT    BASINS. — RAIN-FALL    PER    ANNUM. 

The  resistance  or  loss  of  head  due  to  bends  and 
curves  has  now  to  be  considered.  If  we  fix  a  bent 
pipe,  F  B  c  D  E  G,  Fig.  40,  between  tyro  cvsX^^tti^^  ^^  ^% 
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to  be  capable  of  re^ 
Tolving  round  in  col- 
larg  at  p  and  g,  we 
shall  find  the  time  the 
water  takes  to  sink  a 
given  distance  from/ 
to  F  ii^  tl^e  upper  cistern  the  same,  whether  ^he  tube 
occupy  the  position  shown  in  the  figure  or  the  hori- 
zontal position  shown  by  the  (Jotted  line  Ybcd'eQ. 
This  shows  that  the  resistances  due  to  friction  and  to 
bends  are  independent  of  the  pressure.  If  the  tube 
were  straight^  the  discharge  would  depend  on  the 
length,  (diameter,  and  di^erence  of  level  between 
/  and  G,  s^nd  may  be  determined  from  the  mean 
velocity  qf  discharge,  found  from  Table  VIII.  or 
equation  (79).  Here,  however,  we  h?tve  to  tal^e  into 
consideration  tl^e  loss  sustaii^ed  at  the  bends  and 
curves,  and  our  illustration  ^ho^s  that  it  ia  imaffected 
by  the  pressure. 

The  experiments  of  Bossut,  Du  Bup-t,  and  others, 
show  that  the  loss  of  head  from  bends  and  curves — 
like  that  from  friction — ^increases  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity ;  but  when  the  curves  have  large  radii,  and 
the  bends  are  very  obtuse,  the  loss  is  very  small. 
With  a  head  of  nearly  3  feet,  Venturi's  twenty-third 
experiment,  when  reduced,  gives — for  a  short  straight 
tube  15  inches  long,  and  1^  inch  in  diameter,  having 
the  junction  of  the  form  of  the  contracted  vein,  very 
nearly  '873  for  the  coefficient  of  discharge.  When  of 
the  same  length  and  diameter,  but  bent  as  in  Diagram 
I,  Fig.  40,  the  coefficient  is  reduced  to  "785 ;  and 
when  bent  at  a  right  angle  as  at  h,  Fig.  40,  the  co- 
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efficient  is  further  reduced  to  •560.    In  these  respec- 
tive cases  we  have  therefore* 


1. 


v 


V  =  -873  x/Tffh,  and  A  =  1-312  x  g"; 


2.  vzz  -785  \/lgh,  and  h  =  1-623  x 

3.  v  =  -560  \/2  ff  k,  and  h  =  3-188  x 


v 


^ff' 


V 


2ff^ 


showing  that  the  loss  of  head  in  the  tube  h,  Fig.  40, 


V 


,2 


from  the  bend,  is  1*876  x  o~>  ^^  nearly  double  the 
theoretical  head  due  to  the  velocity  in  the  tube.    The 

loss  of  head  by  the  circular  bend  is  only  -3112—, 

or  not  quite  one-sixth  of  the  other. 

Du  Buat  deduced,  from  about  twenty-five  experi- 
ments, that  the  head  due  to  the  resistance  in  any 
bent  tube  abodepgh,  diagram  1,  Fig.  41,  depends 


on  the  number  of  deflections  between  the  entrance  at 
A  and  the  departure  at  h  ;   that  it  increases  at  each 

*  It  is  stated  that  the  time  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  a 
given  quantity  of  water  through  a  straight  pipe  being  1,  the  time 
for  an  equal  quantity  through  a  curve  of  90°  would  be  I'll,  with 
a  right  angle  1*67;  two  right  angles  would  increase  the  time  to 
2*464,  and  two  curved  junctions  to  only  1'23.  Vid^  Beport  on 
THE  Supply  op  Water  to  the  Metropolis,  p.  237,  Appendix 
No.  8. 

T 
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reflection  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  deflected 

angle,  a  b  r  for  instance,  and  as  the  square  of  the 

velocity;   and  that  if  <^,  <^i,  <^2,  <^8,  &c.,  be  the  number 

of  degrees  in  the  angles  of  deflection  at  b,  c,  d,  e,  &c., 

then  for  measures  in  French  inches  the  height  h^j  dUe 

to  the  resistances  from  curves,  is 

^  _i;^(sin.^<^  4-  sin.^<^i  4-  sin.^<^2  +  sin»^^8 "♦"  &c-) 
(Idb.)     A^-  3QQQ 

which  for  measures  in  English  inches  becomes 

,1  ofT  X  X  «^(sin.2<^  +  sin.^<^i  +  sin.  Va  +  sin.Vs  +  &c.) 
(137.)    *^« ^^ 

and  for  measures  in  English  feet, 

_t;^(sin.V  +  sin.^<^i  +  sin.^<^a  +  sin.^<^3  4-  &c.) 
(138.)    K 266^4 

or,  as  it  may  be  more  generally  expressed  for  all 

measures, 

(139.)    hi^{^\xi.H+^m.Hi  +  sin.^  <^2  +  sin.2<^3  4-  &c.)  X 

8^'  in  which  ,^g  =  2^  =  -00375  v'  in  feet. 

The  angle  of  deflection,  in  the  experiments  from 
which  equation  (136)  was  derived,  did  not  exceed 
36°.  We  have  already  shown  the  loss  of  head  from 
the  circular  bend  in  diagram  L  Fig.  40,  where  the 

angle  of  deflection  is  nearly  45°,  to  be  '311  s-  = 

•00483  v\  but  as  the  sin.  45°  =  -707  ;  sin.«  45°  =  -5 
we  get  -00483  v^  =  -00966  v^  x  sin.^  45°,  or  more  than 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  Du  Buat's  formula 
would  give ;  and  if  wp  compare  it  with  Rennie's 
experiments,*  with  a  pipe  15  feet  long,  i  inch  dia- 
meter, bent  into  fifteen  curves,  each  3i  inches  radius, 

*  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1831,  p.  438. 
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we  should  find  the  formula  gives  a  Idss  of  head  not 
much  more  than  one  half  of  that  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  observed  change,  -419  to  -370  cubic 
feet  per  minute  in  the  discharge.     See  p.  278. 

'Dr.  Young*  first  perceived  the  necessity  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  length  of  the  curve  and  the 
radius  of  curvature.  In  the  twenty-five  experiments 
made  by  Du  Buat,  he  rejected  ten  in  framing  his 
formula,  and  the  remaining  fifteen  agreed  with  it  very 
closely.  Dr.  Young  finds 
(UO.)  *.  =  •'>'""'M5,,'x». . 

where  <^  is  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  curve  n  p, 
diagram  2,  Fig,  41,  equal  the  angle  nop;  p  =  on 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  axis ;  h^  the  head  due 
to  the  resistance  of  the  curve,  and  v  the  velocity,  all 
expressed  in  French  inches.  This  formula  reduced 
for  measures  in  English  inches  is 

^  ^  -0000044, ,.x.'. 

and  for  measures  in  English  feet, 

(142.)         *.  =  -oomuiJLf. 

Equation  (140)  agrees  to  Jyth  of  the  whole  with 
twenty  of  Du  Buat's  experiments,  his  own  formula 
agreeing  so  closely  with  only  fifteen  of  them.  The 
resistance  must  evidently  increase  with  the  number 
of  bends  or  curves ;  but  when  they  come  close  upon, 
and  are  grafted  into  each  other,  as  in  diagram  1, 
Fig.  41,  and  in  the  tube  p  b  o  d  e  g,  Fig.  40,  the 
motion  in  one  bend  or  curve  immediately  aflFects  those 

*  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1808,  pp.  173 — It^» 
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in  the  adjacent  bends  or  curves,  and  this  law  does 
not  hold. 

Neither  Du  Buat  nor  Young  took  any  notice  of 
the  relation  that  must  exist  between  the  resistance 
and  the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  curvature  to  the  radius 
of  the  pipe,  Weisbach  does,  and  combining  Du  Buat's 
experiments  with  some  of  his  own,  finds  for  circular 
tubes, 

(143.)    h,  =  ^Q  X  (-131  4-  1-847 (^/)  X  ^; 
and  for  quadrangular  tubes, 

(144.)    h=^oX  (-124  +  3-104(^7}  x  ^ ; 

in  which  <^  is  equal  the  angle  n  o  p  z=  n  i  r,  diagram  2, 
Fig,  41 ;  d  the  mean  diameter  of  the  tube,  and  p  the 

radius  n  o  of  the  axis.    When  s-  exceeds  -2,  the  value 

z  p  ' 

of  -131  +  1-847  {^  exceeds  -124  +  3-104  {^J, 

and  the  resistance  due  to  the  quadrangular  tube  ex- 
ceeds that  due  to  the  circular  one.  We  have  ar- 
ranged and  calculated  the  following  table  of  the 
numerical  values  of  these  two  expressions  for  the 
more  easy  application  of  equations  (143)  and  (144). 
This  table  will  be  found  of  considerable  use  in  cal- 
culating the  values  of  equations  (143)  and  (144),  as 
the  second  and  fifth  columns  contain  the  values  of 

•131  H-  1-847  (2^)^,  and  the  third  and  sixth  columns 

d  ^ 
the  values  of  -124  +  3-104  (s^^,  corresponding  to 
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different  values  of  o- ;  and  it  is  carried  to  twice  the 
extent  of  those  given  by  Weisbach. 


TABLE  OF  THE  VALUES  OF  THE  EXPBE88IONS 


•131  +  1-847 


tt)' 


^  and  -124  +  3^104 


GS)*- 


d 
2p 

Ciroalar 
tabes. 

tubes. 

d 

CiroolAT 
tubes. 

Quadnngolar 
tubes. 

•1 

•131 

•124 

•6 

•440 

•643 

•15 

•133 

•128 

•66 

•640 

•811 

•2 

•188 

•136 

•7 

•661 

1-015 

•26 

•146 

•148 

•76 

•806 

1268 

•8 

•158 

•170 

•8 

•977 

1-546 

•36 

•178 

•203 

•86 

1-177 

1-881 

•4 

•206 

•260 

•9 

1-408 

2-271 

•46 

•244 

•314 

•95 

1-674 

2-718 

•6* 

•294 

•898 

1-00 

1^978 

8-228 

For  bent  tubes,  diagrams  3,  4,  and  5,  Fig.  41,  the 
loss  of  head  is  considerably  greater  than  for  rounded 
tubes.  If,  as  before,  we  put  the  angle  n  i  r  =  <^,  i  b 
being  at  right  angles  to  i  o  the  line  bisecting  the 
angle  or  bend,  we  shall  find,  by  decomposing  the 


V 


,2 


V 


2 


motion,  that  the  head  o^  becomes  ^^  x  cos.^  ^  from 

•7  if 

the  change  of  direction  ;  and  that  a  loss  of  head 

•2  2 

(145.)     h^  =  {l-  C0S.2  2  <^)  2^  =  sin.«  2  <^  |- 
must  take  place.    When  the  angle  is  a  right  angle. 


v 


as  in    diagram  4,  cos.  2  <^  =z  0,  and  A„  =  o"  5  *^^* 
is  to  say,  the  loss  of  head  is  exactly  equal  to  the 

d 
*  The  values  corresponding  to  2—= '66  are -360  and  *507  for 

circular  and  quadrangular  tubes. 
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theoretical  head.    When  the  angle  or  bend  is  acute, 


v" 


? 


as  in  diagram  5,  the  loss  of  head  is  (1  +  cos.^  2  <^  n 

for  then  cos,  2  <t>  becomes  negative.  Weisbach  does 
not  find  the  loss  of  head  in  a  right  angular  bend 

greater  than  '984  o-  ;  while  Venturi's  twenty-third 
experiment,  made  with  extreme  care,  p.  273,  shows 
the  loss  to  be  1*876  s--    When  the  pipes  are  long. 


v" 


however,  the  valne  of  o—  is  in  general  small,  And 

this  correction  does  not  affect  the  final  results  in  any 
material  degree. 

Rennie's  experiments,*  with  a  pipe  15  feet  long,  \ 
inch  in  diameter,  and  with  4  feet  head,  give  the  dis- 
charge per  second 

Cubic  feet. 

1.  Straight,  see  table,  p.  152   .    .     -00699 

2.  Fifteen  semicircular  bends  .     .    -00617 

3.  One  bend,  a  right  angle  8i  inches 

from  the  end  of  the  pipe  .     .     '00556 

4.  Twenty-four  right  angles     .    .     -00253 
From  these  data  we  find  consecutively,  the  theoreti- 
cal discharge  being  -021885  cubic  feet  per  second, 


^ 


and  the  theoretical  head  h  =  o->  that 

^9 
^ 

1.  V  —  -319  \/2^H,  and  therefore  h  =    9-82  x  o"  » 

2.  t;  = -282  %/2^,    „  „      h=  12-58  X^J 

^9 


*  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1881,  p.  488. 
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t;« 


3,  v'=  -254  \/2^H,and  therefore  h  =  15  50  X  g^i 

%7 


v" 


4  V  =  -116  \/2^  H,    „  „      H  =  74-34  x  s"^ • 

The  loss  of  head,  therefore,  by  the  introduction  of 


v" 


15  semicircular  bends,  is  2*76  g— ;  hy  the  intro- 
duction  of  one  right  angle,  5-68  o-;    and  by  the 

introduction  of  24  right  angles,  64*52  n",  or  about 

12  times  the  loss  due  to  one  right  angle.  This 
shows  that  the  resistance  does  not  increase  as  the 
number  of  bends,  as  we  before  remarked,  p.  256, 
when  they  are  close  to  each  other.    The  loss  of  head 

from  one  right  angle,  5-68  ^,  is  more  than  double 

the  loss  from  15  semicircular  bends,  or  2-76  77-. 
The  loss  of  head  for  a  right  angular  bend,  determined 
from  Venturi's  experiment,  is  1-876  «-;  formula 

(146)  makes  it  s-;  and  Weisbach's  empirical  for- 


mula,  (-9457  sin.  <t>  +  2*047  sin.*<^)  ^y  makes  it  only 


t;« 


•984  o-.    The  formula^  now  in  use  give,  therefore, 

results  considerably  under  the  truth.  It  appears 
to  us,  that  the  velocity  of  the  water  moving 
directly  towards  the  bend  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  also  the  loss  of  mechanical  ef- 
fect from  contraction,  and  eddies  at  the  bead^  aa 
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well  as  the  loss  arising  from  the  mere  change  of 
direction. 

BRANCH   PIPES. 

When  a  pipe  is  joined  to  another,  the  quantity  of 
water  flowing  below  the  junction  b,  diagram  1, 
Fig.  42,  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  quantities 


flowing  in  the  upper  branches  in  the  case  of  supply ; 
and  when  the  branch  pipe  draws  off  a  portion  of  the 
water,  as  in  diagram  2,  the  quantity  flowing  above 
the  junction  must  be  equal  to  the  quantities  flowing 
in  the  lower  branches.  Both  cases  differ  only  in  the 
motion  being  from  or  to  the  branches,  which,  in 
pipes,  are  generally  grafted  at  right  angles  to  the 
main,  for  practical  convenience,  as  shown  at  h  6,  and 
then  carried  on  in  any  given  direction.  The  loss  of 
head  arising  from  change  of  direction,  equation  (146), 


v 


is  sin.*  1^  fr-^vn  which  2  <^  =  angle  A  b  o ;  but  as  in 
general  2  <^  is  a  right  angle  for  branches  to  mains, 

this  source  of  loss  becomes  then  simply  o""-    In 

addition  to  this,  a  loss  of  head  is  sustained  at  the 
junction,  from  a  certain  amount  of  force  required  to 
unite  or  separate  the  water  in  the  new  channel.  In 
the  case  of  drawing  off,  diagram  2,  this  loss  was 
estimated  by  D'Aubuisson,  from  experiments  by 
Q^nieya,  to  be  about  twice  the  theoretical  head  due 
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to  the  velocity  in  the  branch,  or  s — >  so  that  the 
whole  loss  of  head  arising   from  the  junction  is 

K — |-  2 —  =  o — 9  ^^  three  times  the  theoretical  head 

due  to  the  velocity.  In  the  case  of  supply,  the  loss 
is  probably  nearly  the  same.  The  actual  loss  is, 
however,  very  uncertain;  but,,  as  was  before  ob- 
served when  discussing  the  loss  of  head  occasioned 

by  bends,  two  or  three  times  -^  is  in  general  so 

comparatively  small,  that  its  omission  does  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  final  results.  A  loss  also  arises 
from  contraction,  &c.    See  pp.  175,  176. 

The  calculations  for  mains  and  branches  become 
often  very  troublesome,  but  they  may  always  be 
simplified  by  rejecting  at  first  any  minor  corrections 
for  contraction  at  orifice  of  entry,  bends,  junctions, 
or  curves.  If,  in  diagram  2,  Fig.  42,  we  put  h  for 
the  head  at  b,  or  height  of  the  surface  of  the 
reservoir  over  it ;  A,  for  the  fall  from  b  to  a  ;  h^  for 
the  fall  from  b  to  d  ;  I  equal  the  length  of  pipe  from 
B  to  the  reservoir ;  4  equal  the  length  b  a  ;  l^  equal 
the  length  b  d  ;  r  equal  the  mean  radius  of  the  pipe 
B  0  ;  r,  the  mean  radius  of  the  pipe  b  A ;  r^  the  mean 
radius  of  b  d  ;  v  the  mean  velocity  in  b  c ;  v^  the 
velocity  in  b  a  ;  and  v^  the  velocity  in  b  d,  we  then 
find,  by  means  of  equation  (73),  the  fall  from  the 
reservoir  to  a  equal  to 

*  Q  7  2 

(146.)    *H-A.=(c,+c,x-)2^H-(l+c,x-[)^; 
the  fall  from  the  reservoir  to  d  equal  to 
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(147.)    A+A,  =  (c,  +  c,X;)^  +  (l+c,x^^)^; 

and,  as  the  quantity  of  water  passing  from  c  to  b  is 

equal  to  the  sum  of  the  quantities  passing  from  b  to 

A  and  from  b  to  d, 

(148.)  vr^^zv^f^-^-v^rl. 

By  means  of  these  three  equations  we  can  find  any 

three  of  the  quantities  A,  A.,  Aa,  r,  r„  r^,  &,  &.,  b^ 

the  others  being  given.     Equations  (146)  and  (147) 

may  be  simplified  by  neglecting  c„  the  coefiScient  due 

to  the  orifice  of  entry  from  the  reservoir,  and  1,  the 

coefficient  of  velocity.    They  will  then  become 

(148A.)       A  +  ^a  =  c,  X  ('  X  ^+^  X  ^), 
and 

(149.)        h  +  h,  =  c,x  C X^ H-^^ X^). 

The  mean  value  of  c,  for  a  velocity  of  4  feet  per 

second  is  -005741,  and  of  —^  -0000891.    The  values 

for  any  other  velocities  may  be  had  from  the  table  of 
coefficients  of  friction  given  at  p.  214.  When  /,  A, 
and  r  are  given,  the  velocity  v  can  be  had  from 

(2g      rh\ 
c^~l)y  ^^  moxQ  immediately 

from  Table  VIII. 

GENERAL  EQUATION  FOR  MEAN  VELOCITY. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  give  a  general  equation  for 
finding  the  whole  head  h,  and  the  mean  velocity  r,  in 
any  channel ;  and  to  extend  equations  (73)  and  (74) 
80  as  to  comprehend  the  corrections  due  to  bends^ 
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curves,  &c.    Designating,  as  before,  the  height  due 
to  the  resistance  at  the  orifice  of  entry  by 

^r,  and  the  corresponding  coefficient  by  c, ; 

hf  the  head  due  to  friction,  and  Cf  the  coefficient  of  friction ; 

h^  the  head  due  to  bends,  and  c^  the  coefficient  of  bends ; 

h^  the  head  due  to  curves,  and  c^  the  coefficient  of  curves  ; 

h^  the  head  due  to  erogation,  and  c^  the  coefficient  of  erogation; 

h^  the  head  due  to  other  resistances,  and  c^  their  mean  coefficient; 

then  we  get 

(150.)     Hz=A,  +  A,  +  A,  +  Ae+Ae  +  Ax  +  |^; 

that  is  to  say,  by  substituting  for  A,,  A^,  &c.,  their 
values  as  previously  found, 

,^  ^  v^  I        1^  v^ 

v^  v^  v^ 

+  ^«  ^  2^  +  ^«  ^  2^  +  ^^  ^  2^' 

or,  more  briefly, 

(161.)    H=:(l+c,  +  c,x-  +c^  +  Ce  +  Ce  +  c^)^; 
from  which  we  find 


(162.)      v  =  \  ^ 


I 

1  +  c,  +  c,  X  -  +  c^-\- c^-\- c^-\- c^ 


\ 


T 

It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  for  very  long 
uniform  channels,  the  value  of  the  mean  velocity 

(2  a  ti3l\  * 
^  J    \ ,  as  the 

other  resistances  and  the  head  due  to  the  velocity 
are  all  trifling  compared  with  the  friction,  and  may 
be  rejected  without  error  ;  but,  as  we  before  stated, 
it  is  advisable  in  practice,  when  determining  the 
diameter  of  pipes,  p.  229,  to  increase  the  value  of  c^ 
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table,  p.  214,  or  to  increase  the  diameter  found 
from  the  formula  by  one-sixth,  which  will  increase 
the  discharging  power  by  one  half.  (See  Table  XIII.) 
In  equations  (74)  and  (161),  the  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion Cf  depends  on  the  velocity  r,  and  its  value  can 
be  found  from  an  approximate  value  of  that  velocity 
from  the  small  table,  p.  214.  If,  however,  we  use 
both  powers  of  the  velocity,  as  in  equation  (83),  we 
shall  get,  when  h  is  the  whole  head,  and  h  the  head 
from  the  surface  to  the  orifice  of  entry 

(av  +  bv")  -  +  (1  +  c,)  2^  +  A  =  H, 
a  quadratic  equation  from  which  we  find 

^^^f      {^  —  h)%gr  (  gal  ^\\  gal 

X{l-\'Cr)r  +  2ghl^\(l+Cr)T  +  %ghl)  i  ""(1  +  Cr)r-f  2^6Z 

for  a  more  general  value  of  the  velocity  than  that 
given  in  equation  (74).  If  now  we  put  c^zzc^-^-  c^ 
+  Ce  +  Ce  +  Cx  lu  cquatlou  (151)  we  shall  find 

f     {n^h)Zgr  (  gal  Vl*_  9<^l 

for  a  more  general  expression  of  equation  (152),  when 
the  simple  power  of  the  velocity,  as  in  equation  (83), 
is  taken  into  consideration.  For  measures  in  English 
feet,  we  may  take  a  =  -0000223  and  b  z=  -0000854, 
which  correspond  to  those  of  Eytelwein,  in  equation 
(97).  The  value  of  a  is  the  same  in  English  as  in 
French  measures^  but  the  value  of  b  in  equation  (83), 
for  measures  in  metres,  must  be  divided  by  3-2809 
to  find  its  corresponding  value    for    measures    in 

English  feet.    In  considering  the  head  ^z  ^w  due  to 

contraction  at  the  orifice  of  entry  as  not  implicitly 
comprised  in  the  primary  values  of  a  and  b,  equation 
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(83),  Eytelwein  is  certainly  more  correct  than  D'Au- 
buisson,  Traite  d'Hydraulique,  pp.  223  et  224,  as 
this  head  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  junction,  and 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  head 
due  to  the  velocity,  or  separately.  It  can  never  be 
correctly  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  head  due  to 
friction.  In  all  Du  Buat's  experiments,  this  head 
was  considered  as  a  portion  of  that  due  to  the  velo- 


i^ 


city,  and  the  whole  head,  (1  +  c^)^j  deducted  to 

find  the  head  due  to  friction  and  thence  the  hydraulic 
inclination. 


VALUES  OF  a  AND  h  70B  MEASXTRBS  IN  ENGLISH  FEET. 


Equation  (88.) 

(90.) 

(94) 

(98.) 

(109.) 

(111.) 

(114.) 


a. 
0000445 
0000173 
0000243 
0000223 
0000189 
0000241 


h. 
•0000944 
•0001061 
•0001114 
•0000854 
•0001044 
•0001114 
•0001150 


•0000221  -0001040 


•0000035 

Mean  values  for  all 

straight    channels, 

pipes,  or  rivers    .. 

These  mean  values  of  a  and  b  give  the  equation 

rs  =  -0001040  v^  +  -0000221 «, 

from  which  we  find 

9615J-«=«2+21», 
and  thence 

(153.)     V  =  (9615  rs  +  -Oil)*  —  -105  =  98  Vrs—'l, 
very  nearly,  suited  to  velocities  of  about  2  feet,  p.  217. 
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HTDROSTATIC  AND  HYDRAULIC   PRBSSUBE. — PIEZOMETER. 

When  water  is  at  rest  in  any  vessel  or  channel,  the 
pressure  on  a  unit  of  surface  is  proportionate  to  the 
head  at  its  centre,*  measured  to  the  surface,  and  is 
expressed  in  lbs.  for  measures  in  feet,  by  624  h  s,  in 
which  H  is  the  head,  and  s  the  surface  exposed  to  the 
pressure,  both  in  feet  measures.  This  is  the  hydro- 
static  pressure.     In  the  pipe  A  b  c  D  f  e.  Fig.  43,  the 

pressure  at  the  points  b,  c,  d,  f,  and  e,  on  the  sides  of 
the  tube  will  be  respectively  as  the  heads  b  ft,  o  c,  d  c?, 
F^J  and  e  ^,  if  all  motion  in  the  tube  be  prevented  by 


stopping  the  discharging  orifice  at  e.  In  this  case  the 
pressure  is  a  maximum  and  hydrostatic ;  but  if  the 
discharging  orifice  at  e  be  partially  or  entirely  open, 
a  portion  of  each  pressure  at  b,  o,  d,  f,  &c.,  is  ab- 
sorbed in  overcoming  the  different  resistances  of 
friction,  bends,  &c.,  between  it  and  the  orifice  of  entry 
at  A,  and  also  by  the  velocity  in  the  tube,  and  the 
difference  is  Ws!^  hydraulic  pressure. 

*  This  is  only  correct  when  the  surface  is  small  in  depth  com- 
pared with  the  head.  If  h  he  the  depth  of  a  rectangular  surface 
in  feet,  and  also  the  head  of  water  measured  to  the  lower  hori- 
zontal edge,  then  the  pressure  in  Ihs.  is  expressed  by  31J  h*;  and 
the  centre  of  pressure  is  at  |-rds  of  the  depth. 
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Bernotdli  first  showed  that  the  head  due  to  the 
pressure  at  any  point,  in  any  ttibe,  is  equal  to  th^' 
effective  head  at  that  point,  minus  the  head  due  to  the 
velocity.  When  the  resistances  in  a  tube  vanish,  the 
eflfective  head  becomes  the  hydrostatic  head,  and  by 
representing  the  former  by  Aef^e  shall  have,  adopting 
the  notation  in  equation  (150), 

and  consequently  the  head  due  to  the  hydraulic  pres- 
sure equal 

2  2 

(153a,)  Ap=Aef-2^  =  H-(A^  +  Af+/^i>  +  &c.)  — J-. 

If  small  tubes  be  inserted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  43,  at 
the  points  b,  c,  d,  and  f,  the  heights  b  ft*,  o  c^,  d  cP,  f/^, 
which  the  water  rises  to,  will  be  represented  by  the 
corresponding  values  of  Ap  in  the  preceding  equation; 
and  the  difference  between  the  heights  c  c^,  f/*,  at 
0  and  F,  for  instance,  added  to  the  fall  from  c  to  f 
will,  evidently,  express  the  head  due  to  all  the  re- 
sistances between  o  and  f.  When  h  z=  e  ^,  and  the 
orifice  at  e  is  open,  we  have,  from  equation  (150), 

v^ 

H  =  Ar  +^f  H-^b  +  ^0  +  &c.  -f  a—,  and  therefore  Ap=0, 

^9 

that  is,  the  pressure  at  the  discharging  orifice  is 
nothing. 

The  vertical  tubes  at  b,  c,  d,  f,  when  properly 
graduated,  are  termed  piezometers  or  pressure  gauges; 
they  not  only  show  the  actual  pressure  at  the  points 
where  placed,  but  also  the  difiference  between  any 
two  ;  D  d^  —  B  b*,  for  instance,  added  to  the  difiference 
of  head  between  d  and  b,  or  d  d^  will  give  nd^  —  Bb^ 
+  D  <af  ^  for  the  head  or  pressure  due  to  the  resistances 
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between  b  and  d.  This  instrument  affords,  perhaps, 
the  very  best  means  of  determining  the  loss  of  head 
due  to  bends,  curves,  diaphragms,  &c.  The  loss  of 
head  due  to  friction,  bend,  diaphragms,  &c.,  between 
K  and  L,  Fig.  43,  is  equal  to  Kk  —  Ll  +  kv.  Km 
be  the  same  distance  from  l  as  k  is,  l  /  —  m  m  will  be 
the  height  due  to  the  friction  (l  and  m  being  on  the 
same  level) ;  therefore  kA  —  lZ  +  Kt;— L/+Mm  = 
K  k  +  K  V  +Mm  —  2L/is  the  head  due  to  the 
diaphragm  and  bend  both  together.  If  the  diaphragm 
be  absent,  we  get  the  head  due  to  the  bend,  and  if 
the  bend  be  absent,  the  head  due  to  the  diaphragm  in 
like  manner. 

When  the  discharging  orifice,  as  at  e,  is  quite  open, 
we  have  seen  that  the  pressure  there  is  zero;  but 
when,  as  at  g,  it  is  only  partly  open,  this  is  no  longer 
the  case,  and  the  hydraulic  pressure  increases  from 
zero  to  hydrostatic  pressure,  as  the  orifice  decreases 
from  the  full  section  to  one  indefinitely  small  com- 
pared with  it.  A  piezometer,  placed  a  short  distance 
inside  g,  will  give  this  pressure ;  and  the  diflFerence 
between  it  and  the  whole  head  will  be  the  head  due  to 
the  resistances  and  velocity  in  the  pipe  :  from  which, 
and  also  the  length  and  diameter,  the  discharge  may 
be  calculated  as  before  shown.  Again,  by  means  of 
the  head  m  m^,  and  that  due  to  the  velocity  of  ap- 
proach, we  can  also  find  the  discharge  through  the 
diaphragm  g  ;  see  equation  (45)  and  the  remarks  fol- 
lowing it.  This  result  must  be  equal  to  the  other, 
and  we  may  in  this  way  test  the  formulae  anew  or 
correct  them  by  the  practical  results. 

The  velocity  of  discharge  of  the  tube  a  o  d  e,  may 
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be  calculated  by  means  of  any  piezometric  height 
0  c^ ;  for  by  putting  the  whole  fall  from  c^  to  e  equal 

to  Hei,  we  get,  disregarding  bends,  v  = —    ,  j[^ 

which  l^i=c  E.  This  is  evident  from  equation  (152), 
as  we  have  supposed  that  no  part  of  the  head  is  ab- 
sorbed in  generating  velocity,  or  in  overcoming  the 
resistance  of  bends.     If  the  bend  at  d  were  taken 

into  consideration,  then  v  =  ] j—^ 


SECTION  XII. 


RAIN-FALL.— CATCHMENT  BASINS.— DISCHARGE  INTO  CHANNELS. 
— ^DISCHARGE  FROM  SEWERS. — LOSS  FROM  EVAPORATION,  ETC. 

A  catchment  basin  is  a  district  which  drains  itself 
into  a  river  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  bounded  gene- 
rally by  the  summits  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  ridges, 
or  high  lands  forming  the  water-shed  boundary  ;  and 
may  vary  in  extent  from  a  few  square  miles  to  many 
thousands  ;  that  of  the  Shannon  is  4,544  square 
miles.  The  average  quantity  of  water  which  dis- 
charges itself  into  a  river  will,  cceteris  paribus^  depend 
on  the  extent  of  its  catchment  basin,  and  the  whole 
quantity  of  rain  discharged  on  the  area  of  the  catch- 
ment basin,  including  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  varies 
with  the  district  and  the  year;  and  it  also  varies 
at  different  parts  of  the  same  district.  The  average 
quantity  in  Ireland  may  be  taken  at  about  34  incke^ 
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TABLE  of  some  Catchment  Basins  in  Ireland. 


Names  of  Drainage-districts, 
or  Rivers. 


Avonmore 

Avoca  River 

Ballinasloe   

Barrow,  Nore,  and  Suir .... 
Blackwater  and  Boyne    .... 

Blackwater 

Blackwater 

Blackwater   

Bandon  River 

Bann,  Upper  and  Lower,  and 

the  Main 

Boyne    

Brusna  (Ferbane)    

Ballyteigue  

Ballinamore  and  Ballyconnel 


Breeogue  . . , 
BaUinhassig. 
Cappagh  . . , 
Coolaney  . . . 

Camoge 

Dunmore  . . . 


Dodder 
Deel  .. 
Dee  .. 
Erne  .. 
Foyle.. 
Fergus 
Fane  . . 
Glyde 


Inny 


Eilbeggan 

liffey  and  Tolka 

Lee    

Lough  Grara  and  Mantua  . . 
Loughs  Oughter  and  Gowna 

and  River  Erne 

Lough  Neagh  

Lough  Mask  and  River  Robe 
Loughs  Corrib,   Mask,   and 

Carra    

Longford 

Moy 

Main 

Monivea    

Maghera  

Nobber 

Quelle 

Rinn  and  Black  River     . . .'. 

Strokestown     

Shannon   


Slaney 


Counties  or  Towns. 


Wicklow  and  Wexford    .... 

Wicklow    

Mayo 

Waterford 

Meath,  &c 

Waterford,  Youghal    

Armagh 

Meath  and  Eildare 

Cork 

Down,  Antrim 

Meath,  Westmeath,  Eildare, 
and  King's   

Being's    

Wexford    

Cavan,  Fermanagh,  Leitrim, 
and  Roscommon 

SUgo 

Cork 

Galway 

SUgo 

Limerick   

Galway,  Mayo,  and  Roscom- 
mon   

Dublin 

Meath  and  Westmeath  .... 

Louth  and  Meath    

Belturbet,  Enniskillen    .... 

Londonderry    

Clare  and  Gkilway    

Louth    

Louth,  Meath,  Monaghan, 
and  Cavan    

Meath,  Westmeath,  Long- 
ford, and  Cavan 

Westmeath  and  King's  .... 

Dublin,  &c 

Cork 

Roscommon,  Mayo,  and  Sligo 

Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Longford 
Londonderry,  Antrim,  Down, 

and  Armagh    

Mayo  and  Galway 

Galway  and  Mayo   ........ 

Longford 

Mayo,  Ballina 

Antrim 

Galway 

Down     

Meath   

Down     

Leitrim  and  Longford     .... 

Roscommon 

Different  Counties,  Towns  of 

Athlone,  Limerick 

Wexfexd    


\ 


Area  of 

Area  of 

Catchment 

Catchment  in 

in  acres. 

sqnare  miles. 

128,000 

200- 

179,840 

281- 

70,000 

110- 

2,176,000 

3400- 

695,040 

1086- 

780,160 

1219- 

336,640 

626- 

50,000 

78-1 

145,920 

228- 

810,240 

1266- 

304,139 

478-2 

389,120 

608- 

26,752 

41-8 

101,466 

158-5 

180,408 

282- 

23,500 

36-7 

34,856 

54-4 

90,744 

141-8 

61,184 

95-6 

96,161 

150-2 

35,200 

55- 

64,000 

100- 

78,000 

121-9 

1,014,400 

1585- 

944,640 

1476- 

134,400 

210- 

87,400 

136-6 

176,813 

276-3 

231,116 

361-1 

88,030 

137-6 

328,320 

5130 

470,400 

735- 

128,000 

200- 

260,480 

407- 

1,411,320 

2205-2 

225,000 

351-5 

780,000 

1218-7 

72,320 

113-0 

661,120 

1033- 

37,600 

90- 

54,000 

84-4 

19,000 

29-7 

40,000 

62-3 

67,000 

89-1 

74,000 

115-6 

70,000 

109-4 

2,908,160 

4544- 

521,600 

815- 
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deep,  that  which  falls  in  Dublin  being  27  inches,  and 
that  in  Cork  41  inches  nearly.  The  average  yearly 
fall  in  DubUn  for  seven  years,  ending  with  1849,  was 
26*407  inches  ;  and  the  maximum  fall  in  any  month 
took  place  in  April  1846,  being  5*082  inches.  "The 
average  fall  in  inches  per  month  for  seven  years, 
ending  with  1849,  was  as  follows : — October,  3  060  ; 
August,  2-936  ;  January,  2-544  ;  April,  2-503  ;  No- 
vember, 2-300  ;  July,  2-116;  June,  2-005;  Decem- 
ber,  1-938;  September,  1-860 ;  May,  1-814;  March, 
1-739  ;  February,  1-534."*  A  gauge  at  London- 
derry, 1795  to  1801,  gives  31  inches  average  ;  one 
at  Belfast,  from  1836  to  1841,  gives  35  inches;  at 
Mountjoy,  Phoenix  Park,  182  feet  above  low  water, 
1839  and  1840,  there  is  an  average  of  33  inches; 
and  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  52  feet  over  low 
water,  the  average  is  30  inches  for  the  same  two 
years.  Sir  Robert  Kane  assumes  that  36  inches  is 
the  average  fall  in  Ireland,  and  that  out  of  that  depth 
12  inches,  or  one-third,  passes  on  to  the  sea,  two- 
thirds  being  evaporated  and  taken  up  by  plants. 
The  quantity  varies  a  good  deal  with  the  altitude  of 
the  district.  In  parts  of  Westmoreland  it  rises 
sometimes  to  140  inches ;  in  London,  an  average 
of  20  years'  observations,  gives  a  fall  of  nearly  25 
inches. 

Forty  years'  observation  at  Greenwich,  Kent,  at 
155  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  gives  the  following 
results  : — 

♦  Proceedings  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  v.,  p.  18. 
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Description  of  fall. 


Winter. 


Mean  annual  fall 


Maximum  fall;  being  a  mean  of 
five  of  the  wettest  years  during 
forty  years    

Minimum  fall;  being  a  mean  of 
five  of  the  driest  years  during 
forty  years    


inches. 
7-86 

11-05 

5-22 


Spring. 


inches. 
7-25 

10-86 


Sunmier 


405 


inches. 
10-47 

14-96 

6-80 


Entire 
Years. 


inches. 

-48 
•58 


(26-4 
{26  i 


34-00 
36-87 


18-40 
16-07 


In  this  table  Winter  comprises  November,  De- 
cember, January,  and  February ;  Spring,  the  next 
four  months ;  and  Summer,  the  months  of  July, 
August,  September,  and  October.  The  last  column 
contains  means  of  two  classes  of  years:  the  first 
figures  showing  the  ordinary  years  from  January  to 
December,  and  the  second,  under  the  first,  years 
from  November  to  October.*  We  see  here  that  the 
mean  maximum  is  fully  double  of  the  mean  minimum, 
and  about  one-and-a-half  times  the  mean  annual  fall, 
and  therefore  the  necessity  for  calculating  from  the 
minimum  fall  for  all  water  works  in  which  it  is 
an  element,  and  from  the  maximum  for  sewerage 
works  where  it  is  not  intended  to  pass  off  a  portion 
on  the  surface  or  through  other  available  channels. 

In  the  district  surrounding  the  Bann  reservoirs  in 
the  County  Down,  the  average  fall  has  been  so  high 
as  72  inches.  In  Keswick,  the  average  fall  is  said  to 
be  67^  inches,  and  in  Upminster,  Essex,  only  19| 
inches.  Indeed,  it  is  requisite  to  obtain  the  fall 
from  observation  for  any  particular  district,  when  it 

*  See  Mr.  James  Simpson  in  the  Metropolitan  Main  Drainage 
Eeport,  1857,  p.  116. 
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is  necessary  to  apply  the  results  to  scientific  pur- 
poses ;  and  not  the  mean  average  fall  alone,  but  also 
the  maximums  and  minimums  in  a  series  of  years  and 
months  in  each  year. 

Mr.  Symons  gives  (see  Builder  for  I860,  p.  230) 
the  following  heavy  falls  of  rain  during  1859 : — 
Wandsworth,  June  12th,  2*17  inches  in  two  hours  ; 
Manchester,  August  7th,  1-849  inches  in  twenty-four 
hours  ;  Southampton,  September  26th,  2-05  inches 
in  two-and-a-quarter  hours  ;  Truro,  October  25th, 
during  the  day,  2-4  inches.  The  mean  falls  in  the 
South  Western  Counties  were  39-1  inches ;  in  the 
South  Eastern  Counties,  30*2  inches  ;  in  the  West 
Midland  Counties,  28  inches ;  in  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties, 25-4  inches  ;  in  the  North  Midland  Counties, 
24  inches  ;  in  the  North  Western  Counties,  39 
inches  ;  in  the  Northern  Counties,  65  inches ;  and 
the  average  of  all  England,  31-857  inches. 

As  an  instance  of  extraordinary  rain-fall,  iu 
connexion  with  the  sewage  question,  it  is  stated  that 
4  inches  of  rain  fell  in  one  hour  in  the  Holborn  and 
Finsbury  sewers'  district,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1846  ;  at  Highgate,  3*5  to  3-3  inches  ;  and  at 
Greenwich,  0-95  inches.* 

In  the  upland  districts  about  Manchester,  Mr. 
Homershamf  gives  the  result  of  observations  at 
Fairfield,  Bolton,  Rocksdale,  Marple,  Comlis  re- 
servoir, Belmont,  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  and  Whiteholme 
reservoir,  for  four  years.  These  give  a  maximum 
fall  of  61-4  inches  at  Belmont  Sharpies  in  1847,  and 

*  Metropolitan  Main  Drainage  Eeport,  p.  16. 

t  Beport  on  the  Supply  of  Water  to  ManckeateT. — ^Wisicija., 
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a  minimum  of  24*8  at  Whiteholme  reservoir  in  1844. 
The  general  average  for  the  four  years  being  42-49 
inches. 

^  April  is  the  driest  month,  and  October,  or  about 
it,  the  wettest  month,  and  the  average  fall  during 
the  year  varies  sometimes  as  two  to  one. 

The  proportion  between  the  quantity  which  falls, 
and  that  which  passes  from  a  catchment  basin  into 
its  river,  also  varies  very  considerably.  When  the 
sides  of  a  catchment  basin  are  steep,  and  the  water 
passes  off  rapidly  into  the  adj?icent  river  or  tri- 
butaries, there  is  less  loss  by  evaporation  and  perco- 
lation than  when  they  are  nearly  flat.  The  soil, 
subsoil,  and  str^^tification,  have  also  considerable 
effect  on  the  proportion.  Reservoirs  being  generally 
constructed  adjacent  to  steep  side  falls,  give  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  quantity  fallen  than  can  be 
obtained  from  rivers  in  flatter  districts  ;  besides,  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  on  the  high  summits, 
near  reservoirs,  almost  always  considerably  exceeds 
the  average  fall.  As  640  acres  is  equal  to  one 
square  mile,  and  one  acre  is  equal  to  43,560  square 
feet,  a  fall  of  one  inch  of  rain  is  equal  to  3,630  cubic 
feet  per  acre,  and  to  3,630  x  640  =  2,323,200  cubic 
feet  per  square  mile :  the  proportion  of  this  fall,  for 
each  acre,  or  square  mile  of  the  catchment  basin, 
which  enters  the  river,  must  depend  entirely  on  the 
district  and  local  circumstances,  the  full  or  maximum 
quantity  being  retained  on  lakes.  A  stream  de- 
livering 53  cubic  feet  per  minute  supplies  an  equiva- 
lent to  12  inches  of  rain-fall  collected  per  square 
mile  per  annum. 
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It  is  too  often  taken  for  granted  that  the  discharge 
from  a  catchment  basin  takes  place,  into  the  con- 
veying channels,  in  nearly  the  same  time  that  a 
given  quantity  of  rain  falls.  Perhaps  the  largest 
registry  on  record  in  Great  Britain  is  a  fall  of  four 
inches  in  an  hour.  The  maximum  fall  in  any  hour  of 
any  year  seldom  exceeds  half  of  this  amount,  and 
then  perhaps  only  once  in  several  years.  The .  quan- 
tity which  falls  will  not  be  discharged  into  the 
channels  in  the  same  time.    The  quantity  discharged, 


QUANTITY  PEB  ACHE   FOR 

A  GIVEN 

DEPTH   OF   FALL. 

FaUin 

Cubic  feet 

FaUin 

Gnbio  feet 

FaUin 

Cnbio  feet 

FaUin 

Cubic  feet 

inches. 

per  acre. 

inches. 

per  acre. 

inches. 

per  acre. 

inches. 

per  acre. 

3 

7260 

i 

1815 

i 

454 

1 

181 

li 

6352 

i 

1361 

* 

403 

^ 

121 

li 

5445 

i 

907 

-rV 

363 

1 

91 

li 

4537 

1 
IT 

726 

1^ 

302 

A 

73 

1 

3630 

1 
7 

605 

A 

259 

1 

61 

* 

2723 

1 

T 

519 

tV 

227 

1 

70 

52 

and  time,  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  season  and 
district.  The  arterial  channel  receives  the  supply  at 
different  places  and  from  diflFerent  distances,  and  the 
water  in  passing  into  and  from  it  does  not  encounter 
the  same  amount  of  resistance  as  if  it  all  passed 
first  into  the  upper  end.  Less  sectional  area  is 
therefore  necessary  than  if  the  whole  discharge  had 
to  pass  through  the  whole  length  of  the  channel  and 
during  the  time  of  fall.  The  relation  of  the  quantity 
of  rain-fall  to  the  portion  which  flows  into  the  main 
channel,  as  well  as  the  time  which  it  takes  to  arrive 
at  it,  and  the  places  of  arrival,  must  be  knowni 
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before  the  proper  size  of  a  new  channel  can  be 
determined,  particularly  sewers  in  urban  districts. 
A  pipe  sufficient  to  discharge  the  water  from  200 
acres  need  not  be  20  times  the  discharging  power  of 
one  exactly  suited  to  10  acres  of  the  same  district, 
for  the  discharge  from  the  outlying  190  acres  will 
not  arrive  at  the  main  in  the  same  time  as  that  from 
the  adjacent  10  acres. 

The  following  table  of  rain-fall,  at  Athlone,  central 
in  Ireland,  was  furnished  to  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy 
by  General  Sir  H.  D.  Jones,  and  is  printed  in  the 
Proceedings.*  The  average  for  four  years,  gives  29 
inches,  and  the  effect  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Sills 
of  the  Lock  as  affecting  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Shannon,  affords  valuable  data,  although  not  analysed. 
The  rise  and  fall  on  the  sills  is  the  sum  of  the 
monthly  risings  and  fallings  for  eacE  year,  and  must 
be  divided  by  12  to  get  the  average  monthly  rise  and 
fall.  In  1845  the  greatest  rise  was  in  January, 
2  feet  9  inches  at  the  upper  sill,  and  3  feet  1 H  inches 
at  the  lower  sill.  In  1846  the  greatest  rise  was 
2  feet  5  inches  in  October,  at  the  upper  sill ;  and 
5  feet  6J  inches  on  the  lower  sill,  in  August. 


Upper  Sill. 

Lower  Sill. 

Maximum  rise  in 

Mftximnm  rise  in 

one  month. 

one  month. 

1846     .     . 

.     .     2  ft  9  in.  January    . 

.  3  ft.  11^  in.  January. 

1846     .     . 

.     .     2  ft.  6  in.  October     . 

.  6  ft    6i  in.  January. 

1847     .     . 

.     .     3  ft.  lin.  November. 

.4ft.    6   in.  May. 

1848     .    . 

.     .     8ft.  Sin.  February  . 

.  4  ft.  11   in.  February. 

The  sum  of  the  risings  and  fallings  for  each  month, 
taken  as  a  mean  of  four  years,  is  nearly  the  same 
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at  either  sill.  The  general  average  of  the  rise  and 
fall  for  the  upper  sill,  is  about  I  foot  3i  inches  each 
way,  and  1  foot  lOi  inches  at  the  lower  sill.  These 
would  give  2  feet  7  inches  for  the  average  difference 
of  level  in  the  Shannon  above,  and  3  feet  9i  inches 
for  that  in  the  Shannon  below.  In  Lough  Allen 
catchment  of  146  square  miles,  the  maximum  rise 
was  sometimes  6  inches  in  24  hours,  calculated  at 
•568  inch  of  depth  of  rain,  over  the  catchment  area. 
Above  Killaloe,  the  catchment  is  3,6H  square  miles, 
and  the  floods  about  once  a  year  rose  6  inches  in 
24  hours,  or  '296  inch  in  depth  of  rain  over  the 
catchment.  Once,  in  1840,  it  is  reported  to  have 
risen  12  inches,  or  -6  inch  of  rain  over  the  catchment 
in  one  day. 

HAXIHUlf  DISOHABGES   OF  THE  SHANNON  AND   ERNE,  AND  A  TBIBUTABY  OF  THE    LATTEB, 

THE   WOODFOED    BIYEB. 


BIVEBS  IN  IBELAND. 

Extent  of 

catchment, 

statute  acres. 

Square 
miles. 

discharge 

per  minute 

in  cubic  feet. 

CuUc  feet 

per  minute 

from  each 

acre. 

Cubic  feet 

per  minute 

from  each 

square  mile 

Shannon,  at  Eillaloe,  measured 
previous  to  the  comTneiice. 
ment    of   Shannon   Works, 
about . , 

3,000,000 
974,000 
809,000 

90,000 

5,000 

4687-5 
1531-9 

482-8 

140-6 

7-8 

1,000,000 
657,511 
257,771 

101,035 

52,125 

0-33 
0-67 
0-83 

1-12 

10-43 

211 

429- 

531 

717 

6675- 

Lower  Erne,  measured  during 
the  very  high  floods  of  Jan. 
1851,  at  Belleek 

Upper  Erne,  measured  during 
the  very  high  floods  of  Jan. 
1851,  at  Belturbet   

Woodford  Eiver,  Counties  of 
Leitrim  and  Cavan,  measured 
during  the  very  high  floods 
of  Jan.  1851,  at  Ballyconnell 

Yellow  Eiver,  or  upper  portion 
of  the  Woodford  River,  mea- 
sured during  the  very  high 
floods  of  Jan.  1851,  Co.  Leitrim 
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These  results  show  how  diflOieult  it  is  to  draw  any 
inference  from  discharge  and  area  of  catchment 
alone,  as  the  discharge,  per  minute  per  acre,  must 
vary  with  the  contour  and  elevation  of  the  district 
in  the  same  course ;  and  with  the  climate  also,  in 
different  countries.  We  have  observed  ourselves 
the  maximum  discharges  to  vary  up  to  6  cubic  feet 
per  minute  per  acre,  the  lesser  maximums  being  due 
to  broad  flat  districts,  and  the  greater  maximums  to 
higher  and  steeper  districts,  near  the  sources.  In 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, Ireland,  vol.  iv.,  from  which  we  have  collected 
and  arranged  some  of  the  foregoing  information,  it 
is  stated,  p.  96,  that  the  ratio  of  the  discharge  to  the 
rain-fall,  on  a  catchment  on  the  Glyde,  of  79,433 
acres,  for  three  months,  ending  March  13th,  1851, 
was  1-49  to  1  up  to  January  13th ;  1*39  to  I  up  to 
February  13th ;  and  3-86  to  1  up  to  March  13th, 
making  a  general  average  of  1*59  to  1 ;  the  whole 
rain-fall  for  the  three  months  being  only  5-89  inches, 
while  the  discharge  was  9-35  inches !  We  fancy 
there  is  a  mistake  here.  The  whole  catchment  of 
the  Glyde  is  176,813  acres,  and  there  is  no  data  to 
show  the  discharge  previous  to  or  after  the  rain-fall 
from  which  to  calculate  the  difference  due  to  it  per 
se  for  the  three  months ;  nor  is  the  place  or  method 
of  gauging  stated.  The  supply  from  springs  and 
the  actual  discharge  before  and  after  rain-fall  must 
be  correctly  gauged  before  the  proportion  passing 
into  the  main  channel  in  a  given  time,  can  be  pro- 
perly estimated ;  the  results  just  stated  clearly  con- 
tradict themselves.    The  following  anomalous  results 
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from  p.  47  of  the  same  work  are  also  worthy  of 
note.  In  five  different  districts  the  discharge  is 
gauged,  or  estimated,  greater  than  the  fall,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table.    It  is  not  stated,  however,  if 


District* 

Biver. 

Catchment 
in  Acres. 

Dbobkbsb  1850. 

Javuabt  1851.       1 

Total  fall 

of  Bain  hy 

gaogein 

inches. 

Total 
depth  of 
discharge 
off  catch- 
ment in 
inches. 

Total  faU 

of  Bain  by 

Castlebar 

gaogein 

inches. 

Total 
depth  of 
discharge 
off  catch- 
ment in 
inches. 

Saleen 

Lannagh  ...... 

Balla 

Saleen 

Castlebar  . . 

Manulla  . . . 

Robe 

Dalla 

Owenmore  . 

2,626 

20,640 

33,500 

70,000 

3,200 
32,000 

.  3-55  , 

J                         h 

• 

■  4-00 

6-36 
5-46 
6-46 

»> 

6527 
6-705 

.  6'33  , 

»» 

9-20 
8-55 
8-18 
7-39 

n 

Mask  and  Robe . 
Dalla j 

the  depths  passed  off,  estimated  over  the  catchments, 
include  the  flow  before  the  commencement  of  the 
rain.  If  so  the  results  are  so  far  useless;  and  if 
they  do  not  include  it,  there  must  be  an^  error 
somewhere.  Indeed,  in  the  Robe  we  have  evidence 
that  not  more  than  58  per  cent,  passed  from  the 
catchment  to  the  river,  from  Mr.  Betagh's  paper, 
the  results  of  which  are  arranged  below.  Also,  in 
July  1850,  it  is  shown  that  in  the  Lannagh  district 
only  -53  inch  in  depth  passed  off  the  catchment 
from  a  fall  of  1-83  inches,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
depth.  The  method  of  determining  this  was  un- 
objectionable. Where  such  discrepancies  as  above 
exhibited  exist,  it  is  important  that  the  method  of 
gauging,  and  the  whole  calculation,  should  be  shown, 
in  order  that  other  engineers  should  be  able  to  judge 
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of  their  accuracy ;  otherwise  the  results  should  be 
rejected,  no  matter  under  whose  authority  they  may 
be  published. 

The  following  information  has  been  collected  and 
arranged  by  us  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Betagh,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Ireland,  vol.  iv.  In  January  1851,  3-41  inches  of 
rain  fell  in  seven  days,  producing  the  maximum  dis- 
charge of  85,836  cubic  feet;  while  in  December 
1852,  3-17  inches,  also  falling  in  seven  days,  pro- 
duced 115,656  for  the  maximum.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  first  fall  there  was  flowing  26,640  feet,  leaving 
the  effects  of  the  seven  days'  rain  85,836  —  26,640 
=  59,196  cubic  feet,  while  in  the  second  year  the 
quantity  flowing  at  first  was  75,360  cubic  feet,  leaving 
the  efi'ects  of  the  seven  days'  rain-fall  equal  to 
115,656  -  75,360  =z  40,296  cubic  feet.  The  eflect 
of  the  previous  state  of  the  weather  on  the  catch- 
ment must  always  modify,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  discharge  from  a  given  rain-fall,  and  this  has 
more  to  do  with  the  results  than  the  efi'ect  of  arterial 
drainage  itself,  unless  so  far  as  one  is  a  result  of  the 
other.  Taking  the  mean  of  1851  and  1852,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  evaporation  in  the  Ballinrobe  catch- 
ment was  to  the  rain-fall  as  41-6  to  98-7,  or  about  42 
per  cent.  This  is  certainly,  from  the  nature  of  the 
catchment,  less  than  the  average  through  Ireland, 
which  cannot  be  less  than  60  per  cent.  In  high, 
steep  districts,  fully  three-fourths  or  75  per  cent,  of 
the  rain-fall  can  be  collected,  and  at  times,  when  the 
catchment  is  saturated,  nearly  the  whole ;  even  in 
some  few  limited  cases,  when  springs  or  hidden 
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TABLES  showing  in  detail,  for  the  years  1851  and  1863,  the  Monthly  FaU  of  Rain  and 
the  corresponding  Discharge  of  the  River  Robe,  at  Ballinrobe,  County  Mayo ;  the 
catchment  basin  being  70,000  acres,  or  110  squa/re  miles  ;  the  lower  end  100  feet, 
the  upper  end  336 /get;  and  the  average  height  of  the  surface  about  ISO  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  average  fall  of  the  river,  not  including  the  rapids,  is 
from  one  to  two  feet  per  mile  ;  the  catchment  is  about  20  miles  long,  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  area  bog  or  low  mursh,  and  nine-tenths  clayey  and  gravelly.  The 
river  is  about  33  miles  long. 

OBSERVATIONS  IN  1851. 


MONTHS. 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May  . 
June. 
July. 
August 
September 
October . 
November 
December 
Total 


i  .a 

Ma 


9.2 
6-8 
4*4 
3-4 
1-0 
3-8 
8-8 
2-4 
1-9 
5-0 
1-3 
2-6 


g    ^ 


Discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  mi- 
nute, from  a  catchment  of  70,000 
acres,  for  each  month. 


Maximum 


7-4 


85,886 


45-6 


27- 


4-7 

72,448 

3-6 

49,137 

2-5 

24,200 

•8 

5,820 

•8 

7,040 

•5 

4,920 

0-9 

17,055 

0-5 

4,746 

1-6 

23,980 

1-2 

12,852 

2-6 

44,715 

MfaitniiTn- 


352,749 


20,133 
18,420 
10,860 
5,760 
4,125 
1,114 
1,600 
1,240 
1,200 
6,940 
6,000 
6,210 


Average. 


83,502 


43,378 

30,410 

20,945 

14,355 

5,001 

4,230 

2,558 

4,866 

2,854 

12,588 

7,827 

14,373 


Discharge  in  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  per  acre,  for  each 
month. 


lif  ftv  I IWT11W , 


163,380 


1-158 
1034 
•702 
•345 
•083 
•100 
•070 
•243 
•067 
•342 
•183 
•638 


Minimum. 


4-965 


•287 
•263 
•155 
•082 
•059 
•016 
•021 
•017 
•017 
•099 
•085 
•088 


Ayerage. 


1-189 


•620 
•434 
•800 
•205 
•071 
•060 
•036 
•069 
•040 
•179 
•111 
•205 


2^33 


supplies  are  re-tapped,  a  larger  discharge  may  take 
place  than  that  due  to  the  catchment  and  rain-fall ; 
but  these  do  not  affect  the  general  question. 

"The  future  population  of  the  suburbs  of  London 
is  calculated  at  30,000  inhabitants  per  square  mile. 
According  to  the  following  data,  some  of  the  densest 
portions  of  our  large  towns  have  a  population  of 
220  persons  to  an  acre.    The  population  on  the 
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RIVER  ROBE  OBSERVATIONS  IN  1853.     Continued  from 

last  page. 

MONTHS. 

Bain-fall  each 

Month 

in  inches. 

Discharge  each 

Month 
of  rain-faU  in 

inches. 

Discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  mi- 
nute, from  a  catchment  of  70,000 
acres,  for  each  month. 

Discharge  in  cubic  feet  per 
minute,   per    acre,   for   eadh 
month. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

January.    . 

7-6 

5-2 

41,600 

13,853 

38,730 

•594 

•183 

•410 

February   . 

4-8 

4-3 

56,400 

8,190 

36,296 

•805 

•117 

•361 

March  .    . 

1-0 

0-7 

9,600 

3,737 

6,703 

•137 

•039 

•095 

April     .    . 

1-1 

0-5 

8,931 

1,468 

3,477 

•056 

•030 

•036 

May .    .    . 

ro 

0^4 

3,931 

1,050 

1,861 

•056 

•016 

•036 

June .    .    . 

6-6 

1-3 

33,764 

1,400 

6,547 

•336 

•030 

•093 

July .    .    . 

3-6 

1-0 

15,439 

3,173 

6,057 

•330 

•045 

•087 

August .    . 

4-6 

0-6 

3,856 

3,336 

3,070 

•055 

•033 

•043 

September. 

1-8 

0-5 

3,437 

3,642 

3,874 

•048 

•037 

•041 

October.    . 

3-9 

1^0 

33,040 

1,114 

5,933 

•457 

•016 

•084 

November , 

5-5 

5-3 

45,360 

17,C00 

30,743 

•648 

•343 

•439 

December  . 
Total 

12-0 

9-5 

115,656 

33,233 

54,846 

r657 

•331 

•783 

63-1 

•   30-1 

354,004 

77,093 

175,184 

5^058 

1^097 

3^497 

north  side  of  the  Thames  is  about  75  persons  per 
acre,  and  on  the  south  side  28  persons  per  acre. 
Taking  the  average  density  of  population  in  our 
twenty-one  principal  towns,  there  appear  to  be  5045 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile;  but,  from  the  fol- 
lowing table,  extracted  from  Dr.  Duncan's  report 
on  Liverpool,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  we  select  five 
of  our  most  populous  cities,  the  average  in  these  is 
much  greater,  while  in  others,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  crowding  is  far  less  than  the  general  stand- 
ard to  which  we  have  referred  : — 
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Tnhabitants  to  i 

I  Square  Mile. 

Towns. 

Total  Area. 

Builded  Area. 

Leeds  .     .    ^ 

.     .     20,892 

87,266 

London    .     .    . 

.     .     27,423 

60,000 

Birmingham      , 

.     .     33,669 

40,000 

Manchester  . 

.     .     83,224 

.       100,000 

Liverpool      .     , 

.     .  100,899 

.       138,224 

Dr.  Duncan,  however,  states  that  there  is  a  district 
in  Liverpool  containing  12,000  inhabitants  crowded 
together  on  a  surface  of  only  105,000  square  yards, 
which  gives  a  ratio  of  460,000  inhabitants  to  the 
geographical  square  mile.  In  the  East  and  West 
London  Unions,  Mr.  Farr  has  estimated  that  there 
are  nearly  243,000  inhabitants  to  a  geographical 
square  mile ;  but,  great  as  this  overcrowding  is,  the 
maximum  density  of  Liverpool  exceeds  that  of  the 
metropolis  by  nearly  double."* 

The  amount  of  sewage  from  each  person  is  cal- 
culated about  FIVE  CUBIC  FEET  PER  PERSON,  including 
the  supply  from  manufactories,  breweries,  distilleries, 
&c.  Seven  feet  per  head  has  been  recommended 
as  data  to  calculate  from  by  Captain  Galton,  Messrs. 
Simpson  and  Blackwell,  in  their  Report  on  the 
Main  Drainage,  and  it  has  been  found  that  about 
half  of  the  estimated  quantity  of  sewage  would  pass 
off  in  six  or  eight  hours. 

In  calculating  the  size  of  sewers,  however,  the 
rain-fall  must  be  provided  for,  in  addition  to  the 
sewage  matter  from  houses  and  public  establish- 
ments. Mr.  Bazalgette  calculated  this  for  the  Lon- 
don sewerage  at  ith  of  an  inch  fall  in  24  hours  in 
the  urban  districts,  and  ith  of  an  inch  for  the 
suburban  districts.    Captain  Galton  and  the  Messrs. 

*  lUustrated  News,  September  8th,  1866. 


1,452  cubic  feet  for  rain, 
280  cubic  feet  for  sewage, 
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Simpson  and  Blackwell  assumed  fths  of  an  inch  fall 
during  eight  hours'  maximum  flow.  This  would  be 
1452  feet  per  acre.  Assuming  the  highest  data,  we 
shall  have  to  provide  sewers  to  discharge  in  eight 
hours 

1,452    cubic  feet  of  rain  water  per  acre, 

3J  cubic  feet  of  sewage  nearly  per  person. 
Assuming  a  population  of  80  persons  per  acre,  then 
these  figures  would  become 

in  eight  hours,  or 
about  3J  cubic  feet 
.  per  minutey  per  acre, 
which  shows  that  the  sewage  is  not  more  than  ith 
of  the  rain  water ;  and  that,  in  calculations  for  the 
size  of  sewers,  the  surface  water  is  the  most  im» 
portant  element  to  be  considered.  If  we  had  as- 
sumed a  larger  fall  of  rain,  the  diflference  between 
sewage  and  rain  would  be  greater.  On  the  20th 
June,  1857,  the  day  after  heavy  rain,  the  referees  on 
the  Metropolitan  Drainage  question  found  the  Nor- 
folk-street sewer  to  discharge  3  feet;  the  Essex- 
street  sewer  5^  feet;  the  Northumberland-street 
sewer  3f  feet ;  and  the  Savoy-street  sewer  20i  feet 
per  minute  per  acre;  but  the  last  result  has  been 
controverted. 

It  appears  that  the  daily  amount  of  sewage 
varies  from  4-8  cubic  feet  per  head  in  the  more 
thickly  inhabited  portions  of  London,  occupied  by 
a  larger  portion  of  the  poorer  classes,  to  8  cubic  feet 
per  head  in  the  western  districts,  where  the  value  of 
water  is  more  appreciated,  and  the  cost  less  a  matter 
of   consideration;   and  the    average  of   the  whol^ 
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metropolitan  districts  appears  to  be  5 '8  cubic  feet  per 
head  per  diem.  If  the  day  be  divided  into  three  periods 
of  eight  hours  each,  the  amount  of  the  maximum  flow 
is  between  nine  a.m.  and  five  p.m.  and  49  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  whilst  only  18  per  cent,  flows  during 
the  eight  hours  of  minimum  flow,  which  occur  be- 
tween eleven  p.m.  and  seven  a.m.*  The  advantage 
of  storm  flows  in  flushing  is  shown  by  the  heavy 
rain  which  occurred  on  the  20th  of  June,  causing  a 
flow  in  the  Savoy-street  sewer  which  was  equivalent 
to  20  times  the  ordinary  flow  at  the  time.  This  was 
six  times  the  maximum  flow,  and  although  the  sewer 
had  been  scoured,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  a  heavy 
faU  of  rain  on  the  previous  night,  the  sample  cor^ 
tained  more  than  double  the  amount  of  total  impurity 
contained  in  specimens  of  ordinary  sewage. 

In  a  town  district,  such  as  that  drained  by  the 
Savoy  and  Northumberland-street  sewers,  the  quan- 
tity running  off  into  sewers,  within  six  hours  after 
the  fall,  varies  from  10  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  quan- 
tity fallen.  Of  the  rain  during  the  storm  of  the 
20th  June,  1857,  nearly  one  inch-and-a-quarter  in  an 
hour,  65  per  cent,,  ran  off  within  15  hours  of  the 
fall,  viz. : — 

46  per  cent,  in  45  minutes  after  the  rain  ceased, 
14        „       in  the  next  6f  hours, 
5        „       in  the  next  7i  hours. 

In  a  suburban  locality,  such  as  the  Counter  Creek 
sewer  drain,  the  quantity  reaching  the  sewers  would 

*  Metropolitan  Main  Drainage  Beport,  pp.  15,  17. 
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vary  from  0  to  30  or  40  per  cent,  in  24  hours  after 
the  rain.* 

In  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  divisions  Mr.  Roe 
calculated  that  an  18-inch  cylindrical  pipe,  laid  at 
an  inclination  of  1  in  80,  is  sufficient  for  20  acres  of 
house-sewage,  while  a  5-inch  pipe,  laid  at  an  inclina- 
tion of  1  in  20,  is  necessary  for  1  acre,  and  a  3-inch 
pipe,  laid  also  at  1  in  20,  for  j  acre.  A  pipe  30" 
in  diameter,  laid  with  an  inclination  of  1  in  200, 
would  discharge  1700  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  per- 
fectly drain  200  acres  of  urban  land  covered  with 
houses  to  the  extent  of  4000  or  upwards,  and  each 
house  having  a  water  supply  of  150  gallons  per 
diem.  In  each  of  these  cases,  however,  the  dis- 
charge must  depend  on  the  head  and  length  of  the 
pipe  as  well  as  the^  inclination  at  which  it  is  laid. 
Assuming  the  inclination  of  those  pipes  to  corre- 
spond with  the  hydraulic  inclination,  we  have  calcu- 
lated their  discharging  powers  with  water  to  be 
respectively  807,  72,  20,  and  1700  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  the  areas  to  be  drained  being  20, 1,  J,  and 
200  acres.  In  all  ccUcuIations  of  this  kind  it  is 
necessary f  for  accuracy ^  to  ascertain  not  onlj/  the  max^ 
imum  rainfall  per  hour,  but  also  the  proportions  dis- 
charged  per  hour^  according  to  the  season  and  district y 
into  the  main  channel^  as  weli  as  the  junctions  or 
places  of  arrival.  In  urban  districts,  1500,  2100, 
and  sometimes  3600  cubic  feet  per  hour  per  acre, 
have  to  be  discharged  after  extraordinary  rain-falls. 
These  may  be  taken  as  maximum  results.     The 

*  Metropolitan  Main  Drainage  Keport,  pp.  TS,  t^. 
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gaugings  of  the  Westminster  sewers  in  summer 
give  53  cubic  feet  per  hour  for  the  urban,  and  17 
feet  for  the  suburban,  according  to  Mr.  Hawkins. 

In  urban  districts,  however,  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  water  is  conveyed  more  rapidly,  cceteris  paribus, 
to  the  mains,  than  in  suburban  districts  and  catch- 
ment basins  generally,  in  which  the  maximum  dis- 
charge per  acre  per  hour,  even  in  the  steeper  and  higher 
districts,  seldom  exceeds  700  cubic  feet,  and  varies 
from  about  20  cubic  feet  for  the  larger  and  flatter 
districts  upwards.  This  arises  from  the  impervious 
nature  of  the  surfaces  it  falls  upon  in  towns,  and  the 
lesser  waste  in  passing  to  the  drains,  as  well  as  a 
large  portion  of  the  supply  being  often  artificial. 
From  70  to  90  cubic  feet*  per  acre  per  hour,  is 
generally  taken  for  the  maximum  discharge  from  the 
average  number  of  catchment  basins  ;  this  is  nearly 
equal  to  a  supply  of  one-fiftieth  part  of  an  inch  in 
depth  from  the  whole  area.  Thorough-drainage  in- 
creases the  supply  and  discharge.  Every  catchment 
hasin  haSj  however ,  its  own  peculiar  data^  and  a 
knowledge  of  these  is  necessary  before  we  can  draw 
any  correct  conclusions  for  new  waterworks  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  any 
conclusions  drawn  from  experiments  on  the  supply 
of  tributaries,  particularly  in  high  districts,  are 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  main  channel  into  which 
they  flow.  The  flow  into  tributaries  and  mountain 
streams,  or  rivers,  is  always  more  rapid  than  into 

♦  Some  interesting  observations  on  rain-faU  and  flood  dis- 
charges are  given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Ireland,  for  1861,  pp.  19-83,  and  pp.  44-62. 
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main  channels  and  rivers  in  flat  districts,  and  the 
sapply  from  springs  often  forms  a  large  portion  of 
the  water  flowing  in  them. 

TABLE  shoaing  Sammer  Diichargti  of  tomt  Englah  Sivtn,  at  ealieettd  from 
varioia  authoritiei,  rearranged,  thotoing  to  lomt  extent  tlte  tfftct  aj 
Springi  in  tupplying  ChatiTuli  in  different  pUicei. 


K^..,™.. 

li 

3j 

n 

p 

1 

1 

Gade,      at     Hunton 
Bridge,  ohslk    .    . 

ISOtoBOO 

QO-0 

a,6oo 

3S'3 

e-iB 

Leo,  at   Lea  Bridge, 
ohalk.        (Bemua, 
April  1766)   .    .    . 

30  to  000 

670-0 

8,880 

15-58 

3-63 

Loddon,  (Feb.  IBM,) 

110  to  700 

Hai-8 

3.000 

13-.^3 

3'01 

36-4 

Medwuy,   driest  Rea- 
8one.(EeDiiie  17b7,) 
clay 

■t81'& 

S,20S 

4'5» 

1-04 

Mimram.atPajiBhiui- 
ger,  cbalk     .    .    . 

aoo  to  SCO 

29'2 

1.500 

61-1 

ii'sa 

aO'O 

Medway,        ordinary 
summer  ran.  (Bea- 
nie, nH7,)  day.     . 

481-& 

3.530 

&-33 

9'19 

Neoe.     at     Peterlio- 
rougb,  oolitPB.  Ox- 
ford clay,  and  lias . 

10  to  800 

Baoo 

5,000 

8-i5 

1-ae 

33-1 

Plyra,   at   Sheepstor. 
granite     .... 

800  to  1,800 

7'6 

600 

71-4 

15-10 

45-0 

Severn,      at     Stone- 
benob,  siliirian .    - 

4O0toa,600 

3,900 

83,111 

8-Jfl 

rcB 

Thanies,  at  Staines, 
chalk,  green  sand, 
Osfordclay,  oolitas. 
&c 

10  to  700 

3.089 

40.000 

la-BS 

2-03 

34-5 

Vemlam,   at  Busliey 
Hall,  chalk  .    .    . 

150  to  600 

1208 

1,«00 

14-9 

3-37 

Wandle,  below    Car- 
shnlton,  chalk   .    . 

70  to  350 

ll-O 

l.BOO 

43'9 

8-03 

34-0 

Trent,  at  Ha  mouth, 
oolitas  and  Oxford 

«i"y 

100  to  000 

3.931 
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The  above  information  has  been  obtained  from 
Mr.  Beardmore  and  Mr.  Hughes'  books,  and  from 
Eennie's  reports.  The  eflfect  of  the  geology  and 
fissures  in  the  chalk  and  mountain  limestone  forma- 
tions on  the  springs  of  a  catchment  basin,  and  on 
maintaining  the  summer  discharge,  should  be  carefully 
noted  as  one  of  the  elements  entering  into  catchment 
basin  statistics.  Indeed,  the  maximum  and  minimum 
discharges  from  catchments  are  of  as  much  impor- 
tance to  the  engineer  as  the  averages,  and,  for  many 
purposes,  more  important.  There  were  abundant 
opportunities  of  acquiring  this  information  for  all 
our  Irish  rivers,  but  we  are  not  aware  if  these  were 
turned  to  account. 

The  effects  of  evaporation  are  very  variable ;  some- 
times 58  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  annual  fall  is  carried 
off  in  this  way  from  ordinary  flat  tillage  soils,  and 
other  estimates  are  much  higher ;  much,  however, 
depends  on  the  soil,  subsoil,  inclination,  stratification, 
and  season.  The  evaporation  from  water  surfaces 
exceeds  the  annual  fall  in  these  countries  by 
about  one-third ;  and  that  from  flat,  marsh,  and 
.callow  lands  exceeds  the  evaporation  from. ordinary 
tillage,  porous,  and  high  lands.  When  the  flat  lands 
along  the  banks  of  rivers  extend  considerably  on 
both  sides,  an  extra  fall  is  necessary  into  the  main 
channel,  along  the  normal  drains,  otherwise  such 
lands  must  suffer  from  excessive  evaporation  as  well 
as  floods.  Evaporation  also  varies  with  the  climate, 
and  in  this  country  we  may  assume  that  one-third  of 
the  whole  rain-fall  passes  on  to  the  sea. 
In  a  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural 
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Society  of  England,  vol.  v,  part  1,  1844,  Mr,  Josiah 
Parkes  shows,  that  42 1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  annaal 
rain  of  England  filters  through  the  soil,  and  57|  per 
cent,  eyaporated,  being  the  mean  results  of  eight 
years'  observations,  from  1836  to  1843,  both  included. 
The  mean  evaporation  and  filtration  for  each  month 
during  this  period  is  shown  and  arranged  by  us  in 
the  foUowing  table :- 


MONTHS. 

Total 
falliiig. 

Evaporated. 

Bemaining. 

Deposited  in  Tone 

and  Cubic  feetper 

acre. 

Inches. 

Lushes. 

percent 

Inches. 

percent 

Cable  feet 

TozkS. 

January  . 

•    • 

1-847 

-640 

29-8 

1-307 

70-7 

4,744 

132 

February 

•    • 

1-971 

•424 

21-6 

1-547 

78-4 

5,616 

156 

March     . 

•    • 

1-617 

•540 

83-4 

1-077 

66-6 

3,910 

109 

April  .    . 

•    • 

1-456 

1-150 

79-0 

0-306 

210 

1,111 

39 

May    .    . 

•    • 

1-856 

1-748 

94-2 

0-108 

5-8 

392 

11 

June  •    . 

>    • 

2-213 

2-174 

98-3. 

0-039 

1-7 

142 

4 

July    .    . 

»    • 

2-287 

2-245 

982 

0-024 

1-8 

.    87 

2*4 

August    •    . 

• 

2-427 

2-391 

98-6 

0-036 

1-4 

131 

3-6 

• 

September  , 

• 

2-639 

2-270 

80-1 

0-369 

13-9 

1,339 

37 

October  . 

>    • 

2-823 

1-423 

50-5 

1-400 

49-5 

5,082 

141 

November  . 

• 

3-837 

0-579 

15-1 

3-258 

84-9 

11,826 

328 

December   . 

• 

1-641 

0-164 

000 

1-805 

ICOO 

6,552 

182 

Yearly  averages    . 

26-614 

15-820 

57-6 

ia-294 

42-4 

40,932 

1145 

The  maximum  quantity,  32-10  inches,  fell  in  1841, 
and  the  minimum  in  1837,  21-10  inches.  The  maxi- 
mum quantity  which  fell  in  January  was  3-95  inches, 
and  the  minimum  -3 1  inch ;  in  February  2*86  and 
1*02  inches;  in  March  3*65  and  0-34  inches;  in 
April,  2-67  and  -34  inches;   in  May  6-00  and  -70 
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inches ;  in  June  3*31  and  1-33  inches  ;  in  July  436 
and  1*30  inches;  in  August  3*65  and  0*95  inches;  in 
September  4-50  and  063  inches ;  in  October  4*82 
and  1-41  inches ;  in  November  6*77  and  2  05  inches; 
and  in  December  3*02  and  *40  inches.  The  greatest 
quantities  fall  in  September,  October,  and  November; 
and  the  least  in  February,  March,  and  April.  The 
general  mean  fall  for  England  is  said  to  be  3  U  inches, 
and  near  London  26  inches. 

The  amount  of  rain  varies,  not  only  at  diflFerent 
places  and  different  elevations,  but  also  at  different 
elevations  in  the  same  place.  The  following  table 
shows  the  amount  of  rain  collected  in  each  month  in 
1865  at  Greenwich  observatory,  at  different  elevations: 


MONTH  IN  1866. 

Oder's  anemo- 
meter mnge, 
intmeSb 

On  the  roof 
of  the 
Ubruy. 

Cylinder 

partly  frank  in 

the  ground. 

January   

.•» 

..• 

0-2 

10 

1-6 

Febmary 

.•• 

••• 

0-2 

1-4 

1*0 

March      

•»• 

.•• 

0-6 

1-8 

20 

A.pru**«     ••.     ...     ... 

••• 

•  a. 

01 

0*1 

0-1 

ItHtj      .••         ...         ...         ••• 

••• 

•  »» 

0*6 

1-6 

1-8 

(inns  •••    ••.    •••    ••• 

••• 

•  •• 

0-6 

0-7 

0-9 

(luiy  ••.    ••.    .••    ••• 

••• 

•  •• 

81 

4-8 

6*8 

August     

••• 

•  •• 

0-6 

0-8 

1*4 

September       

••. 

... 

0-8 

11 

2*0 

October    

••• 

•  •• 

2-6 

4*6 

6-2 

Noyember       

••» 

... 

0*6 

M 

1-6 

December...    •••    •«. 

••• 

•  •• 

0*4 

0-9 

11 

Totals    ... 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

100 

19-2 

23-8 

The  cylinder  gauge  was  placed  155  feet  above  the 
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level  of  the  sea;  the  gauge  on  the  roof  of  the 
library  22  feet  over  the  cylinder  gauge,  and  Osier's 
anemometer  gauge  28  feet  higher  than  the  gauge  on 
the  roof  of  the  library.  In  the  valleys  in  the  lake 
districts,  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  the  annual 
fall  varies  occasionally  from  60  to  100  inches,  and 
the  maximum  fall  is  said  to  obtain  at  about  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  on  high  catchments. 

At  Ballinrobe,  a  gauge  placed  on  the  church 
tower,  60  feet  above  the  ground,  indicated  42  per  cent, 
less  rain  than  one  on  the  ground  ;  and  another  experi- 
ment with  a  change  of  gauges,  gave  68  per  cent,  less 
at  the  greater  elevation. 

At  Kinfauns  Castle,  Scotland,  a  gauge  600  feet 
high  on  a  hill,  gave  41i  inches,  while  one  at  the  base, 
580  feet  lower,  gave  only  25i  inches.  In  Keswick, 
the  fall  is  65i  inches,  and  in  Carlisle  only  30  inches. 
At  Kendall  the  fall  is  60  inches  ;  at  Manchester  33 
inches ;  at  Lancaster  45  inches ;  at  Liverpool  34  inches. 

From  the  23rd  of  February  to  the  6th  of  June,  1 860, 
the  rain  at  Dublin  was  8  inches.  At  the  Leefin  Moun- 
tain, which  is  2000  feet  high,  the  rain  was  13*1  inches. 
From  the  23rd  of  February  to  the  9th  of  July,  the 
rain  at  Dublin  was  10*674  inches  ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  Leefin  Mountains  (over  Ballysmutten), 
181  inches;  that  is,  an  increase  of  nearly  80  percent, 
in  that  time.  From  the  23rd  February  to  the  21st 
August,  inclusive,  the  rain-fall  at  Dublin  was  17  inches ; 
at  Blessington  21  inches  ;  at  Ballysmutten,  on  the  site 
of  a  proposed  reservoir,  27  inches.  This  showed  an 
increase  over  Dublin  of  10  inches.  It  would  appear 
that  from  60  to  nearly  80  per  cent,  more  rain  fell  at 
Ballysmutten  than  at  Dublin. 
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Experiments  were  made  at  York  in  1832, 1833,  and 
1834,  for  the  British  Association,  with  three  gauges, 
— ^the  first  placed  on  a  large  grass  plot  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Yorkshire  Museum  ;  the  second  at  a  higher 
elevation,  43  feet  8  Inches,  on  the  roof  of  the  Mu- 
seum; and  the  third  on  a  pole  9  feet  above  the 
battlements  of  the  great  tower  of  the  Minster,  at  an 
elevation  over  the  gauge  on  the  ground  of  212  feet 
lOi  inches.  The  quantities  received  were  as  follows : — 

Average  depth  for 
Depth  for  three  years.  one  year. 

First  gauge     .     .     64-430  inches     .     .    21*477  inches 

Second  gauge.    .     62-169      „         .    .     17-389 

Third  gauge    .     .     38-972      „  .     .     12-991 

Professor  Phillips  gives  the  following  formula  for 
calculating  the  diflFerence  between  the  ratios  of  rain 
falling  on  the  ground  and  at  any  height  h  in  the  same 
place — V  the  temperature  of  the  season,  and  c  a  co- 
efficient dependent  upon  it ;  then  the  diflFerence  d  is 

The  mean  height  at  which  rain  begins  to  be  formed 
by  this  formula  is  1,747  feet  over  the  ground;  and  at 
356  feet  high,  the  depth  which  falls  is  one-half  of 
what  falls  on  the  ground,* 

A  discussion  of  the  mean  temperature  in  connexion 
with  the  fall  of  rain,  has  been  made  at  Greenwich  for 
the  years  1852,  1853,  and  1854  ;  and  at  Oxford  for 
the  years  1855, 1856,  and  1857.  The  result  shows  an 
average  of  160 -3  rainy  days  at  Greenwich  for  each 
year,  and  146-6  at  Oxford.  The  diflFerence  of  the  mean 
temperatures  of  the  day  of  rain  and  the  day  before 
is  less  than  that  of  the  day  of  rain  and  the  day  after. 

*  Vide  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal  for  1860,  p.  167, 
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• 

Mean  tempera-    Mean  temi)era-  Mean  tempera- 
ture, day  tore,  day  of  ture,  day 
before  rain.                rain.                after  rain. 

Greenwich  observations     4925°      .       49-27°       .       48-98° 

Oxford  do.  49-50        .       49-63        .       49-44 

Dividing  the  winds  into  two  groups,  northerly 
and  southerly,  the  Oxford  observations  give  the  di- 
rection for  218-5  days'  fair  weather.  The  wind  was 
northerly  for  131-5  days,  and  southerly  for  87  days. 
For  the  remaining  146-5  rainy  days,  the  wind  was 
northerly  for  64-5  days,  and  southerly  for  82  days. 


SECTION  XIII. 

WATER  SUPPLT  FOR  TOWNS. — STRENGTH  OF  PIPES. — SEWER- 
AGE ESTIMATES  AND  COST. — THOROUGH-DRAINAGE. — 
ARTERIAL  DRAINAGE. 

SUPPLY. — QUALITY. 

The  supply  of  water  to  towns  has  become  latterly 
a  subject  of  considerable  importance.  Three  points 
have  to  be  considered, — first,  a  sufficient  supply 
at  high  pressure,  when  it  can  be  obtained  within  a 
reasonable  expienditure ;  secondly,  the  quality ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  cost.  The  advantages  in  towns  of  high 
pressure  are  now  apparent  to  all  in  overcoming  fire ; 
fronts  of  houses  and  pavements  may  also  be  cleaned, 
and  streets  watered  if  the  supply  be  abundant.  The 
highest  apartments  ean  be  supplied,  and  even  mecha- 
nical power  can  be  obtained  for  many  purposes,  as 
grinding  coflFee,  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Mr.  Glynn 
says,*  "  In  many  parts  of  London  water  is  supplied 
at  Ad.  for  1000  gallons,  at  a  pressure  of  150  feet : 
a  gallon   of   water"  weighs   10  lbs.,  so   that  1000 

*  Power  of  Water. — ^Wealb. 
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gallons  of  water  falling  150  feet,  are  equal  to 
1,600,000  lbs.  falling  one  foot;  and  if  1500  gal- 
Ions  of  water  be  used  in  one  hour,  they  are  equal 
to  37,500  lbs.  falling  one  foot  in  one  minute,  or 
somewhat  more  than  a  horse's  power,  which  is  33,000; 
therefore,  it  may  be  assumed,  that  the  cost  of  a  horse's 
power  for  an  hour  in  such  cases,  is  only  6a?." 

The  number  of  gallons  of  water  required  for  the 
supply  of  each  person,  including  all  collateral  uses, 
has  been  diflFerently  estimated,  and  varies  in  almost 
every  town,  and  even  in  the  same  city — London,  for 
instance,  when  supplied  by  diflFerent  companies  and 
under  diflFerent  systems.  44  gallons  per  head,  per 
diem,  were  supplied  by  the  several  companies  of 
London  in  1853,  while  evidence  has  been  given  to 
show  that  the  actual  average  consumption  for  all 
purposes  did  not  exceed  10  gallons  per  head,  per 
diem ;  the  remainder  having  been  wasted  under  an 
imperfect  system  of  distribution.  It  is  asserted  that 
when  the  supply  is  25  gallons  per  head,  per  diem, 
that  5  gallons  of  it  are  used  for  purposes  requiring 
filtration,  10  gallons  for  purposes  not  requiring  fil- 
tration, and  10  gallons  wasted,  or  two-fifths  of  the 
supply.  As  there  must  be  a  considerable  loss  under 
even  the  best  system  of  supply,  we  may  assume, 
with  the  Board  of  Health,  that  a  minimum  supply  of 
75  gallons  per  house,  per  diem,  or  15  gallons  per 
person,  per  diem,  is  necessary. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  average  num- 
ber of  gallons  of  water  furnished  per  diem,  by 
diflFerent  water  companies  in    London,  during  the 

yesLT  1853,  to  each  house,  including  manufactories 

and  public  establishments  ^  \iou^^^  \— 
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New  River  Company 

East  London  Water  Works   .... 
West  Middlesex  Water  Works 

Qrand  Junction  Water  Works 

Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Companies^  Houses 

Ditto  average  houses,  manufactories,  public 
establishments 

Chelsea  Water  Works 

Hampstead  Water  Works     .        .        .        • 

Kent  Water  Works 

Mean  Values    . 

Gallons. 

Per  House. 

Per  Person. 

193 

187 

204 

r319 
1336 

176 

209 
227 
111 
270 

38*3-6 

37-4-6 

40*6-6 

f  63-4-6 
X  67-1-6 

36 

41-4-6 
46-2-6 
221-6 
66 

2233 

446*3-6 

223-3-10 

44-3-6 

These  quantities  have  been  calculated  from  the  par- 
liamentary returns  made  in  1854 ;  and  if  there  be 
any  truth  in'  the  calculations  and  returns  of  the 
quantities  actually  consumed  per  person — said  to  be 
10  gallons — we  get  the  proportion,  as  10  is  to  34  so  is 
the  quantity  consumed  to  the  quantity  wasted.  But, 
even  assuming  the  quantity  consumed  to  be  20  gal- 
lons per  head,  what  an  immense  loss  is  here  exhibited 
from  want  of  a  suitable  system  of  distribution. 

For  large  towns  it  is  safe  to  provide  for  many 
purposes,  besides  mere  personal  or  house  wants ;  and 
it  is  safer,  where  it  can  be  done  without  much  cost, 
to  provide  for  a  supply  of  40  gallons  to  each  iuhar 
bitanty  even  if  this  quantity  ahaW  noX,  \i^  w&^^  ^^ 
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raised.  For  high  pressure,  the  supply  required  will 
generally  vary  from  15  to  42  gallons,  or  from  3  to 
7  cubic  feet  to  each  inhabitant,  or  an  average  of 
about  30  gallons,  including  the  supply  to  stables, 
oflBces,  manufactories,  and  breweries. 

The  quality  of  water  for  drinking,  washing,  or 
cooking,  is  also  an  important  element  in  selecting 
a  source  of  supply.  Hardness  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  grains  of  chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime  to 
a  gallon  of  water,  each  called  a  degree.  The  average 
hardness  of  spring  water  is  about  26°,  that  is,  26 
grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  to  one  gallon  of  water. 
Rivers  and  brooks  have  an  average  hardness  of  13°, 
and  water  derived  from  surface  drainage  5° ;  hence 
the  great  advantage  of  the  latter  kinds  of  water  in 
washing.  The  average  hardness  of  the  London  pipe 
waters  is  from  10''  to  16^  The  following  report 
and  analyses  furnished  to  me,  in  1855,  by  Professor 
Sullivan,  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Dublin, 
will  show  what  is  generally  required  on  this  head  : — 

"  On  the  annexed  page  you  will  find  the  numerical 
results  of  my  analyses  of  the  four  samples  of  water 
which  you  left  with  me  for  examination.  From  the 
table  you  will  perceive  that  the  water  of  the  Mattock 
River  appears  to  be  the  purest,  so  far  as  the  nature 
and  the  amount  of  the  foreign  substances  held  dis- 
solved in  it  is  concerned.  The  water  of  the  Boyne 
comes  next  in  quality  to  that  of  the  Mattock  River, 
the  pump  water  being  in  every  sense  the  worst,  so  far  as 
amount  of  ingredients  can  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the 
quality  of  a  water ;  in  this  respect,  indeed,  it  resembles 
the  water  of  the  deep  wells  of  London  and  elsewhere. 
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''  As  the  ordinary  mode  in  which  the  quality  of 
a  water,  for  drinking  and  for  culinary  and  like  pur- 
poses, is  judged  of  is,  by  the  comparative  amount  of 
organic  matter,  the  total  amount  of  dissolved  matter, 
and  its  hardness,  according  to  the  ^soap  test,'  I 
shall  give  in  the  following  table  the  numbers  repre- 
senting each  of  these  qualities : — 

TABLE  shovnng  the  number  of  grains  of  Organic  Matter^  and  the  number  of 
grains  of  Solid  Matter ,  in  an  imperial  gallon  of 


Water  from 

Number  of 

Grains  of 

Organic  Matter, 

per 

Imperial  OaL 

Number  of 
Grains  of 

Solid  Matter, 
per 

Imperial  Gal. 

Degree  of 

Hardness 

aooording  to 

the 
Soap  Test 

No.  1.  TuUyescar  .    .    . 
„    2.  River  Mattock    • 
^    8.  River  Boyne  •    . 
„    4.  Bum's  Pump  .    . 

8*975  grs. 
2-  (about) 
3-260 
7-100 

81,176 
15,360 
22,700 
76,850 

16  8-lOths. 

9  1-lOth. 

14  9-lOths. 

84  4.10th8. 

"  In  order  to  render  this  table  more  instructive,  it 
may  be  well  to  subjoin  a  few  of  the  results  obtained 
from  the  analyses  of  the  waters  of  other  localities. 

TABLE  showing  the  number  of  grains  of  Solid  Matter  contained  in  one  gal' 

Urn  of  the  following  Water : 

Thames,  at  Greenwich  . 

London 

Westminster 

Twickenham 

Teddington  . 
New  River  (London) 
Lea.      „  19  •        •        • 

Trafalgar  Square  Fountain,  Deep  Well 
Well  in  St.  GUes*,  Holbom    . 
Artesian  Well  at  Grenelle  (Paris)   • 

"  The  following  are  some  of  the  results  obtained 
from  an  examination  of  the  waters  in  the  neighbour- 


9> 


}y 


» 


>f 


27*9  grains. 

.      28-0 

.      24-4 

.       22-4 

.       17-4 

.       19-2 

•      23-7 

.       68-9 

.     106-0 

9-86 

•• 
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hood  of  Dublin,  or  which  have  been  proposed  as  a 
source  of  supply  :*— 


Iiocality  from  whence  Water 
WM  obtained. 

Total  Number 

of  Orains 

per  Imperial 

OaUon. 

Total  Number 

of  Grains 

of  Organic 

Matter. 

Degree  of  Hard- 
ness according 
to  the  Soap 
Test 

Boyal  Canal  (12tli  Lock)  .    . 

21  0  ' 

2-80 

degs. 
140 

Qrand  Canal  (7th  Lock)    .    . 

16-800 

2-80 

10  8-4th8. 

Eiver  Liffey,  at  Kippnre    .    . 

8-626 

1-90 

0  2.10th8. 

„          at  Phoalaphonca 

6*126 

1-60 

0  2-10th8. 

Longh  Dan,  Co.  Wicklow  .    . 

2-800 

1-226 

0  8-lOths. 

River  Dodder,  at  City  Weir  . 

8-860 

1-626 

1  8-10th8. 

Longh  Owel 

10-226 

1-660 

6  7-lOths. 

"  The  quality  of  a  water  for  drinking  purposes 
depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  condition  in 
which  the  organic  matter  is  found,  much  more  ^  than 
upon  its  quantity.  This  is,  however,  a  question 
outside  of  the  domain  of  chemistry,  and  can  only 
be  solved  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  I  may, 
however,  venture  to  remark  that  the  organic  matter 
contained  in  the  water  of  the  Boyne  and  the  Mat* 

♦  W^hile  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press.  Dr.  Apjohn 

gave  the  following  analyses  :—  Total  matter  organic 

dissolved,     matter.  Hardness. 

Grand  Canal — ^mean  of  seven  analyses  .  20-78  -96  16-9 
Royal  Canal — ^mean  of  ^ve  analyses  .  20-76  1-64  14-1 
Liffey — mean  of  eleven  analyses    .        .      8*62     1-77       6*1 

Analysis  of  the  deposition  on  pipes  from  the  Portobello  basin  : — 


Water 

Organic  Matter 

Sand 

Per  Oxide  of  Iron  and  Alumina 
Carbonate  of  Lime  . 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia    . 


2-20 
9-71 

10-20 
3-60 

74-20 
•19 


Vi^ 
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tock  River  is  of  vegetable  origin,  and  would  not, 
so  far  as  I  believe,  be  injurious  to  health. 

"  As  a  general  rule,  I  believe  that  the  water  of 
clear  flowing  rivers,  even  though  it  may  contain  a 
large  amount  of  solid  matter,  and  even  of  organic 
matter,  will  be  found  wholesomer  than  well  water, 
especially  in  towns. 

*^  For  certain  manufacturing  purposes,  and  for 
culinary  purposes,  too  large  an  amount  of  lime  is 
injurious,  but  I  believe  that  a  certain  quantity  pre- 
sent in  water,  is  not  only  not  injurious,  but  in  my 
opinion  is  of  the  greatest  utility,  and  renders  the 
waters  wholesome.  I  think  the  rage  for  extracting 
pure  water  containing  only  one  grain  of  solid  matter 
to  the  gallon,  or  thereabouts,  for  supplying  towns,  is 
carried  too  far.  Such  water  is,  no  doubt,  the  best 
on  a  hill  side  ;  but,  I  question  whether  it  is  equally 
well  adapted  for  resting  in  basins,  tanks,  pipes,  &c., 
with  that  containing  some  lime.  The  River  Dodder 
and  Lough  Owel  waters  appear  to  me  the  best 
adapted  for  city  and  town  supplies.  The  River 
Mattock  contains  rather  more  than  either,  but  it 
is  decidedly  better  than  the  water  of  either  of  the 
canals  from  which  our  Dublin  supply  is  drawn. 

"  Drogheda  is  rather  badly  situated  for  a  supply 
of  very  soft  water,  as  almost  the  whole  drainage 
basin  of  the  Boyne  is  either  situated  upon  limestone, 
or  the  feeders  of  that  river  rise  through  the  cal- 
careous drift  gravel  which  covers  so  much  of  the 
country.  The  water  of  the  Boyne  appears  to  be 
an  excellent  water  for  most  purposes,  and  perhaps 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  Mattock  Riv« 
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Tabular  Bemlts  of  the  Special  Analyses  of  Four  Samples  of  Water 

from  the  neighbourhood  of  Drogheda, 


Natore  of  diBsolved  matter. 

No.l. 
Tnllyescar. 

No.  a. 

Mattock 
Biver. 

No.  8. 
Boyne 
Biver. 

No.  4. 

Bozns's 

pomp  water. 

Obserrations. 

rindnsiTe  of  a  very 

Carbonate  of  lime  .    .    . 
Carbonate  of  magnesia    . 

9-350 
0-429 

7*302 
0*510 

11*648 

0-888 

21*475^ 
0-6861 

small    quantity    of 

and  iron  not  a^a- 
Lrated  from  the  lime. 

Sulphate  of  lime    .    .    . 

9*043 

2*514 

4-459 

4*568 

Chloride  of  magnesium    . 

0-743 

1-258 

1*685 

8-445 

Chloride  of  calcium    .    . 

•  •    . 

•  • 

. . 

9-524 

Chloride  of  soldium    .    . 

•  • 

0-991 

•  • 

•  • 

Ifagneaia  existing  as  ore- 
Hate,  dto.,  in  the  water . 

0*464 

•  • 

• . 

«  • 

lima       do.       do.    .    . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

0-648 

Silioa       do.       do.   •    . 

0*627 

•  • 

0-322 

2-212 

Potash  and  soda  existing 
in  water,  as  nitrates, 
oreoates,  and  other  or- 
ganic salts 

1-M4 

2*785 

0*448 

1 

22-898 

Oiganlo  matter  •    •    •    . 

Total  number  of  grains 
per  Imperial  gallon .    . 

8*975 

•  • 

8*250 

7-100 

• 

81-175 

15*360 

22*700 

76*850 

may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  its  being  taken 
near  the  banks^  or  more  probably,  perhaps,  because 
it  was  above  and  close  to  where  some  small  stream 
entered. 

"  The  quantity  of  solid  matter  in  it,  however,  was 
not  more  than  I  would  expect  considering  the  nature 
of  the  locality.  I  did  not  draw  attention  in  my 
Report  to  a  point  of  some  importance — namely,  the 
proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia  existing  as  car- 
bonates, and  as  sulphates,  and  chlorides.    The  whole 
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of  the  lime  and  magnesia  existing  as  carbonates,  and 
as  sulphates,  and  chlorides,  is  precipitated  by  boil- 
ing, the  water  being  thus  proportionably  rendered 
less  hard ;  lime  and  magnesia  existing  as  sulphates 
or  chlorides,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  precipitated. 
This  diflFerence  is  of  great  consequence  in  culinary 
operations,  as  where  boiled  water  is  used,  the  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia  are  not  injurious,  and 
if  no  sulphates  or  chlorides  be  present,  the  water 
may  be  soft  after  boiling.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  water  applied  to  washing  clothes  when 
boiled.  And  lastly,  sulphate  of  lime  forms  one  of 
the  worst  elements  of  fur  or  deposits  upon  steam 
boilers." 

The  saving  in  soap  eflFected  by  a  reduction  of  10 
degrees  in  hardness,  is  found  to  be  over  50  per  cent. 
Some  of  the  metropolitan  waters  analyzed  by  Dr. 
Robert  Dundas  Thomson,  F.R.S.,  were  found,  in 
May  1860,  much  more  impure  than  others,  the  saqi- 
pj  of  wLich  bad  beea  Len  at  the  be^nning  of 
the  month,  before  the  impurities  conveyed  by  the 
rains  had  contaminated  them.    The  supply  afforded 
by  large  and  small  rivers,  as  in  London,  in  this 
table,  contrasts  most  unfavourably  with  that  afforded 
by  the  drainage  of  mountain  ridges,  as  at  Glasgow 
and  Manchester.    The  specimens  of  water  from  the 
two  latter  cities  were  taken  by  the  instructions  of 
Mr.  Bateman,  F.R.S.,  the  engineer,  from  the  main 
pipes  during  the  month.     It  should  be  the  object  of 
the  London  Companies  to  avoid  pumping  the  water 
in  its  most  impure  state,  and  to  store  it  when  in  the 
condition  of  the  greatest  purity. 
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Distilled  water 


Loch  Katrine  water,  new  snpply  to  Qlasgow 

Mimchester  water  supply       •       •       •        • 

Thames  Oobipanies  : — Chelsea  .       •       . 


Southwark 


Grand  Junction 
West  Middlesex 


Lambeth 


Other  CoifPANiBS : — New  Biver 


East  London 


Kent 


Totid 

Tminuity 

per  gallon. 

Orgaoio 
Impniity 
per  gallon. 

Grs.,  or  ®. 

0-0 

Grs.,  or®. 
00 

3-16 

0-96 

4-82 

0-64 

17-84 

1-48 

17-08 

1-64 

20-72 

200 

20'08 

2-08 

20-80 

2-40 

18-62 

1-66 

23-64 

8-20 

21-68 

2-96 

The  table  is  read  thus : — Loch  Katrine  water  con- 
tains in  the  gaUon  3-16  degrees  or  grains  of  foreign 
matter  in  solution,  of  which  -96  degrees  or  grains 
are  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin. 

Professor  Apjohn  gives  the  following  analyses  of 
waters  furnished  to  the  city  of  Dublin  in  1860.  It 
shows  how  necessary  it  is  to  distinguish  the  time  of 
taking  specimens  for  analysis,  and  the  previous  state 
of  the  weather  as  affecting  the  foreign  matters  in  the 
water.  The  specimens  were  collected  on  the  6th  and 
19th  of  May,  1860.  The  quantity  operated  upon  in 
each  instance  was  an  imperial  gallon,  or  277-273 
cubic  inches : — 
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CITY  WATEB  COXJBSE,  DODDEB. 
6th  May. 

066      .. 


na  .    .  j 


Carbonate  of  lime . 
Oarbonate  of  magnesia 
Sulphate  of  lime  and  chlo- 
rides of  sodium  and  mag-  -2-269 

nesium 

Silex 0166 

Organic  matter 1*811 


19th  May. 

7-308 
0-700 


8-302 


2171 

0-526 
1-101 

11086 


Specific  gravity  of 
specimen  (5th  May) 

1-00011. 

Specific  gravity  of 

specimen  (10th 

May)  1-00014. 


POBTOBELLO  BASIN. 


:    •    '  1    7-687 
iia  .    .J 


Carbonate  of  lime  . 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Sulphate  of  lime  and  chlo-  ' 
rides  of  sodium  and  mag- 
nesium     . 

Silex 0-073 

Organic  matter 3-308 


4-058 


15-126 


11-660^ 
0-764 

3-751 

0-194 
2-289 

18-638 


Specific  gravity  of 
specimen  (5thMay) 

1-00023. 

Specific  gravity  of 

specimen  (19th 

May)  1-00031. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  quantities  of  saline 
and  other  ingredients  found  in  specimens  of  same 
water  collected  at  the  two  separate  periods  above 
mentioned  are  materially  diflFerent;  those  obtained 
at  the  later  date  (May  19)  containing  the  larger 
portion  of  foreign  matters.  The  extent  of  this 
variation  is  very  considerable,  and  it  appears  to  Dr. 
Apjohn  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  a  very  con- 
siderable fall  of  rain,  which  took  place  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  periods  at  which  the  specimens 
were  taken  up  for  analysis. 

When  the  means  of  the  preceding  analyses  are 
taken,  we  obtain  the  following  results  : — 


City  Water  Oonrse. 

Mean  amount  of  saline  matter    .    8-598 


9) 


)) 


organic  matter  •    1-456 


Portobello  Basin. 
14-094 

2-798 
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SOURCES  AND  GATHERING  GROUNDS. 

The  sources  from  which  a  water  supply  for  towns 
may  be    derived    are  lakes,  rivers,    and    streams, 
sprii^gs,  wells,  and  gathering  grounds.    Of  the  latter 
it  may  be  said  that,  however  ably  put  forward  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Health,  it  is  far  safer 
to  resort  to  good  river  waters  than  trust  to  what 
has  been  termed,  with  some  satirical  truth,  "new 
f angled  schemes  of  pot-piped  gathering  grounds." 
Springs  and  wells  afford,  at  best,  but  a  partial  sup- 
ply unless  for  villages  or  manufactories;   and  we 
must  almost  always  trust  to  lakes,  rivers,  or  streams, 
with  sometimes  reservoirs,  for  stowage,  for  a  suffi* 
cient  supply  for  large  towns.     The  Croton  aqueduct, 
conveying  water  with  an  average  of  three  degrees  of 
hardness,  to  New  York,  is  perhaps  the  noblest  work 
for  water  supply  of  modern  times.    The  length  of 
the  aqueduct  is  about  44  miles,  with  a  channel  in- 
clination of  about  15  inches  per  mile.    The  receiving 
reservoir  is  about  two  miles  higher  up  the  channel 
than  the  distributing  reservoir,  which  latter  is  115 
feet  over  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  commands  the 
highest  buildings  of  the  city.     In  the  driest  weather 
the  supply  is  equal  to  28,000,000  gallons.*    The  cost 
of  the  work,  including  the  purchase  of  land  and 
water  rights,  was  8,575,000  dollars,  or  £8  per  lineal 
foot  nearly.    The  cost  of   distributing  pipes  was 
1,800,000  dollars.     Latterly  we  have  had  the  Loch 
Katrine  and  Glasgow  aqueduct,  also  a  noble  work, 

♦  Schramke's  Croton  Aqueduct,  New  York. 
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constructed  after  this  model  by  Mr.  Bateman,  not- 
withstanding the  previous  supply  of  that  city,  or  a 
portion  of  it,  the  Gorbals,  from  gathering  grounds  at 
a  high  level.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  necessary 
to  make  use  of   such  grounds,  particularly  when 


TABLE  ihowin^  tAc  Qitantitia  of  OatheriT^  Qroumdand  Seiervoir  Boom  to 
lupply  a  given  popt^Hon  with  IS,  30,  and  10  gtUloni  of  tenter  per  head 
per  dUvt.  The  reiervotr  room  i»  cafcuJoted  to  hold  13  inehtt  in  depth 
of  rain-fall  per  milt  oi  a  guide  far  letter  deptht.  For  4  inehet  tha 
remit!  are  to  be  divided  by  3 ;  and  for  6  iiKhei  hy  3. 


iJ 

1- 

11 

i 

1 

n 

■  i 

1 

I: 

Is 

i 
It' 

llll 

If 
IJ 

P 

m 

2,500 

M.0 

937 

4179 

■0376 

-0789 

2^196 

6,000 

2,600 

1,875 

8-a58 

■076 

■1677 

4-3P3 

7,600 

8,T60 

2,812 

12'636 

-1125 

-2366 

6-689 

10.000 

5,000 

3,750 

lS-715 

-16 

•3154 

8-786 

13.500 

B,afiO 

4,687 

20-894 

■1873 

•3943 

10-982 

16,000 

7.600 

26-073 

■325 

-4781 

13179 

17,600 

e,7E0 

6.662 

29-261 

-2626 

■5619 

lfl-375 

20,000 

10,000 

7,600 

33-430 

-300 

•6308 

17-673 

25,[K» 

12,600 

9,375 

41-788 

-376 

-7885 

31-965 

30.000 

16,000 

11,250 

60-146 

-46 

■9462 

26^358 

86,000 

17,600 

13.125 

68-6 

-626 

1-1039 

30-76 

40,000 

20,000 

15,000 

12616 

35-144 

46,000 

23,600 

lfi,876 

76-217 

■676 

1-4193 

39-537 

60,000 

26,000 

18,750 

83-67 

■76 

1-677 

43-93 

Gfl.000 

37,600 

20,626 

91-932 

1-734 

48^83 

60,000 

30,000 

32,500 

100-29 

-9 

1-8934 

62-716 

66,000 

32,600 

24,376 

108-65 

■976 

2^0601 

67109 

70,000 

35,000 

26,260 

1-05 

2-2078 

61-502 

76,000 

37,600 

28,125 

1 26-36 

1-126 

2-3656 

65^895 

80,000 

40,000 

30,000 

133-72 

1-2 

2-6232 

70-288 

85,000 

42,600 

31,876 

142-1 

1-275 

2-6809 

74-681 

DO.OOO 

46,000 

38,760 

160-436 

1-36 

2'8S86 

79074 

^5.000 

47,600 

86,625 

168-8 

1-425 

2-970 

83-167 

100,000 

60,000 

37,600 

167-ie 

1-6 

3-154 

87-S6 

105,000 

62,500 

39,375 

176-6 

1-67 

3-81 1 

92-26 

110,000 

65,000 

41,260 

183-86 

1-65 

3-4S9 

96-64 

116,000 

57,600 

43,126 

192-32 

172 

3-62 

01-10 

120,000 

G0,000 

46,000 

300-68 

1-8 

3-785 

05-43 
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flanking  or  lying  above  glens  where  an  embankment 
may  be  easily  thrown  across,  and  the  supply  stored 
for  use,  which  would  otherwise  pass  quickly  off. 
The  table,  page  327,  gives  the  areas  of  reservoirs 
and  gathering  grounds  according  to  a  collection  of 
one  foot  in  depth  from  the  catchment ;  it  can  be 
easily  modified  when  the  storeage  or  required  supply 
exceeds  or  falls  short  of  this  depth.     One  acre  of 
gatheinng  ground  with  a  collection  of  twelve  inches  of 
rainfall  from  it  annually  will  give  a  daily  supply  of 
five  cubic  feet  per  head  to  twenty  four  inhabitants. 

The  next  table  will  be  of  use  in  showing  the 
actual  quantities  which  have  been  collected,  or  could 
have    been    collected,  for  storeage.      Homersham,  * 
Hughes,  and  Beardmore's  books  have  been  consulted 
in  arranging  it. 

The  various  methods  employed  for  purification  may 
be  classed  under  three  heads :  mechanical,  by  filtering 
or  straining ;  chemical,  or  antiseptic  media,  such  as 
peat  and  animal  charcoal,  and  precipitation  by  the 
use  of  lime  water ;  and  the  natural  precipitation  of 
impurities  when  the  water  is  at  rest,  as  well  as  the 
purification  which  takes  place  from  oxidation  and 
neutralization  on  thorough  exposure  by  the  ozone  of 
the  atmosphere.  This  latter  plan  has,  however,  been 
tried,  and  signally  failed.  Filter  beds  may  be  con- 
structed to  have  a  surface  area  of  one  square  yard 
to  every  1,000  gallons  to  be  filtered  in  twenty-four 
hours.  For  executed  works  the  proportions  vary 
from  1  in  460  to  1  in  1140.  The  cost  of  filtering, 
in  capital,  may  be  said  to  vary  from  £30  to  £70  for 
each  million  of  gallons,  or  30*.  to  705.  annually. 
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TABLE  thawing  ii^ormation  vAth  Ttftrmee  to  iiie  of  Rtienoin,  Catekment  Areai, 
etc.,  coUtct^  and  arranged  from  vaTtmu  autktrritiet.  The  fint,  fifth,  midHxth 
eoltcimn  contain  informatioR  mith  referenct  Co  Tetervoin  and  the  eolUcting  areai; 
the  lecond,  third,  aTid  fourth,  thoa  for  different  dittricti  the  vhoU  Tam^faU,  and 
the  portvna  or  per  centage  fiowing  off  and  availabU. 


Nmnft  ot  Dralcago  Atcsm 

.9 

i| 

■-11 

I3i 

1 

Aahton 

•59 

■att 

10-0 

IBS 

89 

ai-0 
1-1 

13 
3S 

Albany  Worlie.  U.S 

BuIUnrobe,  Ireland 

ll'O 

40-3 

28-5 

.   83 

Belin  not  (moorland,  mean 
of  four  jesra)   

3-81 

64'5 

.... 

73 

SB'S 

75 

Bolton 

-80 

Bnte  (low  cQunlry) 

45-4 

33-B 

03 

Bateman'E  Evidence  on  tbe 
droinace  urea  of  Lone 
dendal:— 

FirBthalfoflSiS.Tefydr. 

Second  half  of  18i5   .... 

First  half  of  laifl   

Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec.,  1818 

31 -a 
3S-fl 
33-fi 
lO'S 

13-5 
37-36 
17-6 
8-6T 

M 
71 

7fi 
85 

Bann  ReserTair(  moorland 

73- 

480 

liB 

Drainage  areas  on  eontli 
side  of  Longridge  Fell, 
near  Preston,  Maj  1852. 
to  April  1853    

"■ 

16-5 
18-0 
82-0 

21} 
33 
43 

DilwortbBeservoix  of  Free 
too  Works.  LancasMre 

■083 

54-0 

B 

Honiernbam'B  eetjinate  ol 
34,000  eubie  feet  of  He- 

13-3 

ana 

IS 

Proposed     Eeservoir    for 
Wolverhampton  Works 

aai- 

is-as 

fiB'6 

24-3a 

44 

29-B 

481 

Sheffield    

Turton  and  EntwisUa    . 

318 

ifl'S 

U.0 

u. 

\   ^\-4S 

\    -V!«i 

L 
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COST. 

With  reference  to  cost,  the  following  tables,  ar- 
ranged by  us  from  various  sources,  will  aflfbrd  in- 
formation from  works  executed. 

The  actual  cost  of  all  works  for  house  service 
varies  very  much  in  different  towns,  and  with  the 
quantities  supplied,  from  a  general  average  of  Id. 
per  house  per  week,  to  2rf.,  and  from  an  annual 
rate  of  9d.  in  the  pound  to  1*.  6e/.,  and  higher. 
The  cost  of  raising  and  supplying  1000  gallons 
from  a  height  of  135  feet  in  Nottingham,  is  said  to 
be  3t?.,  and  the  charge  for  house  service  to  vary 
from  5^.  to  60^.  annually.  In  Rugby,  the  average 
cost  per  house  is  19^.  per  year,  4ie/.  per  week,  or  an 
annual  charge  of  35.  M.  per  year,  or  |c?.  per  week 
per  head  of  the  population,  and  for  a  bare  supply 
of  13  gallons.  In  Croydon,  for  a  supply  of  only 
14  gallons  per  head,  the  cost  of  works  varied  from 
lid.  to  2id.  per  house  per  week.  The  parliamentary 
returns,  showing  the  number  of  houses  supplied, 
and  cost  of  supply,  by  different  water  companies  of 
London,  in  1834,  give  the  following  results  : — 


COMPANIES. 


/ 


New  River 

Chelsea   

West  Middlesex. 
Grand  Junction . 
East  London  . . . 
South  London  . 
Lambeth 


Southwaik 


Nnmber 

of 
Honses. 


78,212 
13,891 
16,000 
11,140 
46,421 
12,046 
16,682 


DaUy 

average 

Supply  in 

GaUons. 


241 
168 
185 
350 
120 
100 
124 
\^^ 


Height  of 

Snpply 

over 

Thames. 


\ 


145 
135 
155 
152 
107 
80 
185 


Amonnt  of 
charge  per 
Company. 


\ 


£    8.  d. 

16  6 

1  13  3 

2  16  10 
2  8  6 
12  9 
0  15  0 
0  17  0 
113 
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Cost  of  house  apparatus  for  private  supply  from 
street  mains,  as  averaged  by  the  Board  of  Health, 
for  first-rate  houses,  is  £3  13*.  Id. ;  second-rate 
houses,  £2  18*.  6t?. ;  third-rate,  £2  3*.  3rf. ;  fourth- 
rate  and  cottages,  17*.  hd. ;  average  cost  for  houses 
and  cottages,  £2  8*.  \d. 

The  actual  cost  of  private  works — to  take  water 
from  mains  for  the  supply  of  cottages— is  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 


Work 
executed  in 

NAME   OF  PLACE. 

Mean  Expense 
of  Private 
Works  for 

each  Cottage. 

Annual  Value 

of 
each  Cottage. 

Jan. 1862 

Mar.1852 

„    1'852 

Aug.1852 

Engby,  mean  of  6  Cottages 

Croydon 10        „       

Barnard  CastLe  11        „       

Tottenham ....    6        „       

£  8.    d, 

1  12  11 

2  0    0 

1  18    IJ 

2  11  10} 

£  8.     d. 
5  10    0 

4    0    0 

3     2     6 

10    0    0 

M^an  vaUi< 

3S  for  each  Cottasre   

2    0    9 

5  18    1} 

The  water  rate  charged  by  the  Local  Board  at 
Tottenham,  is  given  as  follows : — 


In  the  Special  District  Bate 
Assessment. 

Water  Bate 
per  we^ 

Water  Bate 
per  annum. 

Aboye 

And  not 
exceeding 

On  Premises 
assessed. 

£     8.    d. 
n 

£    8,     d. 
10    0    0 

£     8,     d. 

£    8.    d, 
0    2     6 

10    0    D 

15    0    0 

0     8     9 

15    0    0 

20    0    0 

0    5    0 

20    0    0 

25    0    0 

0    6    8 

25    0    0 

80    0    0 

0    8    0 

30    0    0 

40    0    0 

0  11    0 

40    0    0 

50    0    0 

0  14    0 

and  3*.  for  every  additional  rate  of  £10, 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  OP  WATER  SUPPLY,  PRESTON. 

Yards.                                  Cost  of  Pipes.  £        s.  d. 

44  of  2-in.  iron  pipes,  including  valves, 
fire-plugs,  outlet-pipes,  and  all 

appurtenances,  at  la.  7(2.  .    ...  3     9  8 

1,496  of  3-in.  ditto,  at  8«.  4<« 249     6  8 

821  of  4-in.  ditto,  at  4s.  9d 76     4  9 

625  of  5-in.  ditto,  at  6s. 187  10  0 

30  of  9-in.  ditto,  at  9s.  6d 14     6  0 


2,516 


jeSSO  16     1 


Water  Supply  and  its  Cost  for  some  Cities  and  TotmSj  from  a  Paper  read  to 
the  British  Association  at  Leeds,  in  1858,  Jyy  Br,  Strang^  of  Glasgow^ 
Vide  Builder, /or  1868,  p.  653. 


TOWNS. 

Population 
within 

bounds  of 
Supply. 

Daily  Supply. 

Dally 
Supply 
for  eaob 
inhabi- 
tant. 

Cost  of 

Daily 
Supply 
for every 
£1  ex- 
pended. 

Prospective 

Supply  daily 

inadidition. 

London .... 

2,667,917 

Gallons. 
81,026,842 

Gallons. 

30-8 

7,102,823 

Gallons. 
11-4 

Gallons. 

Paris 

1,100,000 

26,360,000 

24- 

800,000 

33- 

20,000,000 

Hamburgh  . 

160,000 

6,000,000 

31-26 

170,000 

29-60 

. . 

New  York . . 

713,000 

28,000,000 

39-27 

1,800,000 

15-6 

. . 

Manchester . 

500,000 

11,000,000 

22- 

1,300,000 

8-5 

14,000,000 

Liverpool  . . 

600,000 

11,000,000 

22' 

1,640,000 

V 

•  • 

Leeds 

153,000 

1,860,000 

12- 

283,871 

7- 

•  • 

Edinburgh  . 

216,000 

4,800,000 

22-3 

466,000 

10-5 

2,000,000 

Aberdeen  .. 

65,000 

1,200,000 

18-4 

60,000 

24- 

. . 

Dundee .... 

96,000 

1,760,000 

18-2 

189,000 

12-5 

■  * 

Greenock  .. 

40,000 

2,112,500 

52-8 

90,000 

23-4 

.  • 

Paisley  .... 

48,000 

1,021,462 

21- 

60,000 

17- 

• . 

Glasgow.... 

420,000 

16,710,000 

39-8 

651,199 

26- 

20,000,000 

The  cost  of  pumping  varies  with  circumstances ; 
we  believe  that  pumping  engines  cannot  be  put  down  at 
less  than  from  £60  to  £100  per  horse  power,  dependent 
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on  the  size  of  the  engine,  although  the  Board  of 
Health  adopted  a  standard  of  £60  per  horse  power. 
For  the  town  of  Drogheda  we  estimated  for  two 
engines  at  £75  per  horse  power.  The  following  in- 
formation has  been  furnished  to  us  respecting  the 
cost  of  the  Waterworks,  Cork,  by  Sir  John  Benson 
the  engineer,  who  designed  and  carried  out  the  works. 

CORK    WATER   WORKS. 


Two  SO-horse  power  Tnr- 
bines. 


Steam  engine  100-horse 
power. 


Reservoirs — 
One  of  8,500,000  gallons. 
One  of  563,000  gallons. 


Cost  per  head. 


Valuation  standard  per 
pound  on  the  valuation. 

yearly  cost  per  five  in- 
habitants. 

Water  supplied. 


Direct  acting  Cornish  Engine  with 
three  cylindrical  flue  boilers,  includ- 
ing engine  and  boiler  house,  setting 
boilers,  chimnies,  &c.,  <&c.,  per  horse 
power 

Two  Turbines  completed  with  four  11 
in.  ram  pumps  on  each,  including 
buildings,  cisterns,  sluices,  gates, 
screens,  per  horse  power 

One  reservoir  on  a  level  of  186  feet  over 

weir 
One  reservoir  on  a  level  of  360  feet  over 

weir 


The  inhabitants  in  1851,  86,000. 


The  inhabitants  in  1861, 100,000. 


City  valuation,  ^6112,000 


Distribution  per  house  of  every  five 
persons 

Quantity  supplied,  including  manufac- 
tories, to  one  person  per  day 


J^    8,    d. 


55    0    0 


44    0    0 


4,900    0    0 


0  15    Si 
0  18    0 
0  11    7 


0    5    0 


30  gallons. 


The  total  estimated  cost  of  engines,  including 
pumps,  engine  houses,  wells,  &c.,  for  raising  the 
London  sewage,  is  £70  per  horse  power,  and  the 
annual  cost  £20  per  horse  power.* 

When  coals  are  10*.  per  ton,  the  cost  of  an  engine 


*  Main  Drainage B«;Tpot\.»\%bT,^.^^. 
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exceeding  100-horse  power,  single  acting  Cornish, 
working  night  and  day,  will  be  £10  per  horse  power; 
when  coals  are  15^.  per  ton,  the  cost  would  be  £13 
per  horse  power ;  when  coals  are  20^.  per  ton,  the 
cost  would  be  £16  per  horse  power;  when  coals  are 
25*.  per  ton,  the  cost  would  be  £19  per  horse  power. 
These  estimates  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
include  every  expense  of  coals,  wages,  oil,  tallow, 
materials  for  packing,  cleaning,  &c.,  but  none  for 
interest  of  capital  or  depreciation  of  machinery.* 

At  Ely  the  cost  of  pumping  is  stated  by  a  writer 
in  the  Builder  to  be  as  follows : — 

To  pump  one  million  gaUons  140  feet  high,  the  old  engine 
consumes —  M    s,    d. 

Four  tons  of  coal,  at  16s.  per  ton 3    4    0 

Oil,  tallow,  and  packing 0  13     0 

Wages 0     9     0 

Total  cost  of  pumping  one  million  gallons 4    5     0 

which  gives  Id.  per  1,000  gallons  pumped  140  feet 
high  (not  a  very  high  price). 

The  new  engine  requires — 

Five  and  a  half  tons  of  coal  at  16s , 4    8  0 

Oil,  tallow,  and  packing 1  10  0 

Wages 12  0 

Total  cost  of  pumping  one  million  gallons  140  feet  high     7     0    0 
which  is  66  per  cent,  more  money  than  the  old 
engine  requires. 

While  another  writer  in  the  same  periodical  states, 
that  the  cost  of  pumping  1,000,000  gallons  with  the 
old  engine  was  £4  I85.  8|t?.,  and  with  the  new 
engine,  £4  10^.  Td.  In  the  following  table,  arranged 
from  information  in  Mr.  Hughes'  book,t  the  estimated 
cost  of  pumping  engines  for  various  works,  English 
and  American,  is  given  : — 

*  Main  Drainage  Beport,  1857,  p.  447.         \  "SRisji:a,\jssiA^^. 
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In  Example  28,  pages  39  and  40,  we  have  pointed 
out  the  method  of  calculating  the  increase  of  horse 
power  required  in  raising  water  through  pipes  from 
friction,  and  also  the  great  increase  of  this  extra 
head  if  the  velocity  increases  ;  the  increase  being 
nearly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  In  addition  to 
this,  an  allowance  of  horse  power  must  be  made  for 
bends,  curves,  junctions,  and  other  obstructions,  for 
the  effects  of  which  see  Section  XI.  The  more 
slowly  the  water  is  pumped,  the  less  will  the  loss  be 
from  these  causes  through  the  same  pipe.  It  is 
therefore,  so  far,  advisable  to  give  as  large  a  diameter 
to  the  pipes  supplying  a  reservoir  from  a  pumping 
engine  as  other  aspects  of  the  question,  cost,  and 
engine  power,  will  admit. 


THIOENESS  OF  PIPES  FOB  WATER  WORKS. 

It  is  evident  that  the  thickness  of  a  pipe  should  be 
at  least  sufficient  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  therefore  the  whole  pressure  in  a  pipe  is 
best  expressed  by  a  determinate  number  of  pressures, 
each  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  water  33  jTeet  high. 
If  n  be  the  number  of  such  pressures,  or  the  number 
of  units  each  equal  33  feet  high,  d  the  diameter  of 
the  pipe  in  inches,  and  t  the  thickness,  also  in  inches, 
we  shall  have  for 


/  1.  Iron  pipes,  plate   .    .    ,    . 

d.  Iron  pipes  cast  horizontally 

8.  Iron  pipes  cast  vertically    . 

(A).    }    4.  Copper  pipes,  plate   .    .    . 

5.  Lead  pipes 

6.  Zinc  pipes 

^  7.  Artificial  stone      .... 


=  '0009n(i+  -13. 

=  -0024nd+  -88. 

=  -0016nd+  -32. 

=  -0016  nd  +  -16. 

=s-0024nd+  -19. 

=  -0061nrf+  -16. 
= -0064114  4.  1-QQ, 

Ik 
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For  cast-iron  pipes  the  engineei*  of  the  Paris  wiater 
works,  M.  Dupuis,  adopted  in  his  practice  a  formnla 
which  is  equivalent  to 

(B.)  ^=-0016wt?+-32  +  -013^ 

in  the  foregoing  measures.  This  formula  may  also  be 
expressed  as  follows : — 

(C.)  ^  =  (-0016/1  + -013)6? +  -32. 

If  rf  be  12  inches,  and  n  =  9,  corresponding  to  a  pres- 
sure of  297  feet,  we  shall  find  from  the  last  equation, 
te(-0144-h-013)xl2-h-32=-3336+-32=-6536inch. 
All  pipes  should  however  be  proved  with  ten  atmos- 
pheres, or  330  feet,  and  in  practically  applying  the 
above  formulae  in  equation  (A),  for  finding  the 
thickness  of  pipes,  the  value  of  n  should  always  have 
10  added  to  it.  Hence,  applying  formula  (A),  No.  3, 
to  our  example,  we  get  r  =  -0016xl9  x  12-|--32  = 
•6848  inch,  which  is  the  same  practically  as  found 
from  equation  (C). 

SEWERAGB  COST. 

As  for  water  works,  the  minimum  rain-fall  of  a 
district  should  be  calculated  upon,  so  the  maximum 
fall  must  be  considered  in  sewerage  and  drainage. 
We  have  already  shown,  page  305,  that  for  a  popu- 
lation of  80  persons  per  statute  acre,  and  a  dis- 
charge of  two-fifths  of  an  inch  in  eight  hours, 
sewers  should  be  calculated  to  discharge  about  3i 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  the  rain  supply  being  about 
seven  times  the  house  supply,  or  sewage,  including 
house  water  supply.  Instances  are  quoted  in  which 
fefce  discharge,  after  a  heavy  rain-fall,  amouifted  to 
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20j  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  acre,  as  in  the  Savoy- 
street  sewer,  which  of  course  was  principally  sur- 
face water,  as  the  sewage  of  80  persons  at  7  cubic 
feet  per  person,  one-half  of  which,  if  discharged  in 

80  ^  7 
eight  hours,  would  only  be     g      2  =  ^^  cubic  feet 

35 
per  hour,  or  g^  =  -59  feet  nearly  per  minute,  which 

is  only  about  the  thirty-third  part  of  20i  feet.  In 
other  words,  the  storm  waters  were  thirty-three  times 
the  amount  of  house  sewage.  It  would  be  waste  to 
provide  drainage  for  so  much  surface  water  con- 
sidered in  itself,  where  it  can  be  passed  off  from 
the  surface  channels.  But  sewage  is  not  water, 
tand  it  is  essential,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
that  sewers  should  be  flushed  occasionally.  It  is 
absurd  to  calculate  the  size  of  sewers,  as  if  the 
sewage  matter  were  thoroughly  diluted  or.  passed 
off  like  water.  In  fact,  the  sewage  in  part  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sewer,  or  is  deposited  there  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  while  the  house  supply  of 
water  passes  on  and  escapes  over  it,  removing  only 
diluted  and  detached  portions.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
importance,  where  artificial  flushing  and  cleansing 
out  are  not  provided,  that  storm  waters  should  oc- 
casionally pass  through  and  flush  a  system  of  sewers, 
particularly  the  main  or  arterial  lines.  An  engineer 
must  be  guided,  in  calculating  the  dimensions,  &c., 
of  main  sewers,  by  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 
The  inclinations  to  be  obtained,  the  form  of  the 
bottom  or  invert,  the  rain-fall,  the  amount  of  sewage 
which  will  not  affect  the  size  to  aay  c,oii^\^^T^iXJL<^ 

1.% 
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extent^  the  material  and  the  eost  consistent  with 
permanency. 

The  discharging  power  of  a  water  channel  is  more 
than  doubled  by  increasing  its  dimensions  by  one- 
third;  and  it  is  increased  in  the  proportion  of  5-7  to 
1  by  doubling  the  dimensions.  By  giving  four  times 
the  fall,  the  same  channel  will  only  double  the 
discharge.  Now  a  pipe  2  feet  in  diameter  with  a 
fall  of  1  in  200,  would  discharge  fully  1000  cubic 
feet  of  water  flowing  full  with  a  velocity  of  5  -4  feet 
per  second :  at  3^  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  acre,  for 
a  population  of  80  to  the  acre,  the  thoroughly  diluted 
sewage  of  280  acres  would  be  passed  off  by  one  such 
pipe ;  that  is,  the  sewage  from  20,400  persons,  on 
280  acres,  and  also  two-fifths  of  an  inch  of  rain 
falling  for  eight  hours,  can  be  conveyed  by  a  2 
feet  pipe,  with  a  fall  of  1  in  200.  But  as  this  rain 
supply  is  about  seven  times  the  house  supply,  passing 
2i  feet  off  per  person  in  eight  hours,  made  up  of 
faeces  and  used-up  water  supply.  It  is  apparent 
that  such  a  pipe  would  convey  about  eight  times  the 
sewage  alone  of  the  district,  if  flowing  as  water ;  but, 
under  any  circumstances,  would  be  abundantly  large 
for  the  duty,  even  when  assuming  the  whole  quantity 
to  pass  in  at  the  upper  end.  For  a  fall  of  1  in  800, 
two  such  pipes  would  be  required,  or  one  pipe  32 
inches  in  diameter ;  for  a  fall  of  1  in  3200,  four  2 
feet  pipes  would  be  required,  or  one  pipe  3  feet  6 
inches. 

House  drains  should  not  be  less  than  6  inches  in 
diameter,  and  should  have  facilities  for  being  cleaned, 
either  by  using  half-flange  joints,  or  by  having  a 
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moveable  upper  segment.  The  inclination  for  these 
drains  should  be  uniform,  but  the  amount  is  not  so 
important  as  some  appear  to  think,  if  proper  provi- 
sion be  made  for  cleaning.  Where  flushing  is  used, 
cast-iron  pipes  are  the  best,  but  they  are  also  the 
most  expensive.  House  drains  of  brick  with  a  v 
tile  bottom  covered  with  flags  or  bricks  are  perhaps 
the  best,  as  the  capacity  can  be  considerably  aug- 
mented by  adding  to  the  height  of  the  sides,  and  they 
can  be  at  all  times  easily  opened  and  cleaned.  If 
inclinations  from  1  in  50  to  1  in  20  can  be  had,  so 
mucn  the  better.  The  following  items  as  to  cost 
have  been  selected  from  the  Builder : — 


COST  OF   SEWEBS,   NEWPORT,   MONMOUTHSHIBE. 


Total 
lengths. 

Average 
depths. 

Kzes  of  sewers. 

Thick- 
nesses. 

Cost 

per  foot 

lineaL 

1,322  ft. 

16  ft.  6  in. 

ft. 
4 

in.       ft.  in. 
6  by  3    6 

9   in. 

8.    d, 
11    8 

2,217  ft. 

13  ft.  0  in. 

4 

6  by  3    0 

9    in. 

10    1} 

6,110  ft. 

12  ft.  0  in. 

3 

0  by  2    2 

9    in. 

7    71 

12,364  ft. 

11  ft.  8  in. 

3 

Oby  2    2 

6    in. 

6    3i 

1,963  ft. 

9  ft.  3  in. 

2 

6  by  1  10 

6   in. 

4    7 

9,663  ft. 

10  ft.  0  in. 

2 

6  by  1  10 

4}  in. 

3    8} 

690  ft;. 

10  ft.  2  in. 

2 

3  by  1    9 

4iin. 

3    6i 

3,264  ft 

8  ft;.  6  in. 

1 

2  diameter 

4}  in. 

2    4} 

COST  OF  SEWEBS  AND  PIPES  IN  PRESTON. 

The  following  extract  from  the  recently  published 
summary  of  public  works  executed  during  the  year 
ending  April  30th,  1859,  contains  some  useful  infor- 
mation : — 
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Yards.                                                                  £  i,  d,       £     ff. 
60  of  Brick   Sewers,   2ft.  6m.  dia- 
meter, at  7« 21  0  0 

638  8ft.  by  2ft.,  at  17«.  Qd 470  14  8 

294  3ft.  6in.  by  2ft.  4in.,  at  28« 412  12  11 

372  3ft.  9in.  by  2ft.  6in.,  at  28« 620  16  0 

250  4ft.  3in.  by  2ft.  lOin.,  at  41«.  9d.  .  621  16  8 

66  4ft.  6in.  by  3ft.,  at  76«.  7d 211  18  4 

66  4ft.  6in.  diameter,  at  40«.  9d 134     9     6 

2,293    2 

1,678 

42  of  Cast-iron  Sewer,  2ft.  diameter, 

at36« ; 75  12 

22  of  Earthenware  Pipe  Sewer,  6in. 

diameter,  at  4< 4    8  0 

1,129  9in.  diameter,  at  7«.  5d 418  13  6 

565  12in.  diameter,  at  8«.  9d 247     2  9 

88  15in.  diameter,  at  11«.  Sd 49  10  0 

98  18in.  diameter,  at  13« , 63  14  0 

145  21in.  diameter,  at  18^.  Qd 134    2     6 

917  10 

2,047  

Total,  including  superintendence,  also  man-boles, 

street  gullies,  and  all  appurtenances  £8,286     6 


8 


0 


8 


TABLE  showing  the  prices  of  Tubular  Drains  as  made  by  the  Board  of  Health 
in  1852,  fifty  per  cent,  being  ddded  for  profit,  dtc. ;  and  the  sale  prices  in 
the  market. 


Diame. 

ter  in 

inches. 

Lengths. 

Red  earthen- 
ware pi|ies 
made  b/  the 
Board. 

Red  pipei 

at 
Sale  pricei. 

Stoneware 

glazed  at 

Sale  prices. 

Assumed  gain.         1 

On 

red  ware 

pipes. 

Orerglaxed 

stoneware 

pipes. 

5 

For  1,000  feet 

£  S,      d. 
6  15     0 

£  s.     d, 
20  16    8 

£    s,    d. 
25     0    0 

£    s.    d. 
14     1     8 

£  s,  d, 
18     6     0 

6 

For  1,000  feet 

9  14    0 

25    0    0 

29     3    4 

16    6    0 

19    9    4 

9 

For  1,000  feet 

16    1     6 

37  10    0 

60    0    0 

22    8    6 

34  18    6 

Did  the  Board  of  Health  here  add  the  cost  of  their  own 
establishment  and  staff  to  the  cost  of  production  ?  The  manufac- 
turer must  surely  live. 
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BSTTICATB  FOB  SEWEB8  AT  BBIOHTON. 


DxsoBXPTxoir  ov  Sswibs. 

If 

BHek  Sewers: — 

Diameter. 

6ft.    

4ft.  6in 

4ft^  6in.  by  3ft • 

8ft.  9in.  by  2fli.  6in 

Sft^  by  2ft 

2ft^  Sin.  by  1ft-  ein 

Total  brick  sewers 

Earthenware  Pipe  Sewen : — 
15  inches  diameter    

^*       »»  M  

Total  earthenware  pipe  sewers  . 

Catt-iron  Pipe  Sewen : — 

Sin.  diameter 

Ifl;.  6in.  „       

Total  cast-iron  pipe  sewers  .... 

Total  length  of  sewers 

Or  44  miles  956  yards. 

Man-holes  and  ventilating  shafts 

Lamp-holes    

Gullies    

Outlet  works,  overflows,  and  ex- 
tra work  on  steep  gradients, 
&c 

Contingencies,  including  repairs, 
&c.  of  existing  sewers,  10  per 
cent. 

Total 


Length  in  yaida. 


4,850 
S60 
8,990 
1,890 
2,820 
8,580 


9,466 
44,480 


22,480 


Fxioe 
yard. 


8  10 
a  10 
2  8 
2  2 
1  16 
0  18 


58,896 


750 
1,260 


2,010 


78,886 

Number 
600 
600 
8,000 


18 
10 


6 
0 


7  0 

8  0 


j^fft^^mi^ 


£ 
16,975 
876 
9,600 
8,969 
6,076 
7,722 


«. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6,889  11 
22,216    0 


20  0 
4  0 
3  10 


6,260 
8,780 


0 
0 


12,000    0 

2,400    0 

10,600    0 


6,000    0 


11,178    9 


122,980    0 


The  following  estimates  have  been  made  for  lay- 
ing pipes  at  Tottenham^  not  including  their  cost : — 


Diameter 

of  pipe 

in  inches. 


Depth 
6  feet. 


Depth 
8  feet. 


Depth 
10  feet. 


6  S^.  lid.  13i. 

9  Hd.  IHd.  Uyi. 

U  Hid.  Uid.  l^d. 

The  cost  of  laying  alone  at  St.  Thomas's^  Exeter^ 
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6  inch  pipes         5i.  per  foot  lineal  8  to  4  feet  deep. 

9        „                 6d,            „  8  to  4  feet  deep. 

12        „                 Sd.            „  6  feet  deep. 

15        „                 9(2.            „  5  feet  deep. 

18        „               lid.            „  6  feet  deep. 

2(2.  per  foot  lineal  for  relaying  pitching ;  4(2.  for  macadamized 

roads ;   and  Qd»  for  pavements. 

The  author  has  constructed  a  large  quantity 
of  main  sewers,  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  and  2 
feet  6  inches  wide,  and  4  feet  6  inches  high;  the 
side  walls  built  with  rubble  masonry,  9-inch  seg- 
ment inverts  laid  with  4i-inch  courses  in  cement ; 
the  top  sometimes  flagged,  when  flags  of  sufficient 
length  could  be  procured,  and  sometimes  arched 
with  rough  rubble  arches.  The  invert  was  laid 
on,  well  bedded,  well  rammed,  rubble  to  prevent 
subsidence,  and  preserve  the  bottom  inclination 
uniform.  The  cost,  at  an  average  depth  of  about 
9  feet,  was  9*.  per  running  foot,  the  side  walls 
being  about  18  inches  thick.  Upright  side  walls, 
where  rubble  is  cheap,  have  many  advantages 
in  giving  a  considerable  increase  of  capacity  for  a 
small  outlay.  I'he  tenement  and  house  drains  were 
of  earthenware  pipes.  Cast-iron  gully  grates  and 
traps,  weighing  3  cwt.,  cost  30*.  each;  the  grate 
fastened  by  a  wrought-iron  chain. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  laid  down 
for  Cambridge  and  Carlisle : — 

STIPULATIONS    FOR   CAMBRIDGE    DRAINAGE. 

"  Water  from  the  rear  of  premises  should  not  be  conveyed  to 
the  front  under  the  basement  floor. 

**  Rain-water  from  iJjf.e  roofs  should  not  be  conveyed  into  the 
basement,  but  conducted  into  the  sewer  by  shallow  drains. 
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"  Cast-iron  pipes  may  be  used  for  basement  drsdns  in  some 
instances. 

"  The  scullery  sink  should  be  kept  as  high  as  possible,  and 
approached  by  a  step.  A  flap  trap  should  be  fixed  between  the 
sink  and  sewer. 

"  There  should  be  no  water-closet  on  the  basement  floor ;  if  it 
cannot  be  arranged  elsewhere,  the  soil-pipe  should  have  a  flap 
trap,  or  similar  contrivance,  to  prevent  the  influx  of  sewage 
water." 

FOR    CARLISLE    DRAINAGE. 

"  Stipulation  1. — ^If  water-closets  are  to  be  generally  used, 
the  description  of  such  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  the  same 
to  be  fixed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Surveyor. 

"  2. — All  down-spouts  to  be  connected  with  the  sewers  where 
it  may  be  proper  to  connect  the  same ;  in  all  cases  where  they 
are  not  connected  with  the  sewer  they  are  to  be  connected  with 
the  channel. 

"  3. — All  stench  traps  to  be  similar  to  samples  furnished  by 
the  Surveyor,  or  others  approved  by  him,  and  properly  fixed  to 
his  satisfaction. 

"  4. — ^All  sewers  to  water-closets  not  to  be  less  than  six  inches 
diameter. 

"  6. — All  sewers  to  yards,  stables,  kitchens,  and  sculleries,  not 
to  be  less  than  four  inches  diameter. 

"  6. — In  every  case  the  whole  of  the  fall  to  be  made  available 
from  the  junction  with  the  main  sewer  to  the  end  of  the  private 
drain,  that  is  to  say,  only  one  inclination  to  be  used  from  the 
jimction  with  the  public  sewer  to  the  end  of  the  private  drain ; 
and  all  branches  from  the  private  drain  to  sinks,  water-closets, 
&c.,  to  have  one  inclination  from  the  junction  of  such  drain. 
None  of  the  above  instructions  to  be  departed  from  without  the 
express  sanction  of  the  Surveyor. 

«  7. — In  no  case  must  a  private  drain  be  put  in  with  a  less  fiEJl 
than  one  in  fifty,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Surveyor. 

"  8. — ^No  pipes,  water-closets,  stench  traps,  gullies,  kitchen 
sinks,  bends,  junction  or  tapering  pipes,  to  be  used  without 
being  approved  by  the  Surveyor. 

"  9. — All  ash  pits  and  dung  depots  to  be  raised  to  the  level  of 
the  adjoining  ground,  to  be  properly  paved  and  drained  as  the 
Surveyor  may  direct 
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"  10. — ^All  buildings,  outhouses,  &c.,  to  be  properly  spouted, 
and  the  water  conveyed  into  the  sewers  where  approved  of  by  the 
Surveyor." 

THOROUGH  LAND  DRAINAGE. 

The  following  instructions  and  general  specifica- 
tions, have  been  prepared  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works  in  Ireland,  for  the  use  of  the  District 
Inspectors,  and  persons  reporting  on  thorough- 
drainage.  The  drains  are  made  in  general  parallel, 
and  to  suit  the  fall  of  the  ground.  The  depths  must 
alter  in  order  that  the  bottoms  should  have  an  un- 
interrupted fall,  and  may  vary  from  2  feet  to  4  feet 
6  inches  in  practice,  averaging,  say  about  3  feet 
6  inches,  but  dependent  on  circumstances.  The 
portions  printed  in  italics  are  from  specifications 
prepared  by  officers  of  the  Board,  and  are  varied 
according  to  each  particular  case : — 

GENERAL   OBSEBVATIONS. 

"  Ko  drainage  works  should  be  undertaken  until  it  has  been 
clearly  ascertained  that  the  surface  level  of  the  maximum  floods 
in  the  main  drain  can  be  discharged  at  a  level  that  will  admit  of 
the  submain  drains  venting  the  waters  from  the  lowest  point  of  the 
lands  proposed  to  be  thorough-drained,  at  a  level  sufficiently  below 
the  surface  of  such  land,  that  the  highest  floods  shaU  not  prevent 
the  free  discharge  of  such  submain. 

"  When  sufficient  out-fall  can  be  obtained,  no  open  main  drain 
should  be  of  a  less  depth  than  Ave  feet,  and  in  all  cases  a  greater 
depth  is  desirable,  in  order  to  insure  a  permanent  and  efficient 
drainage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  cattle,  &c.,  from 
crossing. 

"  As  it  has  been  found  by  practical  experiments  on  different 
yarieties  of  soils,  that  deep  drains,  say  from  four  to  five  feet  deep, 
are  more  effective  than  shaUow  ones:  they  should  always  be 
estimated  for,  when  the  open  main  drains  admit  of  their  being 
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cut  to  that  depth,  or  when,  by  a  moderate  outlay  per  acre,  the 
main  drains  can  be  cut  to  a  sufficient  depth ;  the  distance  be- 
tween the  parallel  drains  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  texture 
of  the  soil, — ^forty  feet  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule. 


OPEN   MAIN  DRAINS. 


Main  drains  should  have  gradients  of  such  inclination,  and 
be  sunk  to  a  depth  that  will  admit  of  the  above  stipulations,  as 
to  the  discharge  of  the  submain  drains  being  carried  out.  They 
should  have  such  width  at  bottom  and  side  slopes  as  may  be 
necessary ;  and  be  free  of  sharp  angles,  projecting  stones,  and 
other  impediments  to  the  quick  discharge  of  the  waters. 

"  The  spoil  or  material  raised  in  sinking  and  improving  the 
drains,  where  not  available  for  filling  up  useless  holes  or  drains, 
should  be  removed  to  a  proper  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
main  drains,  and  dressed  off  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

''  The  abutments  and  piers  of  such  bridges  as  have  sufficient 
breadth  of  water-way,  should,  if  necessary,  be  carefully  under- 
pinned; and  those  bridges  which  are  insufficient  to  discharge 
floods,  should  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt  of  suitable  dimensions. 


COVEBED   MAIN   DRAINS. 

"  Whenever,  from  the  nature  of  the  lands,  the  extent  of  the 
district  under  drainage,  and  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  voided, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  form  covered  main  drains  to  receive  the 
water  discharged  from  the  submains,  their  dimensions  must  be 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  water  to  be  voided,  well  flagged  or 
paved  at  bottom,  the  sides  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  covered 
with  a  flag  or  arch  at  top. 


SUBMAINS. 

"The  submains  to  be  of  such  depth  and  width  at  top  and  bot- 
tom as  may  be  necessary.  The  fall  in  each  to  be  as  great  as  the 
above-described  main  drainage  of  the  district  will  allow,  and  not 
to  be  allowed  to  nm  beyond  a  suitable  length  without  discharging 
itself  into  a  covered  or  open  main  drain. 
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THE  MINOB  DRAINS 

"  To  be  of  such  depth,  width  at  top  and  bottom,  and  at  such 
distance  apart,  as  will  secure  the  perfect  drainage  of  the  land,  to 
be  run  in  a  straight  direction  parallel  to  each  other,  directly  up 
and  down  the  declivity,  unless  where  the  declivity  happens  to  be 
very  steep,  and  then  to  be  carried  across  the  fall  at  such  an  angle 
as  to  secure  a  free  discharge  for  the  water.  The  fall  in  each 
minor  drain  to  be  as  great  as  the  main  drainage  and  submain 
drainage,  previously  described,  will  admit. 

"  In  filling  in  the  stones,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
bottom  of  the  drain  be  clean,  and  that  no  clay  or  dirt  be  put  in 
with  them  ;  a  sod,  grass  side  down,  or  a  few  inches  of  tough  clay, 
to  be  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  stones,  and  trodden  firmly. 
The  drain  should  then  be  filled  up  with  the  stuff  previously  sho- 
velled out,  observing  to  keep  the  active  soil  for  the  top.  The 
putting  in  of  the  stones  to  be  commenced  at  the  highest  part  or 
head  of  the  drain. 

"  In  using  draining  pipes  or  other  tiles,  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  be  laid  firmly  on  the  bottom  for  their  entire  length,  so 
as  to  prevent  them  being  deranged  by  the  filling  of  the  drain,  and 
that  the  points  be  fitted  as  closely  together  as  possible. 

"  In  cases  of  unfavourable  ground,  caused  by  running  sand  or 
otherwise,  whereby  the  level  of  the  conduit  might  be  deranged, 
collared  pipe  tiles  offer  considerable  advantages  in  the  way  of 
remedy. 

"  When  gripes  may  be  necessary  on  the  sides  of  farm  roads, 
they  should  be  on  the  field  side  of  the  fences." 

SPECIFICATION  FOE  MAIN  DRAINAGE. 

OPEN   MAIN   DRAINS. 

"  The  deepening  and  improving  of  the  main  drain.  No.  • , 

is  to  be  commenced  at  the  point on  the  accompanying  map, 

and  from  thence  a  gradient  carried  up  to  the  point ,  having 

an  inclination  of  at  least feet  per  statute  mile,  and  sunk  to 

the  depth  of feet.    It  shall  be feet  wide  at  bottom,  and 

the  side  slopes  shall  average at  least,  unless  in  rock  cutting, 

when  the  side  slopes  may  be  diminished  to  six  inches  to  one  foot; 
all  sharp  angles,  projecting  stones,  and  other  impedimenta  Us  tk% 


•'« 
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free  discharge  of  the  water,  must  be  carefully  removed.  The 
spoil  or  material  raised  in  sinking  and  improving  the  drain,  when 
not  immediately  used  for  top-dressing  the  adjoining  lands,  or  for 
filling  useless  holes  or  drains,  is  to  be  removed  to.  a  distance  of 

feet  from  the  edge  of  the  main  drain,  and  dressed  ojQT  in  a 

workmanlike  manner. 

**  The  bridge  marked  at  the  point on  the  accompanying 

mBip  to  be . 

''  The  whole  to  be  executed  in  a  proper  and  workmanlike  manner, 
and  the  works  to  be  maintained  in  good  order  for  so  long  as  any 
interest  shall  be  payable  for  the  money  advanced  on  account  of  its 
execution." 

SPECIFICATION  FOE  THOKOUGHDKAINAGE 

(WITH  TILES). 

COVERED   MAIN   DRAINS. 

"  These  shall  be  cut  ffty-four  inches  deep,  thirty-six  inches  wide 
at  top,  twenty-four  inches  wide  at  bottom ;  the  materials  used  in 
them  shall  be  double  row  of  three-inch  pipe  tiles. 

"  The  side  walls  shall  be  inches  in  height, inches 

thick,  and  well at  bottom.     They  shall  be  covered  with  a 

flag  not  less  than in  thickness. 

SUBMAINS. 

"  These  shall  be  cut  fifty  inches  deep,  thirty  inches  wide  at  top, 
eighteen  inches  wide  at  bottom.  They  shall  be  carried  along  the 
low  side  of  the  fields,  or  portions  of  land  to  be  drained,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  fence  of  fifteen  feet,  and  through  natural  hollows 
where  necessary.  No  submain  to  be  allowed  to  run  beyond  a 
length  of  two  hundred  yards  without  discharging  itself  into  a 
covered  or  open  main  drain. 

MINOR   DRAINS. 

"  These  shall  be  cut  forty-eight  inches  deep,  sixteen  inches  wide  at 
top,  ^w  inches  wide  at  bottom,  and  at  a  distance  of  forty  feet 
apart.  They  shall  be  run  in  a  straight  direction,  parallel  to  each 
other,  directly  up  and  down  the  declivity  (when  possible).  No 
minor  drain  to  be  allowed  to  run  beyond  a  length  of  two  hundred 
yarda  without  discharging  itself  into  a  submain. 
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FILLING   IN. 
Si       ~~    '         ~       ' 


All  the  drains  (or  a  large  number  of  them)  having  been  opened 
and  cut  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  it  being  ascertained  that 
no  water  is  standing  in  any  of  them,  the  filling  in  may  be  com- 
menced. 

MINOR  DRAINS. 

*'  Into  each  minor  drain  shall  be  put  pipe  tiles  twelve  inches  in 
length,  one-and-a-half  inch  in  the  ope,  for  one  hundred  yards,  com- 
mencing from  the  upper  end  of  the  drain,  and  pipe  tiles  twelve 
inches  in  length,  one-and-three-qvarter  inch  in  the  ope,  in  con- 
tinuation from  thence  to  the  submains. 

SUBMAINS. 

"  Into  each  submain  shall  be  put  pipe  tiles  twdve  inches  in  length, 
two  inches  in  the  ope,  for  one  hundred  yards,  commencing  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  drain,  and  pipe  tiles  twelve  inches  in  length,  three 
inches  in  the  ope,  in  continuation  to  the  end  or  point  where  tliey 
discharge  themselves. 

GENERAL   RULES. 

"  All  tiles  to  be  of  good  sound  material,  and  well  burned.  The 
tiles  shall  be  laid  firmly  on  the  bottoms  of  the  drains  for  their 
entire  length ;  the  joints  fitted  as  closely  as  possible,  they  shall 
be  carefully  covered  with  a  thin  grassy  sod  or  screen.  The  stuff  pre- 
viously taken  out  of  the  drains  shall  then  bp  returned,  observing 
to  keep  the  active  soil  uppermost. 

"  The  mouths  of  the  covered  main  or  submain  drains  shall  be 
built  about  with  solid  masonry  set  in  mortar,  carried  up  with  the 
same  slope  as  the  sides  of  the  open  main  di'ain,  into  which  they 
discharge  themselves. 

"  Before  laying  the  tiles,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
bottom  of  the  drains  be  cle,an.  The  putting  in  of  the  tiles  to  be 
commenced  at  the  highest  point  or  head  of  the  drains. 

*'  In  case  of  an  entire  field  being  thorough-drained,  a  drain 
shall  be  cut  at  the  top  of  it,  parallel  to  the  fence,  and  running  at 
a  distance  from  it  equal  to  one-half  of  the  distance  between  each 
of  the  minor  drains,  into  one  or  more  of  which  (as  may  be  neces- 
sary) it  shall  discharge  itself.  The  remainder  of  the  minor 
dndns  to  be  discontinued  at  a  distance  from  this  drain  equal  U^ 
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one-half  the  entire  distance  between  each  of  the  minor  drains ; 
this  drain  to  be  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  filled  with  the  same 
materials,  and  in  like  manner,  as  the  above  described. 

"  No  open  drain  shall  run  into  a  closed  one. 

"  In  passing  through  unfavourable  ground,  caused  by  running 
sand  or  otherwise,  whereby  the  level  of  the  conduit  might  be  de- 
ranged, and  where  pipe  tiles  are  the  materials  used  for  forming 
the  conduit,  collars  must  be  used,  so  as  to  connect  the  ends  of  the 
tiles,  and  they  must  be  fitted  as  closely  as  possible. 

"  Soles  must,  in  all  cases,  be  used  when  laying  single  D  tiles, 
and  they  must  be  so  laid  that  the  ends  of  the  tiles  shall  rest 
equally  on  them ;  when  inverted  D  tiles  are  used,  they  shall  also 
be  connected  from  end  to  end  by  placing  one-half  of  the  upper 
tiles  on  one-half  of  the  adjoining  tiles  below  them. 

"  The  whole  to  be  executed  in  a  proper  and  workmanlike 
manner ;  and  the  work  to  be  maintained  in  like  good  order  as 
when  approved  of  at  its  completion,  for  so  long  as  any  interest 
shall  be  payable  for  the  money  advanced  on  account  of  its 
execution."  [CoUarafor  up  to  ^-inch  pipes  can  be  had  at  the  Florence 
Court  Tilery.'] 

SPECIFICATION  FOE  THOKOUGH-DRAINAGE  (WITH 

BROKEN  STONES). 

GOVEBED     MAIN    DRAINS. 

"  These  shall  be  cut  forty-two  inches  deep,  thirty  inches  wide 
at  top,  twenty-four  inches  wide  at  bottom ;  the  materials  used  in 
them  shall  be . 

"  The  side  walls  in  them  shall  be  twelve  inches  in  height,  six 

inches  thick,  and  well  at  bottom.     They  shall  be  covered 

with . 

SUBMAINS. 

"  These  shall  be  cut  forty-two  inches  deep,  eighteen  inches 
wide  2X\jo^,  fourteen  inches  wide  at  bottom.  They  shall  be  car- 
ried along  the  low  side  of  the  fields,  or  portions  of  land  to  be 
drained,  at  a  distance  from  the  fences  of  thirteen  feet,  and 
through  natural  hollows,  where  necessary.  No  submain  to  be 
allowed  to  run  beyond  the  length  of  <me  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
without  discharging  itself  into  a  covered  or  open  main  drain. 
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MINOR  DRAINS. 


"  These  shall  be  cut  thirtysi'X  inches  deep,  fifteen  mches  wide 
at  Xfy^ifour  inches  wide  at  bottom,  and  at  a  distance  of  twenty- 
six  feet  apart.  They  shall  be  run  in  a  straight  direction,  parallel 
to  each  other,  directly  up  and  down  the  declivity  (when  possible). 
No  minor  drain  to  be  allowed  to  run  beyond  a  length  of  two 
hundred  yards  without  discharging  itself  into  a  submain. 

FILUNa  IN. 

"  All  the  drains  (or  a  large  number  of  them)  having  been 
opened  and  cut  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  it  being  ascertained 
that  no  water  is  standing  in  any  of  them,  the  filling  in  may  be 
commenced. 

MINOR  DRAINS. 


«( 


Into  each  minor  drain  shall  be  put  ten  inches  of  broken 
stones  in  depth,  the  stones  having  been  broken  to  a  size  not  ex- 
ceeding two-and-a-half  inches  in  diameter.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  bottom  of  the  drain  be  clean,  and  that  no  clay  or 
dirt  be  put  in  along  with  the  stones ;  a  sod  (or  clay,  as  may  be 
convenient)  three  inches  thick  shall  be  placed  carefully  on  top, 
and  the  whole  trampled  upon  or  rammed  hard.  The  drain  shall 
then  be  filled  up  with  the  stuff  previously  shovelled  out,  ob- 
serving to  keep  the  active  soil  for  covering  the  top.  The  putting 
in  of  the  stones  shall  invariably  be  commenced  at  the  highest 
part  or  head  of  the  drain. 

FILUNa   IN    SUBMAINS. 

''  In  each  submain  a  conduit  shall  be  formed  of  six  inches  in 
height, /cmr  inches  wide,  and  the  filling  in  completed  as  above 
described. 

■ 

GENERAL  RULES. 

**  The  mouths  of  the  covered  main  or  submain  drains  shall  be 
built  about  with  solid  masonry  set  in  mortar,  carried  up  with  the 
same  slope  as  the  sides  of  the  open  main  drain  into  which  they 
discharge  themselves. 

<'  Before  filling  in  the  stones,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
bottom  of  the  drains  be  clean,  and  that  no  clay  or  dirt  be  put  in 

A  A 
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along  with  them.  The  putting  in  of  the  stones  to  be  commenced 
at  the  highest  part  or  head  of  the  drains. 

"  In  case  of  an  entire  field  being  thorough-drained,  a  drain 
shall  be  cut  at  the  top  of  it,  parallel  to  the  fence,  and  running 
at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  one-half  the  distance  between  each 
of  the  minor  drains,  into  one  or  more  of  which  (as  may  be 
necessary)  it  shall  discharge  itself.  The  remainder  of  the  minor 
drains  to  be  discontinued  at  a  distance  from  this  drain,  equal  to 
one-half  the  entire  distance  between  each  of  the  minor  drains ; 
this  drain  to  be  of  the  same  dimensions,  to  be  filled  with  the 
same  material,  and  in  like  manner,  as  the  above  described. 

*'  No  open  drain  shall  run  into  a  closed  one. 

"  The  whole  to  be  executed  in  a  proper  and  workmanlike  man- 
ner, and  the  work  to  be  maintained  in  like  good  order  as  when 
approved  of  at  its  completion,  for  so  long  as  any  interest  shall  be 
payable  for  the  money  advanced  on  account  of  its  execution." 

One  of  the  oflficers  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works,  Ireland,  the  Inspector  of  Drainage  for  Ros- 
common, a  gentleman  residing  in  that  county,  writes 
to  me  as  follows,  with  reference  to  tile  and  broken 
stone  drains  on  the  carboniferous  formation  : — 

"  With  respect  to  tile  drainage  my  experience  has 
not  been  very  extensive,  as  the  proprietors  of  the  dis- 
trict, with  scarcely  any  exception,  give  a  decided 
preference  to  broken  stones ;  but  from  what  I  have 
seen,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  prefer  good  well- 
burnt  pipes  to  any  other  draining  material,  provided 
that  collars  be  used,  but  not  otherwise.  As  to  the 
best  diameters,  I  have  found  the  li"  collared  pipes 
of  the  Clonbrock  Tile  Works  (now  closed)  very  satis- 
factory; but  when  the  length  of  minor  drains  ex- 
ceeded 100  yards,  I  should  like  an  increase  to  li  or 
IJ.  For  submains  (say  150  or  180  yards  long)  I 
have  recommended  pipes  of  2  inches,  2i,  and  3 
inches  in  succession^  all  of  which  were  to  be  had 
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with  collars :  if  4-incli  pipes  were  to  be  had  with 
collars,  I  should  have  recommended  longer  submains. 
The  larger-sized  pipes  are  not  provided  with  collars 
in  our  present  tileries,  and  on  this  account  I  generally 
put  a  note  on  the  margin  of  the  printed  form,  sug^ 
gesting  that  a  stone  du€t  of  the  ordinary  size  of 
submain,  sag  6  inches  in  height  and  4  inches  wide, 
be  substitvied  for  the  tile  filling. 

"  I  decidedly  prefer  an  open  duct  to  broken  stone 
filling ;  and  in  nine-tenths  of  my  own  drainage  I 
have  made  the  minor  drains  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
submain,  with  an  open  stone  conduit ;  the  only  differ- 
ence being,  that  the  minor  drains  are  a  few  inches 
shallower,  with  a  smaller  duct.  The  increase  of 
expense  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  when  the  substratum  (as 
very  frequently  occurs  here)  is  a  fine  calcareous  gravel, 
containing  40  to  60  per  cent,  carbonate  of  lime,  the 
additional  spoil  is  a  very  cheap  fertilizer  for  the  land. 

"  With  respect  to  depths  and  distances  apart,  the 
two  most  commonly  used  in  my  specification  are 
3i  feet  deep,  33  feet  apart, — and  4  feet  deep,  42 
feet  apart.  These  arrangements  will  not  suit  all 
cases,  and  I  vary  accordingly.  Thus,  in  one  case 
of  exceedingly  retentive  land  of  peculiar  texture, 
4  feet  drains,  27  feet  apart,  produced  the  required 
result,  while  in  another,  3 J  feet  drains,  66  feet  apart, 
effected  all  that  was  required.  In  the  latter  case 
there  was  a  mixed  soil,  which  might  be  described 
as  "  half  wet ;"  yet  the  water  lingered  suflSciently 
long  to  make  the  land  unsound  for  sheep,  and  greatly 
to  injure  the  crops  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity." 

Mr.  Josiah  Parkes  says,  in  1843  : — "  Experiment 
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and  experience  have  rapidly  induced  the  adoptioti 
of  a  system  of  parallel  drains,  considerably  deeper, 
and  less  frequent,  than  those  commonly  advocated 
by  professed  drainers,  or  in  general  tise.  I  gave 
several  instances  of  this  practice  in  Kent  in  the 
Eeport  of  last  year,  1843,  already  alluded  to,  and 
it  is  rapidly  extending.  Mr.  Hammond  stated  to 
you  that  he  drained  ^  stiff  clays  2  feet  deep,  and  24 
feet  between  the  drains,  at  £3  4^.  3rf.  per  acre, 
and  porous  soils  3  feet  deep,  33i  feet  asunder,  at 
£2  5s.  2d.  per  acre.'  I  now  find  him  continuing 
his  drainage  at  4  feet  deep,  wherever  h6  can  obtain 
the  outfall,  from  a  conviction  founded  on  the  ex- 
perience of  a  cautious  progressive  practice  as  to  the 
depth  and  distance,  that  depth  consists  with  economy 
of  outlay  as  well  as  with  superior  eflfect:  He  has 
found  4-feet  drains  to  be  efficient,  at  50  feet  asunder, 
in  soils  of  varied  texture — ^not  uniform  clays — and 
executes  them  at  a  cost  of  about  £2  5^.  per  acre, 
being  IS*.  4rf.  for  871  pipes,  and  £1  6^.  6d.  for 
53  rods  of  digging.  Communications  haye  been 
recently  made  to  me  by  several  respectable  Kentish 
farmers,  of  the  satisfactory  performance  of  drains 
deeply  laid  in  the  Weald  clays,  at  distances  ranging 
from  30  to  40  feet,  but  I  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  personally  inspecting  these  drainages. 

"  The  following  little  table  shows  the  actual  and 
respective  cost  of  the  above  three  cases  of  under- 
draining,  calculated  on  the  effects  really  produced, 
that  is,  on  the  masses  of  earth  effectively  relieved 
of  their  surplus  water  at  an  equal  expense.  I  con- 
ceive this  to  be  the  true  expression  of  the  work 
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done,  as  a  mere  statement  of  the  cost  of  drainage 
per  acre  of  surface  conveys  but  an  imperfect,  in- 
deed a  very  erroneous,  idea  of  the  substantive  and 
useful  expenditure  on  any  particular  system.  This 
will  be  apparent  on  reference  to  the  two  last  columns 
of  the  table,  which  give  the  cost  in  cubic  yards  and 
square  yards  of  soil  drained  for  one  penny,  at  the 
above  mentioned  prices,  depths,  and  distances. 


Depth  of  drains, 
in  feet. 

Distance 

between  the 

drains,  in  feet. 

Mass  of  soil 

drained  per  acre, 

in  onbio  ^riffds. 

Mass  of  soil 

drained  for  one 

penny,  in  onbia 

.yards. 

Snrf  ac9  of  soil 
drained  for  one 
penny,  in  square 
-  yalPds. 

2 
3 

4 

24 
60 

,  3226} 
6453 

41 
8-93 
12-bO       , 

6-27 
8-93 
8-96 

"  I  may  tere  observe,  that  Mr.  Sammpnd,  when 
draining  tenacious  clays,  chooses  the  month  of 
February  for  the  work,  when  he  lays  his  pipes 
(just  covering  them  with  clay  to  prevent  crumbs 
from  getting  in),  and  leaves  the  trenches  open 
through  March,  if  it  be  drying  weather,  by  which 
means  he  finds  the  cracking  of  the  soil  much  accele- 
rated, and  the  cojnplete  action  of  the  drains  ad- 
vanced a  full  season.  The  process  of  cracking  naay, 
doubtless,  be  hastened  bpth  by  a  choice  of  the 
period  of  the  year  in  which  drains  are  piade,  and 
by  such  a  management  of  the  surface  as  to  expose 
it  to  the  full  .force  of  atmospheric  evaporation/' 

With  reference  to  drains,  we  have  knowu  a  case 
in  the  Queen's  County  in  which  inch  pipes  had  to 
be  taken  up,  and  pipes  of  2i-inch  bore  substituted. 
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The  drains  were  40  feet  apart,  and  4  feet  deep,  and 
the  pipes  had  collars.  The  minor  drains  should 
discharge  into  snbmains  at  convenient  distances, 
say  100  yards,  on  flat  grounds.  Small  pipes  will 
choke  unless  the  velocity  in  them  be  sufl&cient  to 
carry  off  deposits,  and  the  diameters  should  vary 
according  to  the  inclinations  of  the  ground,  and 
distance  apart  of  the  drains. 

Mr.  Mechi,  in  1844,  lays  down  the  following 
rules  : — 

"  1st. — That  it  is  not  the  size  or  form  of  the  drains 
that  regulate  perfect  drainage;  but  the  depth  at 
which  they  are  placed.  The  depth  also  governs  the 
distances  at  which  the  drains  should  be  cut  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  soil. 

"  2nd. — ^The  pipes  of  1-inch  bore,  without  stones, 
are  amply  sufl&cient,  placed  at  4  feet  deep  and  30 
feet  wide  in  dense  soils,  and  the  same  depth  and  50 
feet  wide  in  mixed  soils. 

"  3rd. — The  deep  drains  receive  more  water  than 
shallow  ones,  and  consequently  lay  dry  a  greater 
extent  of  ground. 

"4th. — The  deep  drains  hegin  and  end  running 
sooner  than  shallow  ones^  and  carry  off  more  water 
in  a  given  time. 

"5th. — ^That  where  shallow  drains  are  made  and 
deep  ones  cut  below  them,  the  shallow  ones  no  longer 
act,  all  the  water  passing  to  the  deeper  drains. 

"  6th. — That  when  round  stones  are  used  as  well  as 
pipes,  the  latter  should  always  be  placed  at  the 
bottom,  as  I  find,  practically,  water  flows  more 
quickly  through  pipes  than  amongst  stones. 
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'  "  Before  persons  begin  draining,!  wonld  recommend 

their  perusing  attentively  the  facts  developed  by 

Mr.  Parkes,  at  pages  39  and  40,  and  my  remarks  at 

page  36  of  Letters  on  Agricultural  Improvements. 

'^  Pipes  made  to  socket  into  each  other  (by  Ford's 

TABLE  showing  a  Return  of  the  number  of  Acres  thorough-drained 
in  the  years  1843  and  1844,  by  the  different  Competitors  for 
Sir  Richard  O'DonnelVs  Gold  Medal,  together  with  the  Average 
Prices  per  Perch,  and  Cost  per  Acre  respectively.  (Given  in 
Reports  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland.) 


Compeiiton. 


Marquess  ofWaterford 


Viscount  Templetown 
Sir  R  O'Donnell,  Bart 
The  Earl  of  Caledon  . 

J.  L.  W.  Naper,  Esq. . 


Lord  Blajney    • 


Ntunber 

of  statute 

acres. 


1.    B.    p. 
501  2  15 


564  0  25 
661  0  0 
321  0  19 

254  1  29 


201  2  30 


Ntunber 

of 

statute 

perches. 


66,900 


54,851 
53,478 
47,183 

34,433 


84,634 


Average 

price  per 

statute 

perch. 


9(2.  in 
1842,  re- 
duced to 

&\d.  in 
1845. 

4.\d. 

U. 

4(2. 

9|(2. 


5(2. 


Average 

price  per 

statute 


acre. 


Je5in 
1842,  re- 
duced to 
dg32«.8(2. 
in  1845. 

^1  14  4 

1  12  4 

2  9  5 

5    8  3 


3  12  0 


Gost  to  the 
tenants. 


6  per  cent. 

charged  to 

the  rent. 


£500  0  0 

408  6  0 

396  9  9 

700  7  4 


427  18  0 


Rate  of  wages 

per  day  and 

by  task  woik. 


8(1.  a  day. 

lOd.  to  1«.  a 
day, 

7(2.  a  day 
in  Winter, 
and  10(2.  in 
Summer. 

10(2.  \a  U.  a 
day. 


TABLE  showing  a  Return  of  the  numher  of  Acres  thorou^fh-drained 
by  Proprietors,  for  the  Society's  Gold  Medal,  and  the  Avera^ge 
Prices  per  Perch  and  per  Acre  respectively. 


The  Earl  of  Erne  .    . 

A.      B.      p. 

110  0  37 

p. 

•  • 

. . 

£    8.    d. 
3  12  3 

• . 

•  • 

Lord     Dufferin     and 
Olanhoye  .    .    .    . 

203  1    0 

29,478 

lOid. 

6  11  9 

. . 

1«.  per  day. 

Messrs.  Andrews   .    . 

117  1    4 

16,614 

did. 

5  15  0 

•  • 

18(2.  per  day. 

Dr.O*Neill   .    .    .    . 

115  0  12 

. . 

.  • 

2  16  3 

. . 

7(2.  to  8(2.  a 
day. 
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Patent  Socketing  Machine)  are  best  adapted  to  loose 
or  mixed  soils." 

Pipes  laid,  however,  too  near  the  surface,  are 
frequently  choked  with  the  roots  of  plants.  The 
principal  advantage  of  submains  alongside  open 
mains  is,  that  the  mouths  of  the  minor  drains 
should  not  be  choked  from  vegetation,  and  that  the 
water  from  them,  flowing  into  and  taken  up  by  this 
submain,  may  be  discharged  by  a  few  apertures 
only,  and  thereby  keep  themselves  open,  or  as  much 
so  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  The  fore- 
going tables  show  the  cost  per  statute  acre,  in 
Ireland,  of  thorough-drainage,  which  must  vary  with 
circumstances,  locality,  and  the  value  of  labour. 

The  average  cost  per  statute  acre  for  Sir  Bichard 
O'Donnell's  Gold  Medal,  was  £3  6*.  Id.,  and 
£4  13^.  lOd.  for  the  Society's  Gold  Medal ;  average 
of  both,  £4  per  statute  acre  nearly. 

The  average  number  of  acres  now  annually  im- 
proved in  Ireland,  is  about  5530,  at  an  average  cost 
per  acre  of  £4  17*. 

In  Ireland,  thorough-drainage  is  almost  generally 
carried  out  by  loan,  under  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works,  and  there  is  no  branch  of  the  public 
service  has  given  more  satisfaction  to  owners  of  pro- 
perty. The  works  are,  we  believe,  always  executed 
within  the  estimates,  and  the  owner  having  the  ex- 
penditure in  his  own  hands,  can  satisfy  himself  of 
its  proper  application.  No  loans  are  made  unless 
where  immediately,  or  prospectively,  a  return  of 
6J  per  cent,  is  estimated  on  the  expenditure,  a  rent 
charge  for  this  amount  being  made  for  22  years. 
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TABLE  ikoviing  Estimates  of  the  Quantitks  and  General  Cost  for 
the  Tkorough-Drawioge  of  a  Btatute  Acre  of  Land,  with  Broken- 
Stones  or  Tiles,  udth  the  distances  apart  for  different  cIom  toils. 


IJ 

M.^ 

C.Wo,.ra.l«r 

Nm-i™ 

DfiMrtpUon  ollKia,  saoBon 
or  pksUbI  diota,  ana  uoi*. 

11 

per 

oicuj 

braki^ 

*""4S!' 

« 

P" 

"^ 

UDHr. 

BtOUBS. 

"'"'■ 

/ 

F*al. 

PercbeB. 

Co.  jda. 

Co.  jds 

e    I. 

\   «™.»| 

12 

230 

277 

38-5 

7     6 

3,S30 

IS 

203 

255| 

35'5 

6  15 

4 

3,361 

14 

IB8i 

237 

83-0 

6    G 

8 

8,111 

Hard  aubscFil   stiff  and 

16 

176 

331 

30-8 

5  17 

4 

2,804 

sandy  day  drBins,  from  . 

18 

166 

207 

28-9 

6  XO 

0 

2,722 

13  td  30  feat  apart,  at 

17 

15Si 

19SJ 

27-2 

6    3 

6! 

2,S02 

6<I.  per  lineal  peroh. 

18 

146i 

184 

25-9 

4  n 

H 

2,420 

19 

139 

173 

24-3 

4  13 

0 

2,293 

20 

133 

166i 

281 

4  e 

0 

2,178 

21 

lasi 

I82i 

29-3 

4  14 

6 

2,074 

aa 

lao 

I74i 

881 

4  10 

0 

1,971 

23 

115 

Ifi7 

aii-fl 

4    6 

3 

1,S94 

Freestone  bottom  drains, 

Si 

110 

169^ 

25-7 

4    2 

1,816 

from    20    to    30   feet 

25 

105i 

lS3i 

24-7 

3  19 

li 

1,742 

apart,     at     9d.      per 

29 

lOlJ 

H71 

33-7 

3  16 

li 

1,676 

lineal  perch 

27 

97i 

142 

22-9 

3  13 

1,613 

as 

91 

13lli 

23'0 

3  10 

l.65fl 

as 

91 

1321 

21 '8 

3    8 

1,603 

30 

88 

127J 

20'S 

3     S 

1,462 

31 

85 

151  i 

247 

3  10  10 

1,405 

32 

82i 

147 

24fl 

3    8 

9 

1,361 

S3 

80 

142{ 

233 

3    S 

S 

1,820 

BedBofgnyel,  sand,  and 

31 

77| 

I38i 

sa-e 

3    4 

8J 

i,2ao 

rocky       BtratifiajUioo, 

33 

7fi( 

134 

219 

3  a 

H 

1,246 

from    30   \o    100    feet  < 

3B 

73J 

130i 

21-3 

8    I 

11 

1,210 

apart,    at     lOi.     per 

37 

71 

120J 

20'6 

a  19 

2 

1,177 

line-d  Parf^h 

38 

59 

123 

20'0 

2  17 

6 

1,146 

39 

67i 

11  Si 

19-6 

2  16 

U 

1,117 

40 

851 

llSi 

191 

2  14 

8i 

1,089 

100 

37 

47 

8-0 

1    3 

6 

436 
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ARTERIAL  DRAINAOB. 

The  effect  of  thorough-drainage  on  the  arterial 
channels  of  a  district,  is  to  discharge  the  rain-fall 
into  the  main  channels  in  a  shorter  time  than  before, 
particularly  during  wet  seasons.  This^  frequently 
causes  floods  to  rise  higher  as  well  as  more  rapidly. 
During  dry  seasons  the  supply  is  less,  and  so  far, 
when  it  is  limited,  an  injury  is  done  to  the  adjacent 
districts  requiring  it  for  use.  The  eflfect  of  ob- 
structions in  the  main  channel  is  to  impound  the 
upland  water,  sometimes  made  available  for  water 
power  or  navigation  purposes,  but  in  general,  to  the 
injury  of  the  drainage  of  adjacent  lands,  and  the 
regimen  of  the  river,  particularly  in  flat  districts. 
The  arterial  drainage  in  Ireland  has  eflfected  a  vast 
amount  of  good,  but  up  to  1853  the  estimates  appear 
to  have  been  usually  doubled  ;  the  estimates  for 
eleven  of  these  works  being  £124,647,  and  the  ex- 
penditure, £293,532.  The  average  cost  per  acre,  on 
the  land  improved  by  these  projects,  varied  from 
£1  19^.  8d.  to  £5  17^.  7rf.,  the  average  of  the 
eleven  districts  being  £4  3^.,  which  is  about  the 
average  for  thorough-drainage.* 

The  following  table  affords  valuable  information  of 
the  cost  of  arterial  drainage  works  in  Ireland:  it 
is  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
June  I6th,  1853. 

*    See  Parliamentary  Keport,  by  Sir  Bichard  Griffith,   Sir 
W.  Cubitt,  and  Jas.  M.  Kendel,  June  16th,  1863. 
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The  abstract  of  84  arterial  drainage  awards,  made 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland, 


Nnmber  of 
districts 
dramed. 

Total 

combined 

catchment 

acreage  of 

districts. 

Area  of 
flooded  lands* 

Average  oostof 

arterial  drainage 

per  acre  improyed 

by  drainage. 

£     8.     d. 

13  districts 

90,832 

9,453 

8  14     2 

27         „ 

95,582 

11,679 

3  16     7 

19         „ 

287,466 

13,707 

4  17     3 

16         „ 

374,427 

29,452 

8  13     4 

2         „ 

49,840 

3,276 

6     0     0 

8         „ 

266,420 

21,033 

8     9     4 

84         „ 

1,114,067 

88,601 

8  17     7 

The  last  line  gives  the  general  average,  and  shows 
that  in  these  84  districts,  about  1  acre  in  13  is  the 
average  of  flooded  lands  to  the  catchment  area,  or 
8  per  cent,  nearly. 


SECTION  XIV. 

WATER  AND  HORSE  POWER. — FRICTION  BRAKE,  OR  DYNAMO- 
METER.—  CALCULATION  OF  THE  EFFECTIVE  POWER  OF 
WATER  WHEELS. — OVERSHOT,  UNDERSHOT,  AND  BREAST 
VERTICAL  WHEELS. — HORIZONTAL  WHEELS  AND  TURBINES. 
— HYDRAULIC   RAM. — ^WATER  ENGINE. 

Taking  the  representative  of  a  horse's  power  at 
33,000  foot-pounds*  or  33,000  lbs.  raised  one  foot 

♦  16,500  foot-pounds,  or  one  half  of  the  ahove,  is  much  nearer 
the  average  power  of  a  horse,  working  for  10  hours  only,  as  the 
work  is  ordinarily  done  through  the  country ;  33,000  lbs.  raised 
one  foot  per  minute,  is  equivalent  to  884  tons,  nearly,  raised  one 
foot  in  an  hour.  Therefore,  a  river  discharging  884  tons,  over  a 
fall  one  foot  high  in  an  hour,  or  884  tons,  over  a  fall  24  feet  high 
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high  in  one  minute,  the  theoretical  horse-power  of  an 
overfall  is  expressed  by  the  fall  in  feet,  multiplied  by 
the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  minute,  the  product 
multiplied  by  62^  (the  weight  in  lbs.,  nearly,  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  water),  and  divided  by  33,000.  The 
following  table  gives  the  weight  in  air  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  pure  water  at  different  temperatures,  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer. 


WEIGHT  OF  A  CUBIC   FOOT   OF  WATEB. 

The  weight  qfSQ  cubic  feet  of  water  is  one  ton,  nearly. 


Tempe- 

ratare,   in 

degrees. 

Weight  of  a 
cubic  foot    of 
water.  Pounds 

Avoirdapois. 

Tempe- 
rature, in 
degrees. 

^[eight  of  a 
cubic  foot   of 
water.  Pounds 

Aroirdupois. 

Tempe- 
rature, in 
degrees. 

Weight  of  a 
cubic  foot    of 
water.    Pounds 

Avoirdupois. 

82 

62-375 

51 

62-365 

69 

62-278 

83 

62 

377 

52 

62 

363 

70 

62 

272 

34 

62 

378 

53 

62 

359 

71 

62 

264 

35 

62 

379 

54 

62 

•356 

72 

62 

257 

36 

62 

380 

55 

62 

352 

73 

62 

249 

37 

62 

381 

56 

62 

349 

74 

62 

242 

38 

62 

381 

57 

62 

345 

75 

62 

234 

39 

62 

382 

58 

62 

340 

76 

62 

225 

40 

62 

382 

59 

62 

336 

77 

62 

217 

41 

62 

•381 

60 

62 

331 

78 

62 

208 

42 

62 

381 

61 

62 

326 

79 

62 

199 

48 

62 

380 

62 

62 

821 

80 

62 

190 

44 

62 

379 

63 

62 

316 

81 

62 

181 

45 

62 

•378 

64 

62" 

310 

82 

62 

172 

46 

62 

376 

65 

62 

304 

83 

62 

162 

47 

62 

•375 

66 

62 

298 

84 

62 

152 

48 

62 

373 

67 

62 

292 

85 

62 

142 

49 

62 

371 

68 

62-285 

86 

62 

132 

50 

62-368 

87 

62-122       1 

The  effective  power  of  a  fall  depends  on  the  nature, 

in  24  hours,  has  also  a  horse  power.  The  drainage  of  10  square 
miles,  with  an  average  collection  of  12  inches  annually  of  rain  in 
depth,  will  give  an  annual  unceasing  one-horse  power  for  each 
foot  of  fall  in  a  receiving  channel ;  or  five  square  miles  wiU  give 
the  same  result,  if  the  collection  amounts  to  24  inches  in  depth. 
The  collection  of  10  square  miles,  one  foot  deep,  yearly,  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  delivery  of  630  cubic  feet  per  minute,  for  the  same 
period.    . 
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proportions,  and  construction  of  the  wheel  or 
machine,  and  also  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
theoretical  power  is  applied.  When  the  velocity  of 
a  stream  acting  on  a  wheel  only  is  known,  the  theo- 
retical head.  A,  due  to  it  is  found  in  feet  from  the 
formula  h  =  -OISS  v^,  v  being  the  velocity  in  feet  per 
second. 

In  order  to  gauge  the  quantity  of  water  applied  to 
a  wheel,  and  thereby  determine  with  accnracy  its 
effective  power,  the  water  used  must  be  passed 
through  a  notch,  orifice,  or  over  a  weir,  the  coefficients 
for  which  had  been  previously  ascertained  from  expe- 
riment. Greater  accuracy  can  be  obtained  from 
gaugings  through  thin  plates,  or  planks  having  the 
down-stream  arrises  chamfered,  than  with  any  other 
form  of  orifice  or  notch  ;  and  when  it  can  be  effected, 
the  channel  above  should  be  sufficiently  enlarged  to 
prevent  the  effects  of  an  approaching  current.  We 
have  already  in  the  body  of  this  work  dwelt  in  detail 
on  the  various  formulae  required  for  gauging  under 
different  circumstances.  The  accuracy  of  the  results 
showing  the  effective  powers  of  wheels  depends  in 
the  first  place,  on  the  accuracy  of  the  gaugings  or 
estimates  of  the  quantity  of  water  used,  and  next  on 
the  fall  employed. 

FRICTION  BRAKE,  OR  DYNAMOMETER. 

The  power  applied  to  a  revolving  shaft  through  a 
water  wheel  of  any  construction,  is  the  weight  of 
water  multiplied  by  the  fall.  It  is  evident  that  the 
portion  of  this  power  available  to  turn  a  shaft  and 
machinery,  or  the  effective  power,  must  depend  on 
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the  constructioa  of  the  wheel,  as  a  portion  of  the 
theoretical  power  is  lost  mechanically,  in  applying  it; 
in  changes  of  direction,  friction,  eddies,  and  discharg- 
ing currents.  The  greater  the  effective  power  con- 
veyed to  a  shaft,  the  greater  becomes  the  power  of 
the  wheel,  or  medium  through  which  the  original 
power  is  transmitted.  The  mechanical  effect  produced 
by  a  reTolving  shaft  is  best  ipeasured  by  a  friction 
brake,  the  principle  of  which  is  as  follows.  In 
diagram  1,  Fig.  44,  let  the  friction  pulley  aa  be 


firmly  fixed  to  the  revolving  shaft  or  axis  of  the  wheel ; 
E  and  E,  two  wooden  clamps  grasping  the  friction 
puUy  by  means  of  the  screw  bolts,  delineated,  which 
can  be  tightened  on  the  axis,  and  also  to  the  arm  f, 
by  means  of  suitable  nnts.  The  more  tightly  the 
bolts  are  screwed,  the  greater  will  be  the  friction 
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between  the  friction  pulley  aa,  and  the  clamping 
pieces  be.  If,  while  the  f^xis  and  friction  pulley  a  a, 
are  revolving  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow, 
a  weight  be  applied  in  the  scale  at  i,  so  that  the  arm 
F  shall  not  be  carried  round,  but  remain  fixed ;  it  is 
clear  that  the  work  done  by  the  revolving  shaft  in 
one  revolution,  will  be  measured  by  the  circumference 
of  the  friction  pulley^  multiplied  by  the  friction  due 
to  the  pressure  on  it,  or  by  its  equivalent,  the  weight 
in  the  scale  i,  multiplied  by  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  whose  radius  is  l,  or  by  2  l  x  3 '141 59  x  ti?,  in 
which  expression  w  is  the  weight  in  lbs.  in  the 
scale  I.  If  n  be  the  number  of  revolutions  in  a* 
given  time,  say  one  minute,  we  shall  therefore  have 
the  useful  effect  of  the  wheel  on  the  shaft  in  foot- 
pounds per  minute,  equal  to 

2lx  3-14159  Xtt^Xn. 
We  have  also  the  power  of  the  water  acting  on  the 
wheel,  equal  to 

AxDx62-37, 
in  which  h  is  the  head  and  d  the  discharge  in  cubic 
feet  per  minute ;  therefore,  we  shall  have  for  the  ratio 
of  the  effect  to  the  power  the  expression 

2lx  314159  X  M?  Xn 
A  X  D  X  62-37 
If  the  revolving  shaft  be  horizontal,  the  weight  of 
the  arm  f,  acting  at  its  centre  of  gravity  and  reduced 
to  the  length  l,  where  the  weight  w  is  suspended,  will 
have  to  be  included  in  the  weight  w.  If  the  weight 
w  be  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  connexion  of  levers, 
or  other  mechanical  powers,  the  length  l  will  have  to 
be  determined  accordingly.      Diagram  2,  Kg.  44, 
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shows  the  Armstrong-brake ;  Diagram  3,  the  common 
form ;  and  Diagram  4,  Egen's  brake. 

Fig.  45,  is  a  general  representation  of  the  brake 


nsed  by  Francis,  in  the  Lowell  experiments.  The 
length  of  the  arm  of  the  brake  l,  was  9-745  feet ; 
the  length  of  the  yertical  arm  I  of  ttie  \ie\\  ctm^.  ^.'^ 
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feet ;  and  the  length  of  the  horizontal  arm  f  5  feet. 
The  following  detailed  description  is  by  Francis : — 

"  The  Friction  Pulley  A  is  of  cast-iron,  5*6  feet  in 
diameter,  two  feet  wide  on  the  face,  and  three  inches 
thick.  It  is  attached  to  the  vertical  shaft  by  the 
spider  b,  the  hub  of  which  occupies  the  place  on  the 
shaft  intended  for  the  bevel  gear. 

"  The  friction  pulley  has,  cast  on  its  interior  circum- 
ference, six  lugs,  CO,  corresponding  to  the  six  arms 
of  the  spider.  The  bolt  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  arms 
are  slightly  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  radius, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  friction  pulley  to 
expand  a  little  as  it  becomes  heated,  without  throwing 
much  strain  upon  the  sipider.  When  the  spider  and 
friction  pulley  are  at  the  same  temperature,  the  ends 
of  the  arms  are  in  contact  with  the  friction  pulley. 
The  friction  pulley  was  made  of  great  thickness  for 
two  reasons.  When  the  pulley  is  heated,  the  arms 
cease  to  be  in  contact  with  the  interior  circumference 
of  the  pulley,  consequently  they  would  not  prevent 
the  pressure  of  the  brake  from  altering  the  form  of 
the  pulley.  This  renders  great  stiffness  necessary  in 
the  pulley  itself.  Again,  it  is  found  that  a  heavy 
friction  pulley  insures  more  regularity  in  the  motion, 
operating,  in  fact,  as  a  fly-wheel,  in  equalizing  small 
irregularities. 

"  The  brakes  E  and  p  are  of  maple  wood ;  the  two 
parts  are  drawn  together  by  the  wrought-iron  bolts 
c  c,  which  are  two  inches  square. 

"  The  bell  crank  f',  carries  at  one  end  the  scale  i,  and 
at  the  other  the  piston  of  the  hydraulic  regulator  k  ; 
this  end  carries  also  the  pointer  l,  which  indicates 
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the  level  of  the  horizontal  arm.    The  vertical  arm  isi 
connected  with  the  brake  f,  by  the  link  m. 

^^IJie  hydravlic  reguiator  k,  shown  in  the  figures,  is  a 
very  important  addition  to  the  Prony  dynamometer, 
first  suggested  to  the  author  by  Mr.  Boyden,  in  1844. 
Its  ofl&ce  is  to  control  and  modify  the  violent  shocks 
and  irregularities,  which  usually  occur  in  the  action 
of  this  valuable  instrument,  and  are  the  cause  of  some 
uncertainty  in  its  indications. 

^^  The  hydraulic  regulator  used  in  these  experiments, 
consisted  of  the  cast-iron  cylinder  k,  about  1*5  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  bottom  of  plank,  which  was 
strongly  bolted  to  the  capping  stone  of  the  wheel  pit, 
as  represented  in  figure  1.  In  this  cylinder,  moves 
the  piston  n,  formed  of  plate-iron  0-5  inches  thick, 
which  is  connected  with  the  horizontal  arm  of  the  bell 
crank  by  the  piston  rod  o.  The  circumference  of  the 
piston  is  rounded  oflF,  and  its  diameter  is  about  tV  inch 
less  than  the  diameter  of  the  interior  of  the  cylinder. 
The  action  of  the  hydraulic  regulator  is  as  follows. 
The  cylinder  should  be  nearly  filled  with  water,  or 
other  heavy  inelastic  fluid.  In  case  of  any  irregularity 
in  the  force  of  the  wheel,  or  in  the  friction  of  the 
brake,  the  tendency  will  be,  either  to  raise  or  lower 
the  weight,  in  either  case  the  weight  cannot  move, 
except  with  a  corresponding  movement  of  the  piston. 
In  consequence  of  the  inelasticity  of  the  fluid,  the 
piston  can  move  only  by  the  displacement  of  a  portion 
of  the  fluid,  which  must  evidently  pass  between  the 
edge  of  the  piston  and  the  cylinder ;  and  the  area  of 
this  space  being  very  small,  compared  to  the  area  of 
the  piston,  the  motion  of  the  latter  must  be  alo^^ 
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giving  time  to  alter  the  tension  of  the  brake  screws 
before  the  piston  has  moved  far.  It  is  plain  that 
this  arrangement  must  arrest  all  violent  shocks,  but, 
however  violent  and  irregular  they  may  be,  it  is 
evident,  that,  if  the  mean  force  of  them  is  greater  in 
one  direction  than  in  the  other,  the  piston  must  move 
in  the  direction  of  the  preponderating  force,  the 
resistance  to  a  slow  movement  being  very  slight.  A 
small  portion  of  the  useful  effect  of  the  turbine  must 
be  expended  in  this  instrument,  probably  less,  how- 
ever, than  in  the  rude  shocks  the  brake  would  be 
subject  to  without  its  use. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  velocity  of 
the  wheel,  a  counter  was  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
vertical  shaft,  so  arranged,  that  a  bell  was  struck  at 
the  end  of  every  fifty  revolutions  of  the  wheel. 

"  To  lubricate  the  friction  pulley,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  it  cool,  water  was  let  on  to  its  surface 
in  four  jets,  two  of  which  are  shown.  These  jets  were 
supplied  from  a  large  cistern,  in  the  attic  of  the 
neighbouring  cotton  mill,  kept  full,  during  the  work- 
ing  hours  of  the  mill,  by  force  pumps.  The  quantity 
of  water  discharged  by  the  four  jets  was,  by  a  mean 
of  two  trials,  0-0288  cubic  feet  per  second. 

"  In  many  of  the  experiments  with  heavy  weights, 
and  consequently  slow  velocities,  oil  was  used  to 
lubricate  the  brake,  the  water,  during  the  experiment, 
being  shut  off.  It  is  found,  that,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  oil,  the  friction  between  the  brake  and 
the  pulley  is  much  greater  than  when  the  usual 
quantity  of  water  is  applied;  consequently,  the 
requisite  tension  of  the  brake  screws  is  much  less 
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with  the  oil,  as  a  lubricator,  than  with  water.  This 
may  not  be  the  whole  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  but, 
whatever  it  may  be,  the  ease  of  regulating  in  slow 
velocities  is  incomparably  greater  with  oil  as  a 
lubricator,  than  with  water  applied  in  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  keep  the  pulley  cool.  The  oil  was 
allowed  to  flow  on  in  two  fine  continuous  streams  ; 
it  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  pulley  from  becoming 
heated  sufficiently  to  decompose  the  oil,  after  running 
some  time,  which  was  distinctly  indicated  by  the 
smoke  and  peculiar  odour.  When  these  indications 
became  very  apparent,  the  experiment  was  stopped, 
and  water  let  on  by  the  jets,  until  the  pulley  was 
cooled.  As  the  pulley  became  heated,  the  brake 
screws  required  to  be  gradually  slackened.  Water, 
linseed  oil,  and  resin  oil,  were  each  used  for  lubrica- 
tion." 

Fig.  46  is  a  representation  of  a  brake  used  by 
Professor  Thomson,  at  Crawford  and  Lindsay's  mill, 
to  determine  the  power  of  a  turbine  put  up  there, 
by  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Armagh.  One  of  the  common 
causes  of  the  swinging  or  vibratory  jumps  of  the  arms 
F,  in  Figs.  44,  45,  and  46  is,  that  very  often  the 
friction  pulley,  or  d^um  a,  a,  must  be  made  in  two 
parts,  so  as  to  be  fixed  to  its  place  on  the  shaft. 
This  fixing  is  liable  to  give  an  oval  shape,  and  causes 
an  irregular  action  with  the  clamps  e,  e.  Oil  gives 
greater  regularity  of  motion  than  water,  but  without 
the  use  of  the  latter  abundantly,  the  friction  pulley 
would  usually  get  too  much  heated.  The  following 
calculations  from  practical  operations  will  point  out 
pretty  clearly  the  use  of  the  brake,  and  the  manner 
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{^  determining  the  useful  effect  in  the  tables  of  expe- 
riments, by  Francla  and  Thomson,  pp.  383  and  392  : — 


Fig.  4e. 


Length  of  the  brake,  l.  Fig.  46,  adjosted .    .     .    9-746  feet 

Effective  length  of  vertical  arm  I 4*5       „ 

Effective  length  of  horizontal  anuZ'    ....     6-0       „ 

The  effective    length   of  the   brake   was   therefore 

9  "745  X  5 

—^ —  =  2  X  10-827778feet;  and  the  circumference 

of  a  circle  of  this  radins  =  10-827778  x  3-14159  = 
68-0329  feet. 
In  the  first  experiment  on  the  Tremont  torbine, 
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page  393,  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel  per 
second  was  '89374,  and  the  weight  in  the  scale 
1443-34  lbs.  The  useful  eflfect  of  the  brake  was 
therefore  in  foot-pounds  per  second  68-0329  x 
•89374  X  1443-34  —  87680-3  lbs.  raised  one  foot  per 
second.  The  quantity  of  water  which  passed  the 
gauge-weir  in  cubic  feet  per  second  was  139-4206, 
and  the  total  fall  acting  on  the  wheel  12*864  feet; 
therefore,  the  total  power  of  the  water  acting  on  the 
wheel  was  12-864x139  4206x62-375=111870  feet, 
pounds  per  second,  62-375  being  taken  as  the  weight 
in  lbs.  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  32*"  Fahrenheit, 
The  ratio  of  the  useful  eflfect,  at  the  given  velocity  of 
the  wheel  (viz.  450  revolutions  in  503  5  seconds^,  to 

^  ^  .    .1.      ^       87680-3 
the  power  expended,  is  therefore  -.^^^g^Q  =i  -784,  or 

about  78j  per  cent.  The  eflfect  in  the  experiments 
generally  appears  to  have  been  a  maximum,  when 
the  velocity  of  the  interior  circumference  of  the  wheel 
was  about  66  per  cent,  of  the  velocity  due  to  the  fall  ; 
and  this  was  about  half  of  the  maximum  velocity, 
which  was  1-333  times  that  due  to  the  fall  alone, 
when  the  turbine  was  doing  no  work. 

In  Thomson's  brake  for  determining  the  useful 
eflfect  of  the  vortex  turbine,  erected  from  his  designs 
at  Bally sillan,  Ireland,  l  z=  4  ft.  2  in.,  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  that  would  be  described  by  the 
arm  3  14159  x  8  feet  4  inches.  =  26-18  feet.  In  the 
first  experiment,  taken  from  the  tabulated  results, 
page  383,  we  get  26-18,  the  circumference  multiplied 
by  46-31,  the  weight  in  lbs.,  and  the  product  by 
323-3,  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  equal 
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to  391,967  foot-pounds,  for  the  effect  transmitted 

from  the  turbine  or  work  done.    We  have  also  354*4, 

the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  passed  to  the 

wheel  per  minute,  multiplied  by  62-37,  the  weight  of 

a  cubic  foot  of  water  in  lbs.,  multiplied  by  23-73  feet, 

the  available  fall,   equal  to  524,526  foot-pounds: 

391  967 
therefore  504506 ^  ^^^  ^^  *^®  useful  effect,  that  in 

the  table  being  -7481,  which  probably  arose  from 
taking  a  different  weight  per  cubic  foot  for  the  water. 
Of  course  the  difference  is  immaterial.  The  drum 
attached  to  the  vortex  wheel  shaft  for  fixing  the 
brake  to,  was  in  two  parts,  bolted  together,  and 
firmly  enclosing  the  shaft.  It  was  of  cast-iron,  20 
inches  diameter,  and  8  inches  wide;  the  shaft  to 
which  it  was  attached  was  21  inches  diameter.  The 
arm  of  the  brake  was  5'-4"  x  6"  x  4:%  of  timber,  and 
extending  1  foot  2  inches  beyond  the  centre  of  the 
shaft  and  drum.  The  clamping  pieces  were  about 
2  feet  5  inches  long  externally. 

For  overshot  wheels  the  ratio  of  the  power  to 
the  effect  may  be  taken  as  3  to  2,  and  therefore  the 
effective  horse-power, — taking  33,000  foot-pounds 
per  minute  as  a  standard, — will  be  49,500  lbs.  of 
water  falling  one  foot  in  one  minute.  The  maximum 
effect  varies  with  the  construction  of  the  wheel. 
Smeaton  found  it  -76  times  the  theoretical  power ; 
Weisbach  -78  times  for  the  wheel  of  a  Stamp  Mill 
at  Frieberg,  which  was  23  feet  high,  3  feet  wide, 
carrying  48  buckets.*    To  find  the  effective  horse- 

*  Some  valuable  experiments  on  the  power  of  water  wheels  are 
given  by  Kennie,  in  Weale's  Quarterly  Papers  of  Engineering, 
vol.  vi.    They  however  require  reduction. 
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power,  the  theoretical  horse-power  must  be  here  di- 
vided by  the  coefficient  of  effect  -76  or  -78,  which  will 
give  43,600  foot-pounds,  or  43,300  foot-pounds  per 
minute.  The  followir^  experimental  results  from  a 
model  wheel  are  by  Smeaton. 

TABLE  conttUning  tht  Result  of  Sucteen  ExpmmenU,  <m  a  Model 
Overshot  Whed,  iy  Smeaton. 
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In  this  table  the  effective  power  of  the  water 
must  be  reckoued  upon  the  whole  descent,  because  it 
must  be  raised  that  height,  in  order  to  be  in  a 
condition  of  producing  the  same  effect  a  second  time. 
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The  ratios  between  the  powers  so  estimated^  and 
the  effects  at  the  maximum^  deduced  from  the  several 
sets  of  experiments,  are  exhibited  at  one  view,  in 
column  9,  of  Table  II. ;  and  from  hence  it  appears, 
that  those  ratios  differ  from  that  of  10  to  7'6  to  that 
of  10  to  5-2,  that  is,  nearly  from  4  to  3  to  4  to  2.  In 
those  experiments  where  the  heads  of  water  and 
quantities  expended  are  least,  the  proportion  is  nearly 
as  4  to  3,  but  where  the  heads  and  quantities  are 
greatest,  it  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  4  to  2  ;  and 
by  a  medium  of  the  whole,  the  ratio  is  that  of  3  to  2, 
nearly.  We  have  seen  before,  in  our  observations 
upon  the  effects  of  undershot  wheels,  that  the  general 
ratio  of  the  power  to  the  effect,  when  greatest,  was  3 
to  1 ;  the  effect^  therefore^  of  overshot  wheels ^  under  the 
same  circumstances  of  quantity  and  fall^  is  at  a 
medium  dovhh  to  that  of  the  undershot ;  andj  as  a 
consequence  thereof  that  non-elastic  bodies^  when  acting 
by  their  impulse  or  collision^  communicate  only  a  part 
of  their  original  power  ;  the  other  part  being  spent 
in  changing  their  figure,  in  consequence  of  the 
stroke. 

The  powers  of  water,  computed  from  the  height  of 
the  wheel  only,  compared  with  the  effects  as  in 
column  10,  appear  to  observe  a  more  constant  ratio: 
for,  if  we  take  the  medium  of  each  class,  which  is  set 
down  in  column  11,  we  shall  find  the  extremes  to 
differ  no  more  than  from  the  ratio  of  10  to  81  to  that 
of  10  to  8-5 ;  and  as  the  second  term  of  the  ratio 
gradually  increases  from  8-1  to  8-5,  by  an  increase  of 
head  from  3  inches  to  11,  the  excess  of  8-6  above  81 
is  to  be  imputed  to  the  superior  impulse  of  the  water 
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at  the  head  of  11  inches,  above  that  of  3  inches  :  so 
that  if  we  reduce  8*1  to  8,  on  account  of  the  impulse 
of  the  3-inch  head,  we  shall  have  the  ratio  of  the  power ^ 
computed  upon  the  height  of  the  wheel  onh/j  to  the 
effect  at  a  maximum^  as  10  to  ^  or  as  b  to  4:,  nearly ; 
and  from  the  equality  of  the  ratio  between  power  and 
effect  subsisting,  where  the  constructions  are  similar, 
we  must  infer,  that  the  effects^  as  well  as  the  powers, 
are  as  the  quantities  of  water  and  perpendicular 
heightSy  multiplied  together  respectively^ 

For  breast  wheels,  the  ratio  of  the  theoretical 
power  to  the  effective  pqwer  must  vary  considerably, 
the  mean  value  being  about  1  to  '6  and,  therefore,  the 
effective  horse-power  would  be  66,000  foot-pounds 
in  one  minute.  Morin  gives  an  eflBciency  of  from  '52 
to  '7.  Egen,  with  a  wheel  23  feet  in  diameter,  4i  feet 
wide,  having  69  ventilated  buckets,  very  well  con- 
structed, found  at  best  an  eflBciency  of  only  '62, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  48,  the  mean  amount 
being  '6.  Very  wide  wheels  give  a  larger  effect, 
sometimes  as  high  as  -7 ;  but  a  great  deal  depends  on 
the  manner  of  bringing  on  the  water  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  wheel  and  buckets. 

For  undershot  wheels  the  mean  eflfect  may  be 
taken  at  one-third  or  -33,  or  100,000  foot-pounds  in 
one  minute  for  an  eflfective  horse's  power;  a  maximum 
eflfect  of  -5  is  sometimes  approached,  and  a  minimum 
of  -26  or  less.  The  following  results,  obtained  from 
a  model,  are  given  by  Smeaton.  The  virtual  or 
effective  head  is  here  termed  the  theoretical  head 
due  to  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  at  the  circum- 
ference, which  was  75  inches  girth. 
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TABLE  containing  Ou  ResvU  of  TvmOy-seven  Experimmat, 
Model  Undenkot  Wheel,  by  Sfneaton. 
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Smeaton  derived  the  following  "maxims''  from 
the  foregoing  experiments.  Their  truth,  independent 
of  any  experiment,  will  be  apparent :- 

I, — That  the  virtual  or  effective  head  being  the  same,  the  effect  wiU 
be  nearly  as  the  quantity  of  water  expended. 

11. — That  the  expense  of  water  being  the  same,  the  effect  toiU  be 
nearly  as  the  height  of  the  virtual  or  effective  head. 

III. — That  the  quantity  of  water  expended  being  the  sam>e,  the  effect 
is  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

IV. — The  aperture  being  the  same,  the  effect  wHl  be  nearly  as  the  cube 
of  the  velocity  of  the  water. 

For    TURBINES    OR    HORIZONTAL    WHEELS,   a    USeful 

eflFect  of  two-thirds  or  '67  may  be  assumed,  or 
49,500  foot-pounds  in  a  minute  for  a  horse-power, 
and  the  efficiency  varies  from  -5  to  -8,  or  less.*  Pon- 
celet's  turbine  gives  an  efficiency  of  -5  to  -6.  Float- 
ing wheels  '38,  impact  wheels  from  -16  to  -4,  and 
Barker's  mill  from  -16  to  -35.  We  believe  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  turbine  has  been  too  often  over- 
estimated, and  that  the  great  advantage  of  this 
wheel,  as  a  medium  of  power,  is  derived  from  its 
capability  of  employment  for  all  falls,  whether  large 
or  small,  without  any  considerable  loss  of  eflFect. 
In  Ireland,  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Armagh,  was  amongst 
the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  apply  this  wheel  to  prac- 
tical purposes ;  and  Professor  Thomson  has,  in  his 

*  In  our  first  edition  we  gave  an  efficiency  of  '821,  on  the 
authority  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Bobinson,  Armagh,  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  iv.,  p.  214.  On  again 
glancing  over  this  paper,  we  believe  there  are  mistakes,  which 
vitiate  the  results  there  given;  first,  in  the  formula  for  calcu- 
lating the  discharge  over  the  weir,  and  next,  in  the  formula  for 
finding  the  eflfect  of  the  brake.  Francis  gives  an  efficiency  of  '88, 
p.  3,  Ids  book. 
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vortex  wheels,  produced,  we  believe,  the  highest  effi- 
ciencies which  have  yet  been  obtained  in  practice. 
In  the  experiments  on  the  Ballysillan  wheel,  higher 
efficiencies  would  probably  have  been  attained  with  a 
supply  pipe  of  larger  diameter.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  remarks,  at  pp.  171  and  172,  and  the  tables,  at 
pp.  152  and  191,  that  quite  apart  from  bends,  &c., 
a  loss  of  mechanical  power  always  results  from  the 
passage  through  orifices  and  pipes;  and  that  it 
is  necessary  to  take  this  loss  into  account,  before 
the  head  acting  on  the  wheel  can  be  accurately  used 
to  determine  its  effective  power.  The  table,  next  page, 
contains  the  experiments  on  the  Ballysillan  turbine. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  vortex  turbine,  read 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Belfast, 
in  1852,  are  also  by  Professor  Thomson : — 

"Numberless  are  the  varieties,  both  of  principle 
and  of  construction,  in  the  mechanisms  by  which 
motive  power  may  be  obtained  from  falls  of  water. 
The  chief  modes  of  action  of  the  water  are,  however, 
reducible  to  three,  as  follows  : — First,  the  water  may 
act  directly  by  its  weight  on  a  part  of  the  mechanism 
which  descends  while  loaded  with  water,  and  ascends 
while  free  from  load.  The  most  prominent  example 
of  the  application  of  this  mode  is  afforded  by  the 
ordinary  bucket  water  wheel.  Secondly,  the  water 
may  act  by  fluid  pressure,  and  drive  before  it  some 
yielding  part  of  a  vessel  by  which  it  is  confined. 
This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  water  acts  in  the  water 
pressure  engine,  analogous  to  the  ordinary  high-pres- 
sure steam-engine.  Thirdly,  the  water,  having  been 
brought  to  its  place  of  action  subject  to  the  pressure 
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due  to  the  height  of  fall,  may  be  allowed  to  issue 
through  small  orifices  with  a  high  velocity,  its  inertia 
being  one  of  the  forces  essentially  involved  in  the 
communication  of  the  power  to  the  moving  part  of 
the  mechanism.  Throughout  the  general  class  of 
water  wheels  called  turbines,  which  is  of  wide  extent, 
the  water  acts  according  to  some  of  the  variations  of 
which  this  third  mode  is  susceptible.  In  our  own 
country,  and  more  especially  on  the  Continent,  turbines 
have  attracted  much  attention,  and  many  forms  of 
them  have  been  made  known  by  published  descrip- 
tions. The  subject  of  the  present  communication  is  a 
new  water  wheel,  which  belongs  to  the  same  general 
class,  and  which  has  recently  been  invented  and 
brought  successfully  into  use  by  the  author. 

"In  this  machine  the  moving  wheel  is  placed  within 
a  chamber  of  a  nearly  circular  form.  The  water  is 
injected  into  the  chamber  tangentially  at  the  circum- 
ference, and  thus  it  receives  a  rapid  motion  of  rotation. 
Eetaining  this  motion  it  passes  onwards  towards  the 
centre,  where  alone  it  is  free  to  make  its  exit.  The 
yv^heel,  which  is  placed  within  the  chamber,  and  which 
almost  entirely  fills  it,  is  divided  by  thin  partitions 
into  a  great  number  of  radiating  passages.  Through 
these  passages  the  water  must  flow  on  its  course 
towards  the  centre ;  and  in  doing  so  it  imparts  its  own 
rotatory  motion  to  the  wheel.  The  whirlpool  of  water 
acting  within  the  wheel  chamber,  being  one  principal 
feature  of  this  turbine,  leads  to  the  name  Vortex  as 
a  suitable  designation  for  the  machine  as  a  whole. 

"  The  vortex  admits  of  several  modes  of  construc- 
tion^ but  the  two  principal  forms  are  the  one  adapted 
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ftw  high  falls  and  the  one  for  low  falls.  The  former 
may  be  called  the  High-pressure  Vortex,  and  the 
latter  the  Low-pressure  Vortex.  Examples  of  these 
two  kinds  are  in  operation  at  two  mills  near  Belfast. 

"  The  height  of  the  fall  for  the  first  vortex  is  about 
37  feet,  and  the  standard  or  medium  quantity  of  water, 
for  which  the  dimensions  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
wheel  and  case  are  calculated,  is  540  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  With  this  fall  and  water-supply  the  esti- 
mated power  is  28  horse-power,  the  efl&ciency  being 
taken  at  75  per  cent.  The  proper  speed  of  the  wheel, 
calculated  in  accordance  with  its  diameter  and  the 
velocity  of  the  water  entering  its  chamber,  is  355 
revolutions  pejr  minute.  The  diameter  of  the  wheel 
is  22|  inches,  and  the  extreme  diameter  of  the  case  is 
4  feet  8  inches. 

"In  the  second  vortex,  the  fall  being  taken  at  7 
feet,  the  calculated  quantity  of  water  admitted,  at  the 
standard  opening  of  the  Jguide-blades,  is  2,460  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  Then,  the  eflBciency  of  the  wheel 
being  taken  at  75  per  cent.,  its  power  will  be  24 
horse-power.  Also,  the  speed  at  which  the  wheel  is 
calculated  to  revolve  is  48  revolutions  per  minute. 

"  The  two  examples  which  have  now  been  described 
of  vortex  water  wheels,  adapted  for  very  distinct  cir- 
cumstances, will  serve  to  indicate  the  principal  features 
in  the  structural  arrangements  of  these  new  machines 
in  general.  Respecting  their  principles  of  action  some 
further  explanations  will  next  be  given.  In  these 
machines  the  velocity  of  the  circumference  is  made 
the  same  as  the  velocity  of  the  entering  water,  and 
thus  there  is  no  impact  between  the  water  and  the 
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wheel ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  water  enters  the 
radiating  conduits  of  the  wheel  gently,  that  is  to  say, 
with  scarcely  any  motion  in  relation  to  their  mouths. 
In  order  to  attain  the  equalization  of  these  velocities, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  should 
move  vnth  the  velocity  which  a  heavy  body  would  attain^ 
in  falling  through  a  vertical  space  equal  to  hd{f  the 
vertical  fall  of  the  water y  or  in  other  words,  with  the 
velocity  due  to  half  the  fall ;  and  that  the  orifices 
through  which  the  water  is  injected  into  the  wheel- 
chamber  should  be  conjointly  of  such  area  that  when 
all  the  water  required  is  flowing  through  them,  it  also 
may  have  a  velocity  due  to  half  the  fall.  Thus  one-half 
only  of  the  fall  is  employed  in  producing  velocity  in 
the  water ;  and,  therefore,  the  other  half  still  remains 
acting  on  the  water  within  the  wheel-chamber  at  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel,  in  the  condition  of  fluid 
pressure.  Now,  with  the  velocity  already  assigned 
to  the  wheel,  it  is  found  that  this  fluid  pressure  is 
exactly  that  which  is  requisite  to  overcome  the  cen* 
trifugal  force  of  the  water  in  the  wheel,  and  to  bring 
the  water  to  a  state  of  rest  at  its  exit ;  the  mechanical 
work  due  to  both  halves  of  the  fall  being  transferred 
to  the  wheel  during  theoombined  action  of  the  moving 
water  and  the  moving  wheel.  In  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, the  effects  of  fluid  friction,  and  of  some  other 
modifying  influences,  are,  for  simplicity,  left  out  of 
consideration ;  but  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
principle,  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  designer 
must  be  exercised  in  taking  all  such  elements,  as  far 
as  possible,  into  account.  To  aid  in  this,  some  prac- 
tical rules;  to  whiqh  the  author  as  yet  closely  adheres, 
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were  made  out  by  him  previously  to  the  date  of  his 
patent.  These  are  to  be  found  in  the  specification  of 
the  patent;  published  in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  for 
January  18  and  January  25^  1851  (London). 

^^  In  respeot  to  the  numerous  modifications  of  con- 
struction and  arrangement  which  are  admissible  in 
the  vortex,  while  the  leading  principles  of  action  are 
retained,  it  may  be  sufficient  here  merely  to  advert, — 
fif  si^  to  the  use  of  straight  instead  of  curved  radiating 
passages  in  the  wheel ;  secondly,  to  the  employment, 
for  simplicity,  of  invariable  entrance  orifices,  or  of 
fixed  instead  of  moveable  guide-blades ;  and  lastly,  to 
the  placii^  of  the  wheel  at  any  height,  less  than  about 
thirty  feet,  above  the  water  in  the  tail-race,  combined 
with  the  employment  of  suction  pipes  descending 
from  the  central  discharge  orifices,  and  terminating 
in  the  water  of  the  tail-race,  so  as  to  render  available 
the  part  of  the  fall  below  the  wheel. 

^^  In  relation  to  the  action  of  turbines  in  general, 
the  ehief  and  most  commonly  recognized  conditions, 
of  which  the  accomplishment  is  to  be  aimed  at,  are 
that  the  water  should  flow  through  the  whole  machine 
with  the  least  possible  resistance,  and  that  it  should 
enter  the  moving  wheel  without  shock,  and  be  dis- 
charged 'from  it  with  only  a  very  inconsiderable 
velocity.  The  vortex  is  in  a  remarkable  degree 
adapted  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions.  The 
water  moving  centripetally  (instead  of  centrifugally, 
which  is  more  usual  in  turbines),  enters  at  the  period 
of  its  greatest  velocity  (that  is,  just  after  passing  the 
injection  orifices)  into  the  most  rapidly  moving  part 

of  the  wheel,  the  circumference ;  and,  at  the  period 
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when  it  ought  to  be  as  far  as  possible  deprived  of 
velocity,  it  passes  away  by  the  central  part  of  the 
Wheel,  the  part  which  has  the  least  motion.  Thus,  in 
each  case,  that  of  the  entrance  and  that  of  the  dis- 
charge, there  is  an  accordance  between  the  velocities 
of  the  moving  mechanism  and  the  proper  velocities  of 
the  water. 

"The  principle  of  injection  from  without  inwards, 
adopted  in  the  vortex,  affords  another  important 
advantage  in  comparison  with  turbines  having  the 
contrary  motion  of  the  water;  as  it  allows  ample 
room,  in  the  space  outside  of  the  wheel,  for  large  and 
well-formed  injection  channels,  in  which  the  water 
can  be  made  very  gradually  and  regularly  to  converge 
to  the  most  contracted  parts,  where  it  is  to  have  its 
greatest  velocity.  It  is  as  a  concomitant  also  of  the 
same  principle,  that  the  very  simple  and  advantageous 
mode  of  regulating  the  power  of  the  wheel,  by  the 
moveable  guide-blades  already  described,  can  be  intro- 
duced. This  mode,  it  is  to  be  observed,  while  giving 
great  variation  to  the  areas  of  the  entrance  orifices, 
retains  at  all  times  very  suitable  forms  for  the  con- 
verging water  chaimels. 

'^  Another  adaptation  in  the  vortex  is  to  be  remarked 
as  being  highly  beneficial,  that,  namely,  according  to 
which,  by  the  balancing  of  the  contrary  fluid  pressures 
due  to  half  the  head  of  water  and  to  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  water  in  the  wheel,  combined  with  the 
pressure  due  to  the  ejection  of  the  water  backwards 
from  the  inner  ends  of  the  vanes  of  the  wheel  when 
they  are  curved,  only  one-half  of  the  work  due  to  the 
faU  is  spent  in  communicating  vis  viva  to  the  water,* 
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to  be'  afterwards  taken  from  it  during  its  passage 
through  the  wheel ;  the  remainder  of  the  work  being 
communicated  through  the  fluid  pressure  to  the  wheel, 
without  any  intermediate  generation  of  vis  viva^ 
Thus  the  velocity  of  the  water,  where  it  moves  fastest 
in  the  machine,  is  kept  comparatively  low ;  not  ex-* 
ceeding  that  due  to  half  the  height  of  the  fall,  while^ 
in  other  turbines  the  water  usually  requires  to  act  at- 
much  higher  velocities*  In  many  of  them  it  attains 
at  two  successive  times  the  velocity  due  to  the  whole 
fell.  The  much  smaller  amount  of  action,  or  ^gita-- 
tion,  with  which  the  water  in  the  vortex  performs 
its  work,  causes  a  material  saving  of  power  by 
diminishing  the  loss  necessarily  occasioned  by  fluid 
friction. 

^^  In  the  vortex,  further,  a  very  favourable  influence 
on  the  regularity  of  the  motion  proceeds  from  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  water,  which,  on  any  increase 
of  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  increases,  and  so  checks 
the  water  supply;  and  on  any  diminution  of  the 
velocity  of  the  wheel,  diminishes,  and  so  admits  the 
water  more  freely;  thus  counteracting,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  irregularities  of  speed  arising  from  varia* 
tions  in  the  work  to  be  performed.  When  the  work 
is  subject  to  great  variations,  as  for  instance  in  saw- 
mills, in  bleaching  works,  or  in  forges,  great  incon* 
venience  often  arises  with  the  ordinary  bucket  water- 
wheels  and  with  turbines  which  discharge  at  the 
circumference,  from  their  running  too  quickly  when 
any  considerable  diminution  occurs  in  the  resistance 
to  their  motion. 

^^Tb&  £R6f£  rortex  which  waa  confitvoie^WdL  oti  A^^ 
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large  scale  was  made  in  Glasgow,  to  drive  a  new 
beetling-mill  of  Messrs.   C.  Hunter    and  Co.,    of 
Dunadry,  in  Connty  Antrim.    It  was  the  only  one  in 
action  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  Belfast ;  bnt  the  two  which  have  been 
particularly  describedin  the  present  article^and  one  for 
an  unusually  high  fall,  100  feet,  have  since  been  cotn- 
pleted,  and  brought  into  operation.    There  are  also 
several  others  in  progress ;  of  which  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  particularize  one  of  great  dimensions  and 
power,  for  a  new  flax-mill  at  Ballyshannon  in  the 
West  of  Ireland.    It  is  calculated  for  working  at  150 
horse-power,  on  a  fall  of  14  feet,  and  it  is  to  be 
impelled  by  the  water  of  the  Eiver  Erne.    This  great 
river  has  an  ample  reservoir  in  the  Lough  of  the 
same  name ;  so  that  the  water  of  wet  weather  is  long 
retained,  and  continues  to  supply  the  river  abun- 
dantly even  in  the  dryest  weather.    The  lake  has 
also  the  effect  of  causing  the  floods  to  be  of  long 
duration,   and    the  vortex  will    consequently    be, 
through  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  and  for  long 
periods  at  a  time,  deeply  submerged  under  back- 
water.   The  water  of  the  tail-race  wUl  frequently  be 
seven  fapt  above  its  ordinary  summer  level ;  but  as 
the  water  of  the  head-race  will  also  rise  to  such  a 
height  as  to  maintain  a  sufficient  difference  of  levels, 
the  action  of  the  wheel  will  not   be  deranged  or 
impeded  by  the  floods.    These  circumstances  have 
had  a  material  influence  in  leading  to  the  adoption  in 
the  present  case  of  this  new  wheel  in  preference  to 
the  old  breast  or  undershot  wheels." 
The  next  tabloiB  \ia£7^  \)mu  ^\»s^^  \s^  ^«&  from 
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Mr.  Francis'  valuable  experiments.  They  show  the 
ratio  of  the  effect  to  the  power  in  two  wheels,  the 
first  a  centre-vent  wheel,  erected  at  the  Boott  Cotton 
Mills,  and  the  second  a  turbine,  erected  at  the 
Tremont  Mills,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

The  maximum  effect  -794  was  obtained  from  the 
Tremont  turbine  experiments,  when  the  velocity  of 
the  interior  circumference  of  the  wheel  was  to  that 
due  to  the  whole  fall  as  '63  to  1 ;  and  an  effect  of  78 
per  cent,  was  obtained  when  these  velocities  were  as 
•51  to  1,  In  the  Boott  centre-vent  wheel  the  max- 
imum effect  -797  was  obtained  when  the  velocity  of 
the  exterior  circumference  was  to  that  due  to  the  fall 
as  '64  to  1 ;  and  a  like  effect  was  produced  when 
this  ratio  was  -708  to  1.  Indeed,  between  these 
ratios  the  useful  effect  was  nearly  the  same;  an 
effect  of  '78  to  ^79  was  obtained  for  all  such  ratios 
between  limits  of  -59  and  -71  to  1,  averaging  a  ratio 
of  '65  to  1.  If  a  turbine  have  a  variable  fall,  say 
frpm  2  to  1,  and  be  of  sufl&cient  capacity  to  give  the 
required  power  always,  the  dimensions  should  be 
determined  from  the  lesser  fall,  and  if  correctly  so 
determined,  it  will  not  have  suflBcient  velocity  for 
the  greater  fall.  When  the  fall  is  greatest  the 
quantity  in  the  same  place  is  generally  least,  giving 
thereby  a  lessened  effect  when  most  is  required.  For 
such  cases  two  turbines  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
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1-290 

67-03 

1-02 

H60-8 

■381 

30-23 

14-66 

13 

14-14 

1-288 

69002-2 

-96 

1248-0 

-373 

30-16 

1818 

14 

14-24 

1'294 

67-37 

69358-1 

■93 

1293-6 

■269 

30-27 

7-4S 

16 

U-30 

1-211 

61-08 

64486-4 

-90 

1315-6 

30-33 

29-76 

IG 

14-29 

1-614 

85- 

76732-8 

-303 

30-32 

29-63 

17 

14-23 

1-531 

86-35 

76608-0 

■83 

1444-0 

■376 

80-25 

28-16 

18 

14-20 

1-639 

87-08 

77093-a 

-80 

1494-7 

-413 

30-22 

27-36 

10 

14-19 

1-647 

B7'68 

77607-3 

■77 

1548-7 

■444 

30-21 

26-43 

20 

14-19 

1-534 

8S'28 

78143  8 

-71 

1657-0 

-489 

30-22 

36-13 

21 

13-78 

1-676 

9017 

77480-4 

1-65 

-682 

29-77 

20-37 

23 

13-61 

1-694 

9170 

77812-1 

1-36 

sieo 

■596 

29-68 

17-64 

23 

i3'94 

1-418 

77-11 

67076-7 

1-22 

519-7 

29-9 

34-51 

24 

13'62 

1-642 

96-76 

80738-8 

1 10 

720-2 

■245 

29-49 

33-44 

25 

13'37 

1-673 

98-49 

82145-2 

1-00 

832-3 

■437 

20-33 

29-14 

26 

13-37 

1-605 

100-42 

83728-2 

■92 

934-7 

■676 

29-32 

36-43 

27 

13-40 

1-718 

102-42 

85571-4 

-84 

1033-3 

■657 

29-36 

24-20 

28 

13-38 

1-723 

102'8a 

85800-0 

-77 

11160 

-690 

29-34 

23-07 

29 

13-34 

1-731 

103-62 

861380 

■77 

1115-0 

■710 

29-30 

21-89 

30 

13-32 

1-734 

103-77 

86218-8 

■69 

120(-8 

■720 

29-27 

21'26 

31 

13-83 

1-733 

103-70 

86229-3 

1278-0 

■728 

29-29 

20-86 

83 

13-30 

1-739 

104-23 

86483-7 

■45 

1482-6 

-731 

29^25 

80-SO 

33 

13-70 

1-598 

B2-02 

78648-0 

-85 

1482-6 

29-70 

36  78 

34 

13-40 

1-832 

112-52 

94067-6 

1544-9 

■707 

29-36 

20-81 

35 

13-43 

1-837 

112-99 

946SS-2 

-79 

lUOt-8 

-798 

29-39 

20-51 

33 

13-33 

1-832 

112-56 

93608-9 

1-26 

-797 

39-28 

19-98 

37 

13'38 

1-887 

llS-00 

94298-4 

1-15 

118-6 

■797 

29-33 

19-71 

33 

13-39 

1-838 

113-07 

94415-2 

-96 

326-4 

-796 

29-3* 

19-86 

39 

13-38 

1-839 

113-16 

94471-1 

-77 

619-9 

-796 

39-34 

19-03 

40 

13-36 

1-838 

113-09 

94219-0 

-67 

612-2 

■797 

29-31 

18-67 

41 

13'38 

i-8^4 

113-57 

94881-9 

■56 

704-4 

■701 

29-34 

18-32 

42 

13-40 

1-851 

114  29 

96S71-2 

-46 

777-6 

■787 

29-36 

1800 

43 

13'33 

1-8*8 

113-97 

94703-1 

-30 

882-1 

■781 

29-27 

17-38 

44 

13'fi4 

i-8oy 

110-45 

932T0'1 

■62 

118-6 

29-61 

45 

13-57 

1-807 

110-32 

93422-4 

-69 

73'1 

29-56 

1 

4fi   13-60 

[-888 

uS2L 

846^-0 

•39 

296-4 

29-67 

37-70 
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TABLE  iAmcIiv  Oh  Bemlti  of  Siwrln«nl 
MaaachuKltt,  arranged  from  Mr.  lYam 
to  the  Exterior  ClTamijermae  of  Croic 
from  top  of  I^  Disc  (0  1/ie  bottom  of  i 
Widlh,ofikeIlM:kiU-Sfaot,<ieaTly.  fri 
INHo.Bi  AD<mbieWeirwUltie»da» 
Me  Healer  tM  Crat  being  B-E/eel  abour  1 
dtftriMa  a/  Juodi  <n  Mi  Aribat  a»l 
ZoihU  HydrouUd  ExparimtKti,  pp^  1  to 
HiriMA<»*6<oflftrt-'-  -■'—-■- 


lb  Mpon  tin  Twbtne  at  Trmaii  Villi,  LomU, 


nooTofl 

,    The  tuppln^ 


fwrtker  i 


a  quadriijitt  and 


h 

IP 

■pT 
In 
If 

Pi 

t 

hi 

1 

~^ 

13'S64 

1-88 

139-43 

111870-0 

■894 

1443-34 

784 

38-7S 

1806 

la-R09 

139-47 

111951-3 

-893 

1443-34 

784 

38-77 

18-00 

la-flii 

a-oa 

154-40 

131444-2 

-893 

1443-34 

353 

28-48 

32-19 

12-B9B 

1-97 

149-40 

lI83U3-e 

1-698 

307-03 

507 

28-68 

80-38 

13-777 

1-94 

146-03 

110373-2 

1-833 

411^48 

632 

38-67 

26-40 

13-819 

1-93 

143-01 

115087-3 

1-481 

619-77 

703 

28-71 

23-86 

13-858 

1-91 

143-53 

1I43S4-2 

638-36 

735 

28-78 

a8-63 

12-888 

1-BO 

143-04 

114187-1 

P309 

750-43 

750 

38-79 

ai-71 

9 

13-800 

1-90 

141-38 

113640-9 

1^345 

8a4^87 

7G0 

28-80 

ao-67 

10 

13-883 

1-89 

140-08 

113888-7 

1-184 

037-36 

770 

38-79 

10-57 

11 

13-899 

1-88 

130-90 

113863-3 

1-1S5 

1057^4D 

781 

19-13 

la 

I3-B05 

1-88 

139-01 

111893-6 

1^78t 

789 

38-81 

18-93 

13 

13-B9S 

1-8B 

130-03 

111859-4 

1^781 

788 

28-80 

18-77 

14 

13-903 

1-87 

138-86 

111740-3 

1-OB? 

1106-a7 

790 

28-81 

18-Ofl 

10 

13-908 

1-MT 

138-51 

111604'9 

1-034 

iaao^4i 

793 

28-81 

18-87 

Id 

13-910 

1-87 

138-37 

111384-0 

-090 

13B9^4a 

794 

88-83 

17-78 

IT 

18-934 

1-87 

188-33 

iiiaai-i 

■970 

1319-83 

703 

38-84 

17^26 

18 

13-939 

1-88 

137-71 

11U30-7 

-046 

1369-83 

783 

38-85 

16^74 

19 

13-040 

1-84 

135-14 

109077-1 

■033 

ISOT^ia 

770 

13'69 

20 

18-963 

1-84 

136-34 

109433-4 

•Oil 

14le^70 

769 

38-88 

13^73 

21 

13-977 

133-76 

108305-8 

■903 

1433^43 

786 

28-89 

11-39 

aa 

J3-e4a 

1-83 

133-43 

I07764-T 

■807 

1443^00 

079 

38'8S 

9-03 

33 

13-964 

1-B7 

138-63 

113009-3 

1^781 

701 

38-86 

17-64 

34 

13-933 

1-87 

138-&0 

111730-8 

-803 

1454-a4 

791 

28-84 

17-33 

35 

13-051 

1-S7 

138-37 

111777-2 

■885 

1404^80 

788 

38-86 

16-74 

UB 

13-7B8 

1-93 

143-33 

114080-7 

■870 

1474^37 

340 

38-86 

31-46 

37 

13-W)9 

1-80 

137-76 

110017-8 

■880 

14T4-37 

676 

38-83 

24-21 

38 

ia-950 

137-00 

110864-7 

■873 

1480-83 

736 

38-86 

21-78 

39 

13-96S 

1-84 

13S-10 

109353-Z 

■860 

1408-66 

TOO 

19-74 

30 

I3-99a 

1-83 

133-30 

108083-5 

■851 

1534-87 

760 

38-93 

18-35 

31 

13-038 

1-81 

131-09 

107348-3 

1-700 

763 

38-05 

17-03 

33 

13-oaa 

1-80 

130-80 

108386-6 

■838 

ia53'-44 

760 

38-95 

15-01 

3a 

13-0J7 

1-88 

118-55 

96B99-C 

■813 

1897-08 

300 

39-00 

38-66 

34 

13-134 

1-ea 

IIO-IO 

9Slia-0 

-784 

1848^87 

453 

S9^0S 

35-84 

35 

13-ais 

1-83 

113-34 

93348-0 

■743 

1734-49 

600 

39-15 

31-88 

36 

13-a83 

1-59 

109-71 

D0eH3-3 

-B95 

1810-71 

662 

30-33 

lT-88 

37 

13-310 

1-58 

107-06 

89830-7 

-846 

1911-48 

eae 

ay^26 

16-4* 

38 

13-393 

1-64 

103-86 

8BQ56-6 

1-788 

619 

39^S3 

18-06 

89 

13-883 

1-83 

137-36 

110380-8 

-847 

191l'-4S 

781 

28^70 

18-12 

40 

13-8DQ 

1-80 

138-97 

110178'6 

-800 

3011-83 

784 

ae^eo 

17-43 

41 

13-913 

1-B5 

13B-66 

109973-0 

-633 

3107-38 

783 

a8^83 

16-73 

49 

13-989 

1-37 

78-84 

e574e-f( 

-484 

3387-88 

141 

ag^33 

84-30 

43 

13-395 

i-a& 

78-03 

64018-1 

4313-3S 

333 

S9^3fi 

30-36 

U 

13-435 

i-aa 

74-06 

63063-0 

3946-38 

440 

29-40 

16-37 

40 

13-478 

1-19 

71-87 

00134-6 

1'7'8'3 

463 

39-44 

14-26 

40 

13-513 

1-17 

70-01 

5B000-4 

•833 

150'6'al 

406 

80-46 

11^8T 

47 

l;)-550 

1-11 

84-50 

54564-9 

-817 

1590-SO 

330 

ag^63 

e^36 

48 

13-085 

■78 

38-33 

33340-H 

1014-70 

160 

39-09 

13-14 

49 

14-001 

-78 

38-87 

33083-? 

-780 

1041-34 

loa 

?ft-ft\WvW.> 

SO 

14-080 

-78 

37-17 

sM-g 

-768 

iaiQ-8a\ 
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THE  DISGHAB0E  OF  WATEB  FROM 


TABLE  for  Turbines  of  different  Diameters,  modified  f rem  Francis^ 
operating  with  different  Fads;  assuming  the  useful  effect  i$ 
seventy-Jive  per  cent,  of  the  power  expended,  that  the  VelocUy  of  the 
Interior  Circumference  is  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  Velocity  due 
to  theFaU;  and  ^^  ^^>  ^  Height  between  the  Crowns  is  one* 
tenth  of  the  Outside  Diamster. 


Ontside  diameter  9  ft. 

Ontside  diameter  8  ft. 

OiitiUe  diameter  4  ft. 

OtitildA  diameter  ft  ft. 

1 

a 

Inside        „       1*66  „ 
Number  of  bnckett  36. 

Inside       .«      S*98    ,« 
Number  of  bnekets  99. 

lUslde       ,,      fS4  „ 
dumber  of  buckets  i2. 

Inalde      m       4*11  .t 
Number  of  backets  46. 

P 

i 

i 

u 

s 

i 

|l_ 

■ 

i 

1^ 
PI 

1 

I 

V4 

'si 

& 
1-9 

II 

r 

if* 

1 

f 

f 

H 

1 

in 

6 

4'5 

123 

10-1 

4-3 

80 

17-88 

7-6 

59 

27-9 

11-9 

47 

6 

4-9 

2-6 

185 

11-0 

6-6 

88 

19-6 

10-0 

66 

30-6 

16-6 

61 

7 

6-3 

8-1 

146 

11-9 

7-1 

96 

21-17 

12-6 

70 

88-1 

19-7 

55 

8 

6-7 

3-8 

166 

12-7 

8-7 

102 

22-63 

16-4 

75 

36-3 

240 

59 

9 

6-0 

4*6 

165 

13-6 

10-8 

108 

24-00 

18-4 

79 

87*5 

28-7 

63 

10 

6*3 

6-4 

174 

14-2 

12-1 

114 

25-30 

21-5 

84 

89-6 

83-6 

66 

11 

6-6 

6-2 

188 

14-9 

13-9 

119 

26-63 

24-8 

88 

41*5 

38-8 

69 

12 

6-9 

7-1 

191 

15-6 

15-9 

125 

27-71 

28-3 

92 

48*3 

44-2 

72 

18 

7-2 

8-0 

199 

16-2 

17-9 

130 

28-84 

81-9 

95 

45*1 

49-8 

76 

14 

7-6 

8-9 

206 

16  8 

20-0 

135 

29-93 

35-6 

99 

46*8 

66-7 

78 

15 

7-7 

9-9 

213 

17-4 

22-2 

139 

30-98 

39-5 

103 

48-4 

61-7 

81 

16 

8-0 

10-9 

220 

18-0 

24-5 

144 

82-00 

43-6 

106 

60-0 

68-0 

88 

17 

8-2 

11-9 

227 

18-5 

26-8 

148 

32*99 

47-7 

109 

61-5 

74-6 

86 

18 

8-5 

13-0 

234 

19-1 

29-2 

153 

33-94 

61-9 

112 

58-0 

81-1 

88 

19 

8-7 

14-1 

240 

19-6 

31-7 

157 

34-87 

66-8 

116 

64-6 

88-0 

91 

20 

8-9 

16-2 

247 

20-1 

34*2 

161 

36-78 

60-8 

118 

55-9 

95-0 

98 

31 

9-2 

16-4 

253 

20-6 

36-8 

165 

36-66 

66-4 

121 

67-3 

102-2 

96 

22 

9-4 

17-6 

259 

21-1 

39-5 

169 

37-52 

70-2 

124 

68-6 

109-6 

98 

23 

9-6 

18-7 

264 

21-6 

42-2 

172 

38-37 

75-0 

127 

59-9 

117-2 

100 

24 

9-8 

20-0 

270 

220 

46-0 

176 

39-19 

79-9 

180 

61-2 

124-9 

102 

25 

100 

21-2 

276 

22-5 

47-8 

180 

40-00 

86-0 

132 

62-5 

132-8 

104 

26 

10-2 

22-5 

281 

229 

50-7 

183 

40-79 

90-1 

136 

;637 

140*9 

106 

27 

10-4 

23*8 

286 

23-4 

53-7 

187 

41-67 

95-4 

138 

660 

149-1 

108 

28 

10-6 

25-2 

292 

23-8 

66-7 

190 

42-33 

100-7 

140 

66-1 

167-4 

110 

29 

10-8 

26-5 

297 

24-2 

69-7 

194 

43-08 

106-2 

143 

67-3 

166*9 

112 

80 

10-9 

27-9 

802 

24-6 

62-8 

197 

43-82 

111-7 

146 

68-5 

174-6 

114 

81 

11-1 

29-3 

807 

25-0 

66-0 

200 

44-54 

117-4 

147 

69-6 

188-4 

116 

82 

11-8 

30-8 

312 

26-5 

69-2 

203 

45-25 

123-1 

160 

70-7 

192*3 

118 

88 

11-5 

32-2 

317 

25-8 

72-5 

207 

45-96 

128-9 

152 

71-8 

201-4 

120 

84 

11-7 

83-7 

321 

26*2 

75-8 

210 

46-65 

134-8 

164 

72-9 

210-6 

122 

85 

11-8 

35-2 

826 

26-6 

79-2 

213 

47-33 

140-8 

167 

73-9 

2200 

123 

86 

12-0 

36-7 

331 

27-0 

82-6 

216 

48-00 

146-9 

159 

76-0 

229-6 

126 

87 

12-2 

38-3 

835 

27-4 

86-1 

219 

48-66 

153-0 

161 

76-0 

289-1 

127 

88 

12-8 

39-8 

340 

27-7 

89-6 

222 

49-32 

160-3 

163 

77-0 

248-9 

129 

B9 

12-6 

41*4 

344 

28-1 

93*2 

225 

49-96 

166-6 

166 

78-1 

258-8 

130 

m 

126 

43*0     349  I2B-5  \^«*B 

\  "m  W^l^-^ 

y\^1  W«-l 

y»8 

18ft 
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TABLE  of  TvrbirM  of  differeta  Diameters,  moiified  from  Franeit, 
operating  with  different  FdUt;  twewming  the  useful  effect  U 
seventy-Jive  per  cent,  of  the  power  expended,  that  the  Ydoeily  of 
Ae  Interior  Cmumfermce  iej^-iiteper  etrU.  of  the  Feloctly  dve 
to  the  FdU,  and  that  alao,  ths  Height  betaeen  the  CrotMt  it  one- 
tenth  q^  ths  OtUtide  Diameter, 


Oi.UWf  dlamf 

«6rt. 

OiitsWodl.nitWrT    fl 

Out.idcdJ,u,ct.r.  n 

i.. 

iQllliC            .,             fVI , 

i".S.trcf"b«.k(ull 

T  ''s-CT.: 

i 
i 

Nimibuofiucut.48. 

MiimiicrorWni.oi.si. 

lili'mB 

I- 

1 

if 

«2E 

i5 

1" 
III 

1 

J 

sl" 

if  1 

oE 

i-' 

■3E 

1 

n_ 

s 

tts 

S 

s 

5 

40-2 

171 

88 

64-8   23-3 

32'5 

71-5 

30-4 

28-1 

111-8 

47-5 

22-1 

6 

44-1 

22-S 

42 

60-0   80-6 

35-6 

78-4 

40-0 

30-8 

1226 

62'G 

24-2 

7 

47-6 

45 

64-8   38-e 

S8-4 

84-7 

50-4 

33-3 

132-3 

78-7 

26-3 

6 

60'9 

34-6 

48 

69-3  47-1   411 

90-6 

61-5 

35-6 

I4I-4 

96-9 

28-0 

9 

6i-0 

41-3 

61 

7-t-5   6G-2   43-e 

96-0 

73-4 

37-8 

150-0 

114-7 

29-7 

10 

66  9 

48-4 

54 

77-6   65-91  46-0 

101-2 

86-0 

39-8 

158-1 

134-4 

81-3 

11 

59-7 

5S-8 

67 

81-3   76-0,  48-2 

10(1-1 

99-2 

41-7 

165-8 

156  0 

32-8 

12 

62'4 

GS-6 

59 

84-9   86-61  50-3 

HO-8 

113-1 

4ii-6 

173-2 

176-7 

34-3 

13 

64-9 

71-7 

62 

88-3)  97-6 

62-4 

115-4 

137-6 

45-4 

IS0<3 

199-Z 

35-7 

1* 

67.3 

80-1 

64 

91-7I109-1 

S4<4 

119-7 

142-6 

47-1 

187-1 

222-6 

37-(i 

16 

e9'7 

88-9 

66 

94-9  131-0 

66-3 

123-B 

158-0 

48-7 

193-6 

246-9 

38-3 

16 

72'0 

97-9 

98-0133-3 

68-1 

128-0;  174-1 

50-3 

2000 

272-0 

39-6 

17 

742 

107-2 

71 

10t-0|146-0 

69-9 

181-9190-6 

61-9 

306<2 

397-9 

40-8 

18 

764 

U6-a 

73 

303-9!l69-0 

61-7 

135-8207-7 

53-4 

312-1 

324-6 

43-0 

19 

78-6 

126-7 

76 

106-8 

172-5 

63-3 

139-5  226-3 

54-9 

217-9 

863-0 

43-1 

30 

80'5 

1368 

77 

109-6 

186-3 

65-0 

143-i;243-3 

66-3 

233-6 

380-1 

44-3 

21 

83-6 

147-2 

79 

112-3 

200-4 

66-6 

U6-6'261-7 

67-7 

229-1 

4090 

45-4 

2i 

84-4 

167*9 

80 

1 14-9 

Z14-9 

68-2 

150-1280-7 

69-0 

234-6 

438-6 

ie-4 

23 

86'3 

168-8 

83 

117-5 

229-7 

69-7 

153-6  300-0 

60-4 

230-8 

4638 

47-6 

24 

88-2 

179'9 

84 

1200 

244-8 

712 

166-8,319-8 

61-7 

344-9 

499-7 

48-6 

26 

90'0 

19r2 

86 

122-6 

a60'3 

727 

160'0340-0 

62-9 

260-n 

63  ra 

49-6 

26 

!H-8 

202-8 

87 

124-9 

276'1 

74-1 

163-2!3SO-6 

64-2 

254-9 

663'4 

50-5 

« 

93-5 

314-6 

89 

1878 

292-2 

76-6 

166'3i381-6 

66-4 

259-8 

59a'8 

51-4 

SS 

96-a 

91 

129-B 

308'6 

76-9 

169-3403-0 

66-fi 

364-6 

629-7 

52-4 

29 

96-9 

Si 

131-9 

sas'2 

78-3 

172-3424-8 

67-8 

269-3 

663-7 

53-3 

SO 

S8'6 

94 

184-2 

842-2 

79-G 

175-3  446-9 

68-9 

273-9 

6U8-3 

64'S 

31 

looa 

96 

ise-f 

369-4 

809 

178-2  469-5 

701 

278-4 

733-6 

55-1 

33 

101-8 

277-0 

B7 

138-6 

377-0 

82'2 

181-0  ioa-4 

71-2 

282-8 

769-3 

56-0 

33 

103-4 

I40'7 

394-8 

83-5 

183-8  616-6 

72-3 

287-2 

805-7 

66-9 

3* 

1060 

100 

142-9 

413-9 

84-7 

J86-6639-2 

73-4 

391-6 

842 '6 

57-7 

S6 

1066 

a  16-8 

101 

144-9 

4312 

86-0 

189-3563-2 

74-5 

295-8 

880-0 

B8-6 

36 

108-0 

103 

147-0 

449-8 

87-a 

19a-0687-5 

75-6 

300-0 

918-0 

59-4 

87 

109-6 

104 

149-0 

468-7 

88-4 

19i-6612-2 

76-6 

804-1 

956-6 

80-3 

S3 

111-0 

100 

151-0 

487-8 

89-6 

197-3637-1 

77-6 

308-2 

996-6 

61-0 

S9 

112-4 

872-S 

107 

163-0 

507-2 

90-8 

199-86S3-5 

78-6 

312-2 

1035-1 

61.8 

40 

113-8 '387-1 

108 

164'9 

626-rt 

91-9 

202-4686-1 

'« 

aw-1 
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396  THE  DISCHABaE  OF  WATEB  FBOM 

The  htdraulio  ram  has  been  applied  with  advan- 
tage in  raising  water  to  a  considerable  height  by  the 
momentum  of  a  larger  quantity  at  a  lower  level. 
The  shock  of  the  valves,  and  vibration  of  the  ma- 
chine, require  heavy  and  strong  setting,  and  con- 
siderable strength  in  all  the  parts.  This  limits  its 
application,  and  prevents  its  use  for  raising  large 
quantities  of  water.  The  work  done  by  the  ram,  itt 
over  one  thousand  experiments  by  Eytelwein,  did 
not  exceed  in  any  of  them  1480  lbs*  raised  one 
foot  in  one  minute;  and  in  France,  the  ram  put 
up  by  the  younger  Montgolfier,  said  to  be  the 
largest  constructed,  raised  only  7400  lbs.  one  foot 
liigh  per  minute,  and  had  a  useful  effect,  it  is  re-^ 
ported,  of  '65.  This  ram  was  put  up  at  Mello,  near 
Clermont-sur-Oise.    Its  dimensions  were — 

Length  of  the  body  pipe  or  injection  pipe    108  feet. 
Diameter     .;....        4*3  inches. 
Weight  of  body  pipe    •        .        *        ,.     3190  lbs. 

V^eight  of  head 440  lbs. 

Contents  of  air-chamber      •        •        *  1}  gallons. 

This  ram  worked  under  a  head  of  37  feet,  discharg- 
ing in  use  31i  gallons  each  minute,  and  raising 
3-85  gallons  a  height  of  195  feet^ 

The  largest  ram  employed  by  Eytelwein  in  his  ex- 
periments had  the  following  dimensions — 

Length  of  the  body  pipe  or  injection  pipe  43  feet  9  inches. 
Diameter  of  ditto        .        •        •        •        0  feet  2^  inches. 
Contents  of  air-chamber      *        .        .        1*94  gaUons. 
Area  of  taU  or  escape  valve .        •        ,        8*74  square  inches ; 

and  his  experiments  led  to  the  following  practical 

/ormula  by  D'Au\)uia»oii— 
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—j:  =1-42  — •28V^x  • 
J)  h  h 

in  which  d  is  the  water  used  per  minute  in  gallons, 
d  the  quantity  raised  in  gallons,  h  the  head  fused, 
and  h'  the  lift  of  the  quantity  d.  By  a  slight  re- 
duction we  get 

€?A' =  142  D  (A  - '28  \/O0 
for  the  effect  produced,  which  is  reduced  nearly  one- 
sixth  for  practical  application,  giving  the  formula 

rfA'=l-2D(A--2\/AA0 
for  the  work  done. 

EXPEBDUBNTAL  SESULTS* — HYDBAX7LI0  BAIT. 


tfnmbttr 

of 
Btrolces 

miimte. 

Height  in  feet 
of 

Ratio  of 
heights. 

Gallons  of  water  per 
minnte. 

Batic 

dh 

Batio 
D 

d 

FaU 
h 

Elevation 

V 
h 

Expended 
D 

Baised 
d 

Ezpexi- 
ments. 

Formula. 

Ft.    In. 

Ft.    In. 

66 

10'   0* 

36'  4" 

2-63 

10-65 

3*39 

•9 

•97 

2*92 

54 

10    3 

33    4 

3-18 

13-97 

8-83 

•873 

•92 

3*67 

50 

9  11 

38    8 

3*9 

12*01 

2-622 

-85 

•87 

4*58 

53 

8    0 

33    4 

4^ 

8-16 

1*687 

•847 

•85 

4*72 

45 

8    9 

38    8 

4-4 

10-85 

2*09 

•845 

•84 

5*2 

43 

7    6 

38    8 

5-31 

9-92 

1*5 

•787 

•78 

6*62 

86 

6    0 

38    8 

6-5 

8*89 

1*05 

•754 

•71 

8*62 

36 

4    6} 

33    4 

7-3 

5*23 

-495 

•672 

•67 

10*7 

31 

5    0 

38    7 

7-7 

8-05 

-704 

•667 

•65 

11*54 

33 

4    1 

38    8 

9-47 

IMl 

•649 

•548 

•56 

17*2 

17 

3    0 

32    2 

10-7 

10*8 

•479 

•478 

•51 

22*6 

15 

3    3 

38    8 

11-9 

12*34 

•363 

-352 

•45 

33*8 

14 

3    6 

38    8 

16-6 

11*95 

-22 

•284 

•32 

54*6 

10 

1  11} 

38    8 

19-3 

9*81 

•088 

•181 

•18 

106^6 

' 

I         V 
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Eytelwein  recommends,  that  the  length  of  the 
body  pipe  should  not  be  less  than  three-fourths  of 
the  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised ;  its 
diameter  in  inches  equal  -58  \/F;  the  diameter  of 

the  rising  pipe  -3  v^F;  and  the  contents  of  the  air- 
chamber  equal  to  that  of  the  rising  pipe» 

The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  experiments 
made  by  Montgolfier  and  his  son : — 


TABLE   OF  EXFEEIUEKTAL  SESULTS — HYDBAULIC  BAM. 


Height 

W«ter  per  Minute. 

dh 

MeanBatio 
dhf 

Dh 

Fall 
h 

Elevation 
k 

Expended 
i> 

DeBrered 

Fi     In. 

87      2 

34      9 

3      3 

aa   10 

Ft     In. 

fia'    8* 

195  0 
111     11 

14    11 

196  10 

aaUona. 
15 
81 
18-5 

437 
3*86 

GkOloni. 
1-37 
3-85 
3-74 

59-18 

0-aa 

-HI 

•653 

•651 

*6d9 

•67X 

•  • 

•65 

•  • 

•  • 

Latterly^  the  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos  have 
patented  improvements  in  this  machine,  and  have 
raised  water  to  a  height  of  330  feet.  The  injection 
pipe  is  laid  by  them  at  an  inclination  of  about  one 
in  four  for  high  falls,  and  varies  down  to  one  in 
eighteen  for  smaller  falls.  The  quantities  raised  in 
their  practice  vary  up  to  six  gallons  per  minute. 

Wateb  pbessure  engines  give  a  useful  effect 
varying  up  to  70  per  cent,  for  the  best  constructed. 
An  immense  amount  of  mechanical  skill  and  inven- 
tion has  been  brought  to  bear  on  their  construction, 
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and  in  Weisbach's  book*  a  useful  effect  of  83  per 
cent,  has  been  calculated ;  this  is,  however,  a  result 
seldom  obtained  in  practice,  where  two-thirds,  or  66 
per  cent.,  is  nearer  to  the  general  efficiency.  Jordan 
got  a  maximum  efficiency  of  *66  from  one  of  the 
Glausthal  engines,  making  four  strokes  per  minute, 
and  '71  making  three  strokes  per  minute.  These  re- 
sults were  for  the  combined  engine  and  pumps,  from 
which  it  was  calculated  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
engine  alone,  was  in  the  first  case  '83,  and  in  the 
second  -85.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  calculate 
on  such  high  efficiencies. 

OoBN  MILLS  will  grind  about  a  bushel  of  com  per 
horse-power  per  hour,  but  much  depends  on  the  state 
of  the  stones  and  of  the  grain.  The  value  of  the  work 
done  in  an  hour  being  once  known,  the  value  of  the 
standard  horse-power  can  be  determined  accordingly. 

•  Vol.  ii.,  p,  848. 
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TABLE  I. — Coeffieimtt  of  iHicharge  from  Bqavra  and  HffermO^ 
propoTtioned  ReclangiiUr  Lateral  OHjUes  m  tkin  Firticai  Flaiet, 

arrariffed/rom  Poneelet  and  Lesbros. 


i.~ 

H 
iij 
1" 

H,«™ 

V'. 

Mice  ff^?". 

1 
if 

K»uf«( 

-.r. 

tid« 

4ttl. 

1^ 

Hi 

%  1 

'i 

1 

il 

If 

i 

Pi 

ii 

o-ooo 

■619 

667 

-713 

0-197 

-025 

■597 

630 

-666 

0-3fi4 

-050 

■595 

618 

■607 

-648 

0-691 

•075 

•594 

593 

616 

■612 

■639 

0-787 

-100 

■572 

■694 

596 

614 

■615 

■638 

1-181 

•150 

•678 

600 

613 

■620 

■637 

1-575 

•200 

-582 

■503* 

603 

612 

■636 

1969 

•250 

■685 

■593 

606 

612* 

■625 

■636 

2'3fl2 

-800 

•687 

■594 

607 

613 

■627 

■635 

2-750 

•360 

■588 

■594 

609 

613 

■635 

3-150 

■400 

■589 

-594 

610 

613 

■629 

■635 

3-545 

•450 

-591 

•695 

610 

614 

■6-29 

•684 

3-937 

■500 

■592 

■695 

611 

614 

-630 

•634 

4-724 

■600 

-693 

■596 

612 

614 

■630 

•633 

6-512 

-700 

-596 

-597 

613 

614 

•630 

■632 

G-299 

-800 

-596 

-697 

614 

615 

■631* 

•631 

7-087 

■900 

-697 

■698 

615 

616 

■630 

•631 

7-874 

1-000 

■698 

■599 

615 

615 

■630 

■630 

9843 

1-260 

■699 

-600 

6t6 

618 

-630 

■630 

11-611 

I'BOO 

■600 

-601 

616 

«I6 

■629 

■628 

15-748 

2-000 

■602 

■602 

617 

617 

-628 

•629 

]9'6S5 

2-600 

-603 

■603 

617* 

617* 

23-622 

30fJ0 

■604 

•604 

617 

617 

-627 

•627 

27-560 

3-500 

■604 

-604 

616 

616 

-627 

■627 

31-497 

4-000 

■606 

■605 

616 

616 

■627 

•637 

36434 

4-500 

-605* 

■605' 

616 

616 

■526 

39-371 

6-000 

•605 

■606 

615 

616 

•626 

43-307 

6-50O 

-604 

■604 

614 

614 

•6-25 

•626 

47-245 

6-000 

■604 

-604 

614 

■614 

•624 

•624 

B-500 

-603 

•003 

813 

613 

■623 

•622 

66'llG 

7-000 

■603 

•603 

613 

612 

■621 

-621 

59056 

7-500 

-602 

■602 

611 

611 

-620 

■620 

62-993 

8-000 

-602 

■602 

611 

611 

■618 

■618 

66-930 

8-600 

■602 

•602 

610 

610 

■617 

■617 

70-867 

9-00O 

■601 

■601 

609 

609 

-616 

■616 

74-806 

9-500 

-601 

■601 

608 

608 

•614 

■614 

78-742 

10-000 

•601 

•601 

607 

607 

■613 

•614 

118-lIi 

15-000 

-601 

-COI 

6oa 

603 

-606 

■606 

See  pages  71,  TS,  and  7 
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TABLE  I.— Coefficients  of  Dixharge  fnm 

proportioruid  Beclangiilar  liateral  Orijict 
d  from  Poncelet  and  Leshros. 


Square  and  d^erenUtf 
in  thin  Vertical  PlaUt, 


ora^^PSlV.      0 

rifM8"X0-8".  1" 

riaasl^XoV. 

s 

1 

pi 

7  wl  m«^.. 

••« 

rid»,  a 

>id« 

i« 

1 

.1 

1 

1 

i_ 

M 

t  1 

766 

783 

795 

725 

750 

705 

778 

■025 

0-197 

•680 

687 

000 

720 

701 

762 

■050 

0-394 

•032 

674 

000 

707 

697 

745 

■075 

0^591 

•634 

668 

659 

697 

694 

729 

•100 

0-787 

659 

059 

685 

088 

708 

■150 

1-181 

■640 

654 

058 

678 

683 

695 

■200 

1-575 

■040* 

651 

658 

672 

670 

086 

■250 

1-069 

■640 

647 

667 

668 

076 

081 

■300 

2-302 

645 

656 

605 

073 

677 

■350 

2-756 

■638 

643 

656 

662 

670 

675 

•400 

3150 

■637 

641 

655 

659 

668 

673 

■460 

3-543 

■637 

640 

654 

657 

666 

■600 

3-937 

■636 

637 

653 

li 

663 

665 

■600 

4-724 

•635 

636 

651 

660 

001 

•700 

5^512 

■634 

635 

650 

651 

658 

659 

■800 

6299 

■634 

634 

649 

660 

057 

657 

■900 

7-087 

■683 

633 

648 

649 

656 

050 

rooo 

7^874 

■632 

632 

646 

•646 

053 

053 

1260 

9-843 

■632 

632 

644 

644 

650 

051 

1-500 

11-811 

■631 

631 

642 

642 

647 

647 

2O0O 

16-748 

■630 

630 

640 

640 

644 

645 

2-600 

19-685 

■030 

030 

639 

638 

642 

643 

3-000 

■629 

029 

637 

637 

640 

640 

3-500 

27-560 

■629 

629 

636 

637 

637 

4-000 

31-407 

■628 

628 

634 

634 

636 

635 

4-500 

35-434 

•628 

628 

633 

033 

632 

032 

5-0OO 

39-371 

■637 

627 

631 

631 

629 

5-500 

43-307 

■626 

626 

628 

626 

626 

e^ooo 

47^245 

■624 

624 

625 

625 

622 

622 

6-500 

51-182 

■622 

622 

622 

622 

618 

618 

7-000 

55-110 

■620 

620 

619 

619 

615 

615 

7-500 

59-056 

■618 

618 

617 

017 

613 

613 

8-000 

62^993 

■010 

616 

615 

015 

612 

012 

8-500 

66-930 

■015 

615 

614 

614 

613 

013 

9-000 

70-867 

■613 

013 

612 

612 

611 

Oil 

9-500 

74'605 

■612 

612 

612 

612 

611 

Oil 

10-000 

78'742 

■008 

608 

010 

610 

609 

609 

15^000 

118^1 13 

See  pages  71,  73,  and  73. 
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TABLE  II.— For  finding  the  Velocitut  from  the  AUitudet,  and  the 

AUUudes  Jmm  lh<i  Velociliea. 

Altitudes  0  foet  0  j^  inch  to  0  laet  3-J  inchea. 


1 

Coeffli'lnilB  ol  If  lodlj,  uiil  Ui 

coireipondlog  velociU 

»„( 

aiKbirge  iu  Imiliea  per  bddoi 

i. 

--.$ 

•.t 

^--i 

:ti 

>-i 

1 

Ill 

«i 

!!l 

Iff 

at  "3 

0    OtIt 

2-78 

2-71 

2-6G 

2-39 

2-27 

2-22 

0     0^ 

3-48 

3-38 

3-32 

2-83 

2  78 

n     "tV 

6-05 

6-77 

6-04 

5-98 

6-66 

6-56 

0     Ol 

9-829 

9-57 

9-40 

8-45 

8-01 

7-86 

0     ^1% 

12  038 

11-72 

11-51 

1035 

9-81 

9-63 

0   oi 

13  900 

13-54 

1329 

1195 

11-33 

11 -1-2 

0     0^ 

15-541 

1514 

14-88 

13-36 

1267 

12-43 

0    Og 

17  024 

16-58 

16-27 

1464 

13  87 

)3-62 

0    Vff 
0     Of 

17-91 

17-56 

15-81 

14-99 

14-71 

l«-e58 

10-15 

18-79 

1601 

16-02 

15-78 

0     0-^ 

eo-850 

20-31 

10-93 

17  93 

1609 

16-68 

0     0 

0   oU 

21-078 

21-41 

21-01 

18-90 

17-91 

17-58 

23-051 

22  45 

22-1 '4 

10  8-2 

18-79 

18-44 

0     0   , 

24073 

23-45 

23(12 

20-70 

19-62 

19  26 

0     0^-1 

35059 

24-41 

24-00* 

21-55 

ao-4-2 

211-05 

0     0 

2Q-005 

25-33 

24  86 

22-36 

21-19 

20  80 

0    o'f 

26-917 

26-22 

2-573 

2315 

21-94 

21-58 

0      l" 

27-800 

27-08 

26-38 

23  91 

22-66 

22  24 

0     IJ 

29-486 

28-72 

28- 19 

25-36 

24  03 

23-50 

0    u 

31-1181 

30-27 

2971 

26-73 

25  33 

24-87 

0     11 

32-&l)a 

3175 

31-16 

28-08 

26-67 

26-08 

0     1* 

34-049 

3319 

32-58 

29-80 

2776 

27  26 

0     ]J 

a5-438 

34-52 

33-88 

30-48 

28-88 

28-35 

0     1} 

36-778 

35-82 

35  10 

31-63 

29-97 

29-42 

n     i' 

38-067 

37  08 

36  39 

32-74 

3102 

30-45 

0     2 

S9'315 

38-29 

37-59 

33-81 

32-04 

31-46 

0    2 

40-625 

39-47 

38-74 

34-85 

33-03 

32  42 

0    2 

41-700 

40-62 

3987 

35-8fl 

33-99 

33-36 

0    2 

42-843 

41-73 

40-96 

36-84 

34-93 

84  27 

0    2^ 

43-956 

42-81 

42-02 

87-80 

86-82 

36  16 

?.    ^' 

45-041 

43-87 

43-06 

38  74 

3071 

36  03 

^     n^ 

46-101 

44-00 

4407 

39-05 

37  57 

8fi-H8 

0    21 

47137 

45-90 

4506 

40-54 

S8'42 

37-71 

0    3 

48-1  SI 

46-00 

46-03 

41-41 

3924 

38-52 

0     3 

49-1^4 

47-87 

4698 

4-2-26 

40-05 

89-32 

0  a 

50-117 

48  81 

4701 

4310 

40-86 

4')-ro 

0     3 

51  07-3 

4JI-74 

48  8-3 

43-92 

4102 

40  8f| 

0     3 

62-n.io 

50  66 

40-73 

44  73 

42  39 

41  61 

0    3 

52030 

51  55 

50  60 

4o-52 

43  14 

42-34 

0    s 

63  834 

5243 

ei-47 

46-30 

43-88 

43-(i7 

0    3 

54  726 

53-30 

52-3-2 

47-06 

44-60 

43-78 

OEinCIBS,  WBIBB,  HFES,  AND  BIVEBS. 
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TABLE  IL'^For  finding  the  Velocities  from  tJie  AUi^uJhs,  m^  the 

Attitudes  from  the  Velocities. 

Altitudes  0  feet  0  jhr  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  '^i  ii^ches. 


Ooeffldanto  of  vdodty,  and  the  eorresponding  veloeitSM  of 
dfamhaige  in  inohes  per  eeeond. 


2*43 
4  87 
6-88 
8-43 
9-73 
10*88 
1192 
1-2-87 
18-76 
14  60 
15-88 
1614 
16-85 
17-54 
18*20 
18*84 
19*46 
20*64 
21-76 
22*82 
28-85 
24-81 
25-74 
26-65 
27-52 
28-37 
29-19 
29  99 
80-77 
3153 
82-27 

asoo 

83-71 
34-40 

35  08 
85-75 

36  41 
37-05 

37  68 
38-31 


111 


^  »-•  ^ 


II  1 


k  J5  ^ 


1*85 

1*75 

1*72 

2-31 

2-18 

2-15 

4-63 

4-36 

4*29 

655 

617 

6*06 

802 

7-56 

7*43 

9-26 

8-73 

8-58 

10-35 

9-76 

9-59 

11-24 

10-69 

10-50 

1225 

11-55 

11-35 

12-97 

1234 

12-13 

13-89 

1309 

12-86 

14  64 

13-80 

13-66 

15-35 

1448 

14-22 

1603 

15-12 

14-85 

16-69 

15-74 

15-46 

17-32 

16-33 

16-04 

17-93 

16-90 

16-61 

18-51 

1746 

17-15 

19*64 

18*52 

1819 

20*70 

19-52 

1918 

21-71 

20-47 

20-11 

22-69 

21-38 

2101 

23-60 

22-26 

21-87 

24-49 

23-10 

22-69 

25-35 

23*91 

23*49 

26-18 

24*69 

24-26 

26  99 

25  45 

25-00 

27-77 

2619 

25-73 

28-63 

26-91 

26  43 

29-27 

27  60 

27-12 

30  00 

28  29 

27  79 

30-70 

28-95 

28-44 

31*39 

29-60 

29-08 

32*07 

30-24 

29-71 

32-73 

30  86 

30-32 

3338 

31-47 

30-92 

3401 

32-07 

31-51 

34-64 

32  66 

3209 

35-25 

33-24 

32-66 

35-85 

33  81 

33  22 

36*45 

34-37 

33-77 

1-68 

211 

4-21 

5-96 

7*29 

8-42 

9-42 

10-32 

11-14 

11-91 

12-64 

18*32 

13-97 

14*59 

15*19 

15-76 

16-31 

16-85 

17-87 

18*84 

19-75 

20*63 

21-48 

22-29 

23*07 

23-82 

24*50 

25-27 

26-96 

26  64 

27  29 
27-94 
28-67 
2918 
29-78 
30*37 
30-95 
31-62 
32-08 
32-62 
33-16 


1-62 

203 

4-06 

5-74 

7-03 

812 

9  08 

9*94 

10*74 

11-48 

1218 

12-84 

13-46 

14-06 

14-63 

15-09 

15-72 

16-24 

17-22 

1815 

19-04 

19-88 

20-70 

21*48 

22-23 

22-96 

23  67 

24-35 

25  02 

26  67 
26  30 
26  92 
27-63 
28-12 
2870 
29-27 
29-83 
80  37 
30-91 
31-44 
31-96 


!>!>% 
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—For finding  the  Velocities  from  the  AUiiudes,  and  the 
Altitudea/rom,  the  Velocities. 
Altitudes  0  feet  4  inches  to  1  foot. 


1 
1. 

¥ 

aiNHarge  In  Inolisa  twF  eeo 

and. 

pg 

!lj 

:^t 

ni 

jij 

llj 

III 

87-03 

34-92 

34-31 

33-60 

33-47 

0     4 

37-60 

35-46 

34-84 

34-22 

32-97 

0     4^ 

se-17 

35-99 

36-36 

34-73 

33-47 

0     4i 

3873 

36-52 

35-88 

35-24 

33-96 

0     4| 

38-38 

37-03 

36-39 

35-74 

34-44 

0     4} 

39-82 

37-55 

36-23 

34-92 

0     i 

40-35 

38-05 

37-38 

36-72 

35-38 

0     4 

40'87 

38-64 

87-86 

37-19 

35-84 

0     i 

41'40 

39-04 

38-35 

37-67 

36-30 

0    5 

41-91 

39-52 

38-83 

38-14 

36-75 

0     6 

42-42 

40-00 

39-30 

38-60 

37-20 

0     5 

42-92 

40-48 

39-77 

39-08 

37-64 

0     6 

43-42 

40-94 

40-23 

39-61 

38-07 

0     6 

43-91 

41-41 

40.68 

39-96 

38-51 

0     6 

44-40 

41-86 

41-13 

40-40 

38-93 

0     5f 

44-88 

42-32 

41-58 

40-83 

39-36 

0     6 

45'35 

42-70 

42-02 

41-27 

39-77 

0    6 

4629 

43-66 

42-88 

42-12 

40-69 

0    6i 

47-20 

44-51 

43-73 

42-95 

41-39 

0    6i 

48-10 

45-38 

44-56 

43-77 

42-18 

0    6J 

48-99 

46-19 

45-38 

44-57 

42-95 

0    7 

49-83 

4701 

46-18 

46-36 

43-71 

0    7 

G0'70 

47-81 

46-97 

4614 

44-46 

0     7 

Sl-54 

48-60 

47-73 

46-90 

45-20 

0    7 

6237 

49-38 

48-61 

47.65 

45-92 

0    8 

5318 

5016 

49-27 

48-39 

46-63 

0     8 

53-98 

50-90 

50-01 

49-12 

47-33 

0     8 

64-77 

51-64 

60-74 

49-83 

48-02 

0     8 

65-64 

62-38 

81-46 

50-54 

48-71 

0     9 

66-81 

53- 10 

52-17 

51-24 

49-38 

0    9 

57-07 

53-81 

52'87 

61-93 

50-04 

0    9 

£7-81 

64-51 

53-56 

62-60 

50-69 

0     9 

56-66 

66-22 

54-24 

63-27 

51-34 

0  10 

59-28 

36-89 

54-92 

63-94 

61-98 

0  10 

60-00 

66-67 

55-58 

54-59 

52-61 

0  10 

60-70 

67-24 

56-24 

56-34 

83-23 

0  10 

ei-41 

57-90 

66-89 

66-87 

63-85 

0  11 

62-10 

58-66 

57-53 

56-61 

64-45 

0  11 

62-79 

69-70 

68-17 

5713 

55-06 

0  u 

63-47 

59-84 

58-80 

67-76 

.55-65 

0  Hi  . 

0414 

60-48 

59-42 

58-36 

56-24 

V    ^"^ 
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TABLE  IL— For  finding  the  VetocitUs  from  On  AUiiudm,  mi  lb 

Alludes  f TOM  the  V^ocUtM. 

Aldtodes  1  foot  0|  inch  to  6  feet  3  inoheB. 


J 

CMffltimU  at  veloidlT,  uid  tb 

diKhiree  in  Incim  pw  Mcond, 

ll 

Pi 

8i !  8 

11^ 

ill 

in 

lij 

^ 

-  u-t 

^•1 

"  "1 

1      OJ 

OB  see 

96-73 

98-96 

84-53 

8010 

78-e3 

1  1 

ll«-234 

97-63 

9582 

86-20 

81-69 

80-19 

1  11 

102144 

90-49 

97-65 

87-84 

83  25 

81-71 

I  a 

lU4-t)]8 

l(JI-3l 

09-44 

89  46 

84  77 

83-21 

1     2i 

105-850 

103-11 

101-20 

01-04 

86-28 

84  SO 

1     3 

UI7-6eP 

104-87 

102-03 

93  60 

87-75 

88-U 

1     3} 

109  449 

106  60 

104-63 

9413 

89-^0 

87-56 

1     4 

111200 

108-31 

106-31 

Od'63 

90-63 

88-98 

1     4J 

112024 

100-99 

1117  96 

97-11 

92  03 

00-84 

I     S 

114-622 

111-42 

100-58 

98  68 

03-43 

91-70 

1     6i 

116-206 

113-27 

111-18 

100-01 

94-78 

93-04 

1     6 

1170*5 

114-78 

11376 

101-43 

9613 

94-36 

1     7 

121177 

118-03 

115-85 

104-21 

98-76 

96-94 

1    8 

124  323 

121-09 

118  86 

106-92 

101-33 

99-46 

I    9 

137-306 

124-08 

121-79 

109-66 

103-83 

101-92 

1  10 

130-304 

127-00 

124-66 

11214 

106-27 

104-31 

1  11 

133-324 

120-86 

137-46 

11466 

108-66 

106-66 

2    0 

136-103 

132-65 

130-20 

11712 

111-00 

108-95 

2     li 

140-383 

136-73 

134-21 

120-73 

11441 

113-31 

2    3 

144-453 

HO-70 

133-10 

124-23 

117-73 

115  56 

2     *i 

148-411 

144-55 

141-88 

197-84 

13096 

118-73 

3    B 

152-267 

148-31 

145  57 

130-95 

134-10 

121-81 

2     7J 

150027 

151-97 

140-16 

134-18 

127-16 

124-M 

2   g 

160-699 

155-55 

162-67 

137-34 

130-15 

127  76 

2  lOJ 

163-288 

169-04 

156-10 

140-43 

133-80 

130-6S 

3     0* 

1B6-8U0 

162-46 

160-46 

143  45 

13504 

133-44 

3     li 

1 70-240 

160-81 

1I12-75 

146  41 

138  75 

136-19 

3     3 

] 73  Gil 

169-10 

16.5-97 

14931 

141-49 

138  80 

3     41 

176018 

172  32 

189-13 

152-15 

144-19 

141-53 

3    6 

180-165 

173  48 

172-24 

15404 

146-83 

144-13 

3    71 

183-354 

178-59 

176-29 

157-68 

140-43 

U6-H8 

3    9 

1H6-488 

181-64 

178">8 

11  0-38 

15199 

149-19 

3  101 

180-571 

184-64 

181-23 

163TO 

164-50 

151-60 

4    0 

192  6U4 

187-60 

184-13 

165-64 

156-97 

154-08 

4    2 

108  676 

JOl-46 

187-93 

169-08 

160  21 

157-36 

4    4 

2004fl0 

195-28 

I9I-6d 

17-2-40 

163  38 

160-57 

4    6 

204287 

108-98 

195-30 

176  69 

16(1-49 

163-43 

4    8 

21  ■8-036 

202-83 

108  88 

178-91 

169-55 

166-43 

4  10 

211-718 

206-21 

202-40 

18208 

172-55 

169  37 

G     0 

215338 

200-74 

205-66 

185-19 

175  50 

172-27 

6    3 

220-058 

2U-93 

210-05 

189-76 

179-88 

176-M 

OBXEICES,  WEIBS,  PIPES,  AND  BIVESS. 
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TABLE  IL — For  finding  the  Velocities  from  the  Altitudes,  and  ths 

Altitudes  from  the  Velocities, 

Altitudes  1  foot  OJ  inch  to  5  feet  3  inches. 


Goeffldents  of  Telodtj,  and  the  corraiponding  yelodtiei  of 
disebarge  in  inches  per  second. 


1 


68*80 
7016 
71-60 
7281 
7410 
76-37 
76-61 
77-84 
7906 
80-24 
81-41 
82*66 
84-82 
8703 
8918 
9128 
93  33 
96  33 
9827 
10112 
]  03*89 
106*69 
109  22 
11179 
114-30 
116  76 
11917 
121*63 
123-84 
12612 
128*36 
130*64 
182  70 
134*82 
137*60 
140  33 
H3  00 
146*63 
14B20 
160-74 
164  46 


Hi 


*1S 


ss 


9 


a> 

0 


f  si 
.  II 


66*46 
66*76 
68*03 
69  28 
70-60 
71-71 
72-89 
7406 
76-21 
76-34 
77-45 
76*66 
80*70 
82*80 
84*85 
86-84 
88-79 
90*70 
93*50 
96-21 
98-84 
101*41 
103*91 
10636 
108*76 
11109 
113  38 
116*62 
117*83 
119*99 
122*11 
124*20 
126-26 
128  27 
130*92 
13361 
13606 
138-56 
141*00 
143  42 
146-96 


61*72 
6295 
6415 
65  32 
6648 
67-62 
68-73 
69-83 
70-92 
71*98 
73-03 
74*07 
7610 
78*08 
80-00 
81-89 
83-73 
85  53 
88*16 
9072 
93*20 
95-62 
97  99 
100*29 
102-54 
104-76 
106-91 
109-03 
111*10 
113-14 
115*16 
117*11 
119*f6 
120-96 
123-45 
125-89 
128-29 
130-65 
132-96 
135-23 
138-57 


60*64 
61*84 
6302 
6418 
66-32 
66*43 
67-53 
68-61 
6967 
70-72 
71-75 
72-77 
7477 
70-71 
78*60 
80*45 
82*26 
84-03 
86-62 
8913 
91-57 
93  95 
96  27 
98-53 
100-75 
102-92 
105*04 
10712 
109-16 
111-16 
11313 
115-06 
116-97 
118-84 
121-29 
123  69 
1*26  05 
128-36 
130-63 
132-86 
13614 


59*66 
60*74 
61*90 
6303 
64*15 
65-25 
66-33 
67*34 
68*43 
69*46 
70*48 
71-47 
73-43 
7534 
77*20 
7902 
80  79 
82-53 
85-07 
87-54 
89-94 
92-27 
94-56 
9678 
98-96 
101-08 
103*17 
105-21 
10721 
109*18 
111*11 
11301 
114-88 
116  72 
119-12 
121*48 
1*23  80 
126-07 
128  30 
130-49 
133-72 


67-40 

58-54 
59-66 
60*76 
61*82 
(•2*88 
63*92 
64*94 
65-96 
66-94 
67-92 
68*88 
70*77 
72-61 
74-40 
76-15 
77*86 
79-54 
81-98 
84*36 
86  67 
88-92 
9112 
93*26 
9V36 
97*41 
99*42 
101-39 
103*32 
105*22 
107  08 
108*91 
110*71 
112*48 
114-80 
117-07 
119  30 
121-49 
123-64 
125  76 
128*86 


■s 

1 


/ 

// 
0} 

1 

n 

2 

2i 

3 

3} 

4 

^ 

6 

6} 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

2 

0 

2 

IJ 

2 

3 

2 

H 

2 

6 

2 

7} 

2 

9 

2  10} 

3  0 
3  1} 
3  3 
3  4i 
3  6 
3  7§ 
3  9 

3  10} 

4  0 


4 

4 
4 
4 


2 
4 
6 

8 


4  10 
6  0 
6     3 
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TABLE  n.— For  finding  the  Vdodtk^from  Uu  AIMtada,  and  rt* 

AUitiidesJrom  the  Velocities. 
AUitudGs  5  feet  6  inchoH  to  17  feet 


1 
1 

CMffideaUoOiJodtj.andtl 

..™„.«...„»»       1 

iil«b«g<ilBbchMp»r»aiiid. 

I 

a 

Pi 

Jll 

ri   "1 

Hi 

iil 

1 

i 

s 

225-848 

218-08 

316-91 

194-23 

1B4'07 

180-68 

6 

9 

230-924 

2-24-92 

320-76 

198-69 

188-20 

184-74 

6 

0 

235-891 

226-76 

226-6I 

202-87 

192-35 

188-71 

6 

3 

240-765 

334-50 

23016 

207-05 

196-22 

192  60 

6 

6 

245-524 

2391* 

234-72 

211-16 

200-10 

196-42 

6 

9 

250-200 

243-69 

239-10 

215-17 

203-91 

200-16 

7 

0 

254-791 

248-17 

243-58 

310-12 

207-65 

203-83 

7 

3 

259-301 

252-56 

247-89 

223-99 

211-33 

207-44 

7 

6 

263-734 

266-88 

262-13 

226-81 

214-94 

210-99 

7 

9 

268-093 

281-13 

256-30 

330-66 

218-50 

214-47 

8 

0 

272-383 

266-30 

260-40 

234-35 

221-99 

217-91 

8 

3 

276-607 

269-41 

264-44 

237-88 

226-43 

221-29 

8 

fl 

280-766 

373-47 

268-41 

341-46 

228-62 

234-61 

8 

9 

284-  65 

277-46 

272-33 

344-98 

232-17 

227-8B 

g 

0 

288-900 

281-39 

376-19 

248-46 

235-46 

231-12 

9 

3 

29a-891 

285-28 

280-00 

251-89 

238-71 

234-31 

9 

a 

289-11 

283-76 

256-27 

24191 

237-46 

g 

9 

300-703 

292-88 

287-47 

268-60 

245-07 

240-56 

10 

0 

304-534 

286-63 

291-13 

261-90 

24819 

343-63 

10 

3 

308-817 

800-30 

294-76 

286-15 

361 '28 

245'65 

10 

0 

312-064 

30304 

297-32 

268-37 

254-32 

249-64 

10 

9 

315-747 

307-54 

301-86 

271-54 

267-83 

352-eo 

11 

0 

310-398 

311-09 

305-34 

274-68 

260-31 

255-52 

11 

3 

323-007 

3U-61 

308-79 

277-79 

262  25 

258-41 

11 

6 

326-676 

318-09 

312-21 

280-86 

266-16 

261-28 

11 

Q 

330-107 

331-52 

315-58 

269-04 

264-09 

12 

0 

333-800 

324-93 

318-92 

286-90 

271-88 

266-88 

13 

3 

337-057 

328-29 

822-23 

289-87 

274-70 

269-65 

12 

6 

340-479 

331-63 

325-50 

292-81 

277-49 

272-38 

12 

0 

343-887 

334-93 

328-74 

295-78 

280-25 

276-09 

13 

0 

347-223 

338-19 

331-94 

296-61 

282-99 

277-78 

13 

3 

350-545 

341-43 

335']2 

301-47 

285-69 

280-44 

13 

0 

353-838 

344-G4 

338-27 

304-30 

288-38 

283-07 

13 

9 

357-097 

347-81 

341-39 

307-10 

291-03 

286-68 

14 

0 

360-32fl 

350-96 

344-47 

309-88 

293-67 

14 

6 

386-707 

357-17 

350-57 

315-37 

298-87 

293-37 

15 

0 

373-976 

363-28 

356-57 

320-76 

303-98 

298-38 

15 

6 

379141 

369-28 

862-46 

326-06 

309-00 

303-31 

16 

0 

386-208 

375-19 

368-26 

331-28 

313-94 

808-17 

16 

6 

391-181 

381-01 

373-97 

336-42 

318-81 

312-94 

17 

0 

397>063     3SQ-74 

379-50 

341-47 

323-61 

317-66 

OBIEIGES,  WKIBS,  PIPES,  AND  EIVEBS. 
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TABLE  11. — For  finding  the  Velocities  from  the  Altitudes,  a/nd  the 

Altitudes  from  the  Velocities, 

Altitudes  5  feet  6  inches  to  17  feet. 


Coeffideats  of  Telodtj,  and  the  corresponding  yelodties  of 
diBoharge  in  inohee  per  second. 


•a  «  s 

00  9 


.11 


.  Ill 

S  ^6 


^-s 


•3*1 
.   Ill 


I 


•^3 
1^ 


ra 

q 


158*09 

161-66 

165-12 

168-53 

171-87 

17614 

178-36 

181-51 

184-61 

187-67 

190-67 

193*62 

196-54 

199-41 

202-23 

205*02 

207-78 

210-49 

21317 

215-82 

218*44 

22102 

223-58 

22610 

228-60 

231*07 

233-52 

235-94 

238*34 

240-71 

243-06 

245-38 

247*69 

249-97 

252*23 

25670 

261-08 

265*40 

269-65 

273-83 

277*94 


Mm 


150*41 

153*80 

157-10 

160-34 

163-52 

166-63 

169*69 

172-69 

176-65 

178*55 

181-41 

184-22 

186-99 

189-72 

192*41 

19607 

197*68 

200*27 

202*82 

206*34 

207*83 

210-29 

212-72 

215-12 

217*50 

219*85 

222-18 

224*48 

226-76 

229*02 

231*25 

233*46 

235*66 

237*83 

239*98 

244*23 

248*40 

262*61 

266*66 

260*63 

264-44 


141-83 

146*02 

14814 

151*19 

154-19 

157-13 

160*01 

102-84 

165-62 

168*36 

171*06 

173*71 

176*32 

178*90 

181*43 

183*94 

186*40 

188*84 

191*25 

193*62 

196-97 

198-29 

200*68 

202*85 

205*09 

207*31 

209*50 

211*67 

213*82 

216*96 

218*06 

220-14 

222*21 

2*24-26 

226*29 

230*29 

234-23 

238-10 

241-91 

245*66 

249*36 


139*36 

142-48 

145-56 

148  65 

151-49 

154-37 

167-21 

159*99 

162*72 

166*41 

168*06 

170-67 

173*23 

175*76 

178*26 

180*71 

183-14 

185*53 

187*90 

190-23 

192*54 

194*82 

197*07 

199*30 

201-60 

203*68 

205-83 

207-96 

210*08 

212*17 

214-24 

216*29 

218*32 

220*33 

222*32 

226*26 

230*13 

233*93 

237*67 

241*36 

244*99 


136*86 

139*94 

142-96 

146-90 

148-79 

151*62 

164*40 

16714 

159*82 

162*46 

165*06 

167*62 

170*14 

17263 

175*08 

177*49 

179*87 

182*23 

184*56 

186*84 

189*10 

191*34 

193*65 

195*74 

19791 

200*04 

20216 

204-26 

206*33 

208*38 

210*42 

212*43 

214*42 

216-40 

218*36 

222*22 

226*02 

229*76 

233*44 

23706 

240-62 


131-90 

134*86 

137-76 

140-60 

143-39 

14612 

148*80 

151*43 

154*02 

166*67 

16907 

161*54 

163*97 

166-36 

168*72 

171*05 

173-34 

175*61 

177*85 

180*06 

182-24 

184*40 

186*63 

188*64 

190*72 

192*78 

194-82 

196*84 

198*84 

200*82 

202*78 

204*72 

206*64 

208*54 

210-43 

214*16 

217-82 

221-42 

2-24*96 

228*46 

231*89 


/  // 

6  6 

5  9 

6  0 
6  3 
6  6 

6  9 

7  0 


7 

7 
7 
8 


3 
6 
9 
0 


8  3 

8  6 

8  9 

9  0 
9  3 
9  6 
9  9 

10  0 

10  3 

10  6 

10  9 

11  0 
11  3 
11  6 

11  9 

12  0 
12  3 
12  6 

12  9 

13  0 
13  3 
13  6 

13  9 

14  0 

14  6 

15  0 

15  6 

16  0 

16  6 

17  0 


i 
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XHE  DISCHABaS  OP  WATEH  VBXM 


TABLE  II.~-FoT  jinding  the  Velociiu$  from,  ih»  AUitudtt,  i 

Altitudes  from  the  Telociiies, 
Altitudes  17  ftet  6  inches  to  40  feet. 


CDDfflcleiil  of  tbI 

cilj,  md  the  corrMpondlng  nlmilim 

of 

1 

d1« 

turgain  bcbu  Tec  MeDiil. 

1 

ili 

Ill 

r-^ 

Us 

1 

2s-i 

■!i 

l'7    5 

403'860 

392-39 

38513 

346-46 

326-33 

322-29 

18     0 

408675 

397  95 

390  60 

351-37 

382  99 

326-80 

19  e 

414-211 

4i>3  44 

396  99 

336-i2 

337-58 

331-37 

19    0 

419'773 

408-P6 

401-30 

361-00 

343  11 

336  83 

19     6 

4-25-2a8 

414-30 

408-55 

365-72 

346-59 

340-21 

20    0 

430676 

419-48 

41173 

37038 

351-00 

:)44-54 

■20    6 

436-030 

434-69 

416-84 

374-08 

366  36 

316-82 

21     0 

441-311 

429  84 

421-89 

379-53 

359-59 

35305 

21     6 

446-534 

434  93 

428-89 

38402 

363-93 

357-2--J 

•22    0 

461-607 

439-95 

431-82 

388-48 

368-13 

361-36 

23    6 

466-801 

444-92 

438-70 

392-85 

37329 

38644 

23    0 

461-848 

449-84 

441-53 

397-19 

376-41 

369-48 

23    6 

466-841 

450-70 

446-30 

401-48 

380-48 

373-47 

24    0 

471-782 

439-52 

45102 

405-73 

384-50 

377-43 

24    6 

476  671 

464-38 

465-70 

409-94 

388-49 

38134 

aa  0 

481-510 

468-99 

460-32 

41410 

39-2-43 

385  21 

35     8 

486-301 

473-68 

464-90 

418-22 

396-34 

389-04 

28    0 

491-046 

478-98 

469-44 

42'>'30 

40020 

392-84 

28    8 

495-745 

482-88 

473-93 

426-34 

404-03 

396-60 

27    0 

600-400 

487-30 

478-38 

430-34 

40783 

400-32 

27     8 

505-01 2 

491-88 

482-79 

434-31 

404-01 

28    0 

509-582 

496-33 

487-16 

438-24 

41531 

407  67 

28     6 

514-112 

600-75 

491-49 

44-2-14 

41900 

41139 

20    0 

618-603 

605-12 

495  78 

44600 

432-66 

414-88 

29    a 

533-054 

609-45 

600-04 

449-83 

4-26  29 

418-44 

311     0 

597-468 

513-75 

604-26 

453-63 

429-89 

42197 

30     8 

531 -845 

6!  802 

509-44 

457-31 

433-45 

426-48 

31     0 

636-187 

622-25 

512-69 

46113 

436-99 

428-95 

31     8 

540-494 

626-44 

516-71 

464B3 

440-50 

432-40 

33     0 

644-767 

530-liO 

5-20-80 

468-60 

443-98 

435-81 

33    6 

649-(l06 

534-73 

534-85 

473-15 

44744 

439  20 

33    0 

553213 

638-83 

528-87 

47576 

45(r87 

442-57 

33    6 

667 -388 

54-3-90 

632-86 

479  35 

464-27 

445-91 

34    0 

561-532 

546-93 

636-83 

482-92 

4J7-66 

449-33 

34     8 

565-646 

650-94 

540-76 

486-46 

461-00 

452-52 

35     0 

569-730 

554-e3 

544-66 

489-97 

464  33 

455-78 

36     0 

677-812 

562-79 

562-89 

496-92 

470  93 

462-35 

37     0 

585  782 

670-65 

560-01 

503-77 

477-41 

468-63 

503-646 

578-31 

507-53 

510-54 

4H3  82 

474  92 

39     0 

601-406 

585-77 

674-94 

517-21 

490-16 

481  12 

40     0 

609-067 

693-23 

582  27 

6-23-80 

498-39 

487-20 
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TABLE  II.— For  JindiTi^  the  Velocitiei  from  the  Altitudes,  and  lAe 

Altitudes  from  tha  Vehdlies. 

Altitudes  IT  feet  6  inches  to  40  feet 


dbclurge  In  dnEhei 


Hi 


it% 


:l 


1679 
10-25 
333  67 
3870B 
340-41 
343-73 
347-02 
850-33 
363'Sl 
6  71 
3d9'8S 


27-2-11 
275-86 
279-67 
283  22 
286  83 
290  30 
29391 
287-39 
300-83 
304-23 
307-&9 


■253-O0 

26(1-68 
260  1-2 
26a-32 
287-06 
270-46 
27382 


337  04 
330-17 
333-13 
336-34 


30-17 
J3-07 
385-95 
39881 
404-47 
410-06 
415-55 
420-98 
420  35 


311-33 
314-25 
317-15 

320  02 


357  10 
359-97 

3e'2-81 
365  64 


339-43 
34-2-1I 
344-78 
347-42 
350-04 
352-64 
355-23 
357  79 


265-73 
269  03 
27323 
275-61 
278  70 
281-85 
264-90 
288-1  »4 
281-08 
294-11 
297-U9 
_  00-05 
302-98 
305'67 
308-75 
311-50 
314-41 
317-20 
319-88 


330-83 
833'48 
336-12 


343  01 
346-47 

34900 


380-13 
385-37 
400-64 
405-64 


244-13 

247-60 
25 1-01 
254-38 
2a7-71 
260  99 

M-23 
_J7  37 
270  60 
27373 
27682 
2;9'88 
-J2  91 
266-90 
288-86 
291-80 
294-70 
297-57 
300  43 
303-«4 
306  04 
308-01 
311-55 
314-27 
316-97 
318-65 
_.22-30 
3-24-93 
327-84 
330-13 
332-70 
335->5 
837-78 
340-29 
34-2' ;8 
345-26 

016 


235-27 
238  61 
241-00 
24514 

248-35 

■J6r6i 

254  64 
■-;67-ffi 


269-72 
272-64 
275-53 


294  93 

297-60 
300-24 
302  et 
305-46 
3I18-04 
8ln-6U 
313-13 
315-60 
318  14 
820-62 
323-08 
326-61 
827-93 
330-34 
332-7-2 
337-44 
342-10 
346-R9 
361-32 
365-70 
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THE  DtSCHAEaE  0^  WATER  FROM 


TABLE  III. — Square  Boots  for  finding  the  effects  of  the  Velocity  of 
Approach  when  the  Orifice  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  Head. 
Also  for  finding  the  Increase  in  the  Discharge  from  an  Increases 
of  Head.    (See  p.  101.) 


No. 

Square 

No. 

Square 

No. 

Square 

No. 

Square 

•»Sr# 

root. 

^i^F* 

root. 

root. 

toot. 

l^OOO 

I'OOOO 

1-115 

1-0669 

1-476 

1*2141 

1-976 

1-4058 

1001 

1-0006 

1-120 

1-0683 

1-49 

1-2207 

1-99 

1-4107 

1002 

1-0010 

1-126 

1-0607 

1-6 

1-2247 

2-00 

1*4142 

1^004 

1-0020 

1-13 

10630 

1-61 

1-2288 

201 

1-4177 

1-006 

10026 

1-136 

10664 

1-626 

1-2349 

2-026 

1-4230 

1006 

1-0030 

1-14 

1-0677 

1-64 

1-2410 

204 

1-4283 

1-008 

1-0040 

1-146 

1-0700 

1-66 

1-2460 

2-06 

1-4318 

1-009 

1-0044 

1-16 

10723 

1-66 

1-2490 

2-06 

l*436d 

1^010 

1-0060 

1-166 

1-0747 

1-676 

1-2650 

2-076 

1-4405 

1^011 

1-0066 

1-16 

10770 

1-68 

1-2670 

209 

1-4457 

roi2 

1-0060 

1-166 

10794 

1-69 

1-2610 

210 

1-4491 

l^OU 

1-0070 

1-17 

1-0817 

1-6 

1*2649 

211 

1-4526 

1016 

1-0076 

1-176 

1-0840 

1-61 

1-2689 

2126 

1-4677 

1016 

1-0080 

1-18 

1-0863 

1-626 

1-2748 

2-14 

1-4629 

1-018 

1-0090 

1-186 

1-0886 

1-64 

1-2806 

215 

1-4663 

1-019 

10096 

1-19 

1-0909 

1-66 

1-2845 

216 

1-4697 

ro2o 

1-0100 

1-196 

10932 

1-66 

1-2884 

2176 

1-4748 

10226 

1-0112 

1-2 

1-0954 

1-676 

1-2942 

2-19 

1-4799 

1-026 

1-0124 

1-21 

1-1000 

1-69 

1-3000 

2-2 

1-4832 

1-0276 

1-0137 

1-22 

1-1046 

1-7 

1-3038 

2-21 

1-4866 

1-03 

10149 

1-23 

1-1091 

1-71 

1-3077 

2-226 

1-4916 

1032o 

1-0161 

1-24 

1-1136 

1-725 

1-3134 

2-24 

1-4967 

1-036 

1-0174 

1-26 

1-1180 

1-74 

1-3191 

2-25 

1-6000 

1-0376 

10186 

1-26 

11226 

1-76 

1-3229 

2-26 

1-6033 

1-04 

1-0198 

1-27 

1-1269 

1-76 

1-3267 

2  276 

1-5083 

1-0425 

10210 

1-28 

11314 

1-776 

1-3323 

2-29 

1-5133 

1-046 

10223 

1-29 

1-1358 

1-79 

1-3379 

2-3 

15166 

1-0476 

10236 

1-80 

1-1402 

1-80 

1-3416 

231 

1-5199 

1-06 

10247 

1-81 

1-1446 

1-81 

1-8454 

2-326 

1-6248 

1-066 

1-0271 

1-326 

11611 

1-826 

1-3509 

2-34 

1-5297 

106 

1-0296 

1-34 

11676 

1-84 

1-3666 

2-36 

1*6330 

1-066 

1-0320 

1-36 

1-1619 

1-86 

1-3601 

2-36 

1-6362 

1-07 

10344 

1-36 

1-1662 

1-86 

1-3638 

2-376 

1*5411 

1076 

1-0368 

1-376 

1-1726 

1-876 

1-3693 

2-39 

1-5460 

1-08 

I -0392 

1-39 

1-1790 

1-89 

1-3748 

2-4 

1-6492 

1^086 

10416 

1-40 

1-1832 

1-9 

1-3784 

2-41 

1-6524 

ro9 

1-0440 

1-41 

11874 

1-91 

1-3820 

2-426 

1-5672 

1-095 

1-0464 

1-426 

1-1937 

1-925 

1-3876 

2-44 

1-6621 

1-1 

1-0488 

1-44 

1-2000 

1-94 

1-3928 

2-46 

1-6662 

1^106 

1-0612 

1-46 

1-2042 

1-96 

1-3964 

2-46 

1-6684 

1^110 

1-0636 

1-46 

1-2083 

1-96 

1-4000 

2-476 

1-6732 

OBIEICES,  \rEIBS,  PIPES,  AKD  BIVEBS. 
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TABLE  IIL — Square  Boots  for  finding  the  effects  of  the  Velocity  of 
Approach  when  the  Orifice  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  Head. 
Also  for  finding  the  Increase  in  the  Discharge  from  an  Increase 
of  Head.    (See  p.  101.) 


No. 

Square 

No. 

SqiiAre 

No. 

Square 

No. 

Square 

root. 

root. 

root. 

^v  s^» 

root. 

2-49 

1-6780 

3-0000 

1-7321 

4-6 

2-1213 

26 

6-0990 

2-6 

1-6811 

3-026 

1-7393 

6-0 

2-2361 

.27 

5-1962 

2-61 

1-6843 

306 

1-7464 

5-6 

2-3452 

28 

6-2916 

2-526 

1-6890 

3-075 

1-7536 

6-0 

2-4495 

29 

6*8852 

264 

1-6937 

31 

1*7607 

6-6 

2-6495 

30 

6-4772 

2-66 

1*6969 

3-126 

1-7678 

70 

2-6458 

31 

6-5678 

2-66 

1-6000 

316 

1-7748 

7*6 

2-7386 

32 

6*6669 

2-676 

1-6047 

3176 

1-7819 

8'0 

2-8284 

33 

6-7446 

2-69 

1-6093 

3-2 

1-7889 

8*6 

2-9166 

84 

6-8310 

2-6 

1-6126 

3*226 

1-7958 

9*0 

3-0000 

85 

5-9161 

261 

1-6166 

3-25 

1-8028 

9*6 

3-0822 

36 

60000 

2-626 

1-6202 

3-276 

1-8097 

100 

3-1623 

37 

6-0828 

2-64 

1*6248 

3-3 

1-8166 

10-5 

2-2404 

38 

6-1644 

2-66 

1-6279 

3*326 

1-8235 

11-0 

3*3166 

39 

6*2450 

2-66 

1-6310 

3-36 

1-8303 

11-6 

3-3912 

40 

6-3246 

2-676 

1-6866 

3*376 

1-8371 

120 

3-4641 

41 

6*4081 

2-69 

1-6401 

3-4 

1-8439 

12*6 

3*6356 

42 

6-4807 

2-7 

1-6432 

3-425 

18507 

13-0 

3-6056 

48 

6*6574 

2-71 

1-6462 

3*46 

1-8674 

13*6 

8-6742 

44 

6*6332 

2-726 

1-6608 

3-476 

1-8641 

14*0 

3*7417 

45 

6*7082 

2-74 

1-6663 

3*6 

1-8708 

14-6 

3*8079 

46 

6*7828 

2-76 

1-6683 

3-626 

1-8776 

15*0 

3-8730 

47 

6*8657 

2-76 

1-6613 

3-56 

1-8841 

16-6 

3*9370 

48 

6*9282 

2-776 

1-6668 

3-576 

1-8908 

160 

4*0000 

49 

7*0000 

2-79 

1-6703 

3*6 

1-8974 

16-5 

4-0620 

60 

7*0711 

2-8 

1-6733 

3-626 

1-9039 

17*0 

4-1231 

51 

7*1414 

2-81 

1-6763 

3-65 

1-9106 

17-5 

4*1833 

62 

7-2111 

2-826 

1-6808 

3-675 

1-9170 

18*0 

4-2426 

63 

7-2810 

2*84 

1-6862 

3-7 

1-9236 

18-5 

4*3012 

64 

7-3486 

2-86 

1-6882 

3-725 

1-9300 

19*0 

4*8689 

66 

7*4162 

2-86 

1-6912 

3-75 

r9365 

19*5 

4*4159 

66 

7*4888 

2-876 

1-6956 

3-775 

1*9429 

20-0 

4*4721 

67 

7-5498 

2*89 

1-7000 

3-8 

1*9494 

20-6 

4-6277 

68 

7-6168 

2-9 

1-7029 

3-826 

1*9558 

210 

4-5826 

59 

7-6811 

2-91 

1-7059 

3-86 

1-9621 

21*5 

4-6368 

60 

7-7460 

2-926 

1-7103 

3-876 

1-9685 

22-0 

4-6904 

61 

7-8102 

2-94 

1-7146 

3-9 

1*9748 

22-6 

4-7434 

62 

7-8740 

2-96 

1-7176 

3-926 

1*9812 

230 

4-7958 

63 

7-9873 

2-96 

1-7206 

3-96 

1-9875 

23-5 

4-8477 

64 

8-0000 

2-976 

1-7248 

3-975 

1*9938 

240 

4-8990 

66 

8-0623 

2-99 

1-7292 

40 

2*0000 

260 

5-0000 

66 

8-1240 

4U 


THB  DIBCHABQE  OF  WAtEB  KM»C 


TABLE  IV, — For  finding  the  Discharge  through  "Rectangular  Ori- 

fices ;  w  which  n  =:  3.     Also  for  finding  the  effects  0/  the 

a 

Velocity  of  Approach  to  Weirs,  and  the  Depresnon  on  the  Crests 
(See  p.  101.) 


li-    n 

J 

(i  +  n)^ 

(l+n)*-n^ 

1  +  n 

J 

a4«)* 

a+n)*--»* 

1000 

-0000 

vomt 

100<H) 

1115 

•0390 

11774 

11384 

1"01 

•0000 

1-0015 

10015 

1120 

•0416 

M853 

11487 

1002 

•0001 

10030 

10029 

11-25 

-0442 

11982 

1-1401 

1004 

•0003 

10060 

1-0068 

1-18 

-0469 

12U12 

11548 

1-005 

•0004 

10075 

1  0072 

1-135 

-0496 

1-2092 

1-1506 

1-006 

•0005 

roo9o 

10086 

114 

0524 

1  2172 

1  1648 

1008 

•0007 

1-01-20 

10113 

M45 

•0562 

1-2-251 

11700 

1-009 

•0009 

1-0135 

1  0127 

115 

•0^1 

1-2832 

11751 

1010 

-0010 

10150 

1-0140 

1166 

•0610 

1-2413 

M808 

1-011 

•0012 

10165 

1^0134 

116 

-0^40 

1-2494 

11854 

101-2 

•0013 

10181 

10167 

1165 

-0670 

1-2674 

I  1904 

1014 

•0017 

H»211 

10194 

117 

•0701 

1^2655 

11955 

1-015 

-0018 

10226 

1-0207 

1-175 

•0732 

1-2787 

l^d0(»5 

1016 

-0020 

10241 

1-0-221 

118 

•0764 

r2818 

1-2054 

1018 

•0024 

10271 

10247 

1-186 

•0796 

1-2900 

1-2104 

1-019 

•0026 

10286 

1-0260 

1-19 

-08-28 

12981 

1-2158 

10-20 

-00SJ8 

10301 

1-0273 

1195 

•0861 

18063 

1*2202 

10-225 

•0034 

10339 

10306 

1-2 

•0894 

1-8145 

1-2251 

1-025 

-0040 

10377 

1-0338 

1-21 

-096-2 

1-381U 

1-2848 
1*2448 

10275 

•0046 

10415 

10370 

122 

-1082 

1-3475 

103 

•0052 

r0453 

1-0401 

123 

-1108 

1-8641 

1*2588 

1-0825 

-0069 

10491 

10433 

124 

-1176 

13808 

1^2682 

1-C»35 

•0065 

10530 

10464 

125 

-1260 

1*8075 

1^2725 

10875 

0073 

10568 

1^0495 

1-26 

•1826 

14143 

1-2818 

1-04 

•0080 

1*0606 

10526 

1^27 

-1403 

14812 

1-2900 

1-0425 

•0088 

10644 

10557 

1-28 

-1482 

1*4482 

1-8000 

1045 

•0095 

10683 

10687 

1-29 

•1562 

1-4652 

1-8090 

10475 

•0104 

10721 

10617 

180 

•1643 

1  •48-22 

1-8170 

105 

•0112 

10769 

10648 

1-31 

-1726 

1*4994 

1-8268 

1-055 

•0129 

10836 

10707 

1-325 

•18  3 

15252 

18899 

106 

•0147 

1-0913 

10706 

134 

•1983 

1-6612 

1*8529 

1065 

•0166 

10991 

10826 

136 

•2071 

1*6686 

18615 

107 

•0185 

1  1068 

10883 

1-36 

-2160 

1-6860 

1-3700 

1075 

•0-205 

1  1146 

10940 

1-376 

-2296 

1-6123 

1-8827 

108 

•0226 

1- 1-224 

1-0997 

r39 

•2436 

16388 

1-8952 

1086 

•0248 

11302 

11054 

140 

-2530 

16566 

14035 

l-i»9 

-0270 

113H0 

11110 

1-41 

•2625 

1-6743 

1-4118 

1095 

•0293 

M458 

11 166 

1-4-25 

-2771 

1-7011 

1*4-240 

11 

•0316 

11537 

11221 

1-44 

-2919 

1  7-^80 

1-4861 

rl05 

•0340 

1-1616 

I  1275 

146 

•8019 

1*7460 

1-4442 

1-110 

•0365 

11695 

11330 

1-46 

•31-20 

1-7641 

1-4521 

\  alUQB  oi  n  itom  Q  \.^  •4ft«       ^Q<nM»%td  om  mtatpefe. 


onncEs,  wnnts,  pipes,  akd  bivsbs. 
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TABLE  TV.-^For  finding  the  Discharge  through  Rectangular  Ori^ 

fijcee :    in  which  n  =:  -,    Also  for  finding  the  effects  of  the 

a 

Velocity  of  Approach  to  Weirs,  dc.    ^See  p.  101.) 


l+w 

»« 

(X-^n)^ 

a-f»)*-^* 

1  +« 

n^ 

(1  +  n/. 

1-476 

•3274 

17914 

1^4640 

1-976 

•9627 

2-7756 

1-8128 

1-40 

'3430 

18188 

1  -4758 

1-99 

•9850 

28072 

18222 

1-6 

3636 

18371 

r4836 

2* 

1-OUOO 

2-8-284 

18284 

1-51 

•3642 

1-8556 

14913 

201 

1-0160 

28497 

18346 

1-626 

•3804 

1-8832 

r5028 

2-026 

10377 

2-8816 

1-8439 

1-64 

•3968 

1-9111 

1-5143 

2-04 

1-0606 

2-9137 

1-8531 

166 

•4079 

1-9-297 

1-5218 

206 

1-0759 

29352 

1-8592 

166 

'4191 

1^9484 

1-5294 

206 

1-0913 

29567 

1-8653 

1-676 

•4360 

19766 

J  6406 

2076 

1-1146 

29890 

18744 

1-68 

•4417 

19860 

15443 

209 

11380 

3  0216 

1'8836 

1-69 

•4632 

20049 

1-5517 

2-10 

1  1537 

3()432 

1-88P6 

16 

•4648 

20239 

1-5591 

211 

1-1696 

30650 

1-8965 

1-61 

•4764 

20429 

15664 

2-126 

1-1932 

3-0977 

1-9045 

1  626 

•4941 

20716 

15774 

214 

1-2172 

31306 

19134 

164 

•612i> 

21002 

r5882 

215 

12332 

3-1625 

1-9193 

166 

•6240 

2^1 196 

1-5954 

216 

1-2494 

31746 

1-9262 

166 

•6362 

2*1388 

1-61,26 

2176 

12737 

3-2077 

1-9340 

1676 

•6646 

21678 

1-6132 

2  19 

1-2981 

324<59 

1*9428 

1-69 

•6732 

21970 

1-6238 

2-2 

1-3146 

3-2631 

1-9186 

17 

•6857 

2  2165 

1-6309 

2-21 

1-3310 

3^2864 

1-9544 

1-71 

•6983 

2-2361 

16379 

22*25 

1-3558 

3-3189 

19631 

1726 

•6173 

2*2656 

10483 

224 

13808 

3  3526 

19717 

1-74 

•6366 

2  2952 

1-6586 

226 

1  3976 

3-3750 

19776 

1-76 

•6495 

2-3160 

1-6655 

2-26 

1-4143 

3-3975 

1  9832 

1-76 

•6626 

23349 

1-6724 

2-275 

1-4397 

3-4314 

r9917 

1-776 

•68-23 

2*3648 

1-6826 

229 

1-4662 

34654 

20002 

1-79 

•7J22 

2-3949 

16927 

2*3 

1-48-22 

3-4881 

2-0069 

1-80 

•7166 

2-4160 

1-6994 

231 

1-4994 

3-6109 

2^0115 

1-81 

•7290 

2*4361 

1-7061 

2-326 

1-5262 

3-6461 

20200 

1-826 

•7493 

2-4654 

1-7161 

2-34 

r5612 

3-6796 

2-0284 

1-84 

•7699 

2-4959 

r7260 

236 

15686 

3  6026 

2*0339 

1-86 

•7837 

25163 

1-7326 

2-86 

1-5860 

36*256 

2-0395 

186 

7976 

25367 

1-7392 

2376 

1-6123 

3-6601 

2*0478 

1-876 

•8186 

2-5674 

1  7490 

239 

1*6388 

3-6948 

2-0561 

1-89 

-8396 

2-5983 

1-7587 

2-4 

1*6566 

37181 

20616 

19 

-8538 

26190 

1-7652 

2-41 

1-6743 

3-7  U3 

2-0670 

1-91 

•8681 

2-0397 

17716 

2426 

1-7011 

3-7763 

20752 

1-9-26 

•8896 

26709 

17813 

244 

1*7-280 

3  8114 

2-0834 

194 

-9114 

27021 

1-7907 

2  46 

17460 

3  8349 

2-0888 

1-96 

•9-259 

2-7-230 

1-7971 

2-46 

1-7641 

3-8584 

20942 

1-96 

•9406 

2-7440 

1-8034 

2475 

1-7914 

3-8937 

21023 

Values  of  n  from  -476  to  1^476.         iContin^ed  on  nea^tini^. 
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THB  DISGHABGE  OF  WATER  FROM 


TABLE  IV. — For  finding  the  Discharge  through  Bectangvlar  Ori- 
fi>ceB ;  in  which  w  ==  >     Also  for  finding  the  effects  of   the 
Velocity  of  Approach  to  Weirs,  dc.    (See  p.  101.) 


l  +  ». 

n* 

a+n)^. 

a+n)0. 

1  +  n. 

n«. 

(l+»)* 

(1+«W 

• 

2*49 

1-8188 

3-9292 

2-1104 

3- 

2-8284 

6-1962 

2-3677 

2-6 

1-8371 

3-9628 

2-1167 

3-026 

2-8816 

6-2612 

2-3796 

2-61 

1-8666 

3-9766 

2-1211 

3-06 

2-9362 

5-3626 

2-3914 

2-626 

1-8832 

4-0123 

2-1291 

3-076 

2-9890 

6-3922 

2-4032 

2-64 

1-9111 

40481 

2-1370 

3-1 

3-0432 

6-4581 

2-4149 

2-66 

1-9297 

4-0720 

21423 

3-126 

3-0977 

6-6248 

2-4266 

2-66 

1-9484 

4-0960 

2-1476 

3-16 

3-1626 

6-6907 

2-4382 

2-676 

1-9766 

4-1321 

2-1664 

3176 

3-2077 

6-6674 

2-4497 

2-69 

2-0049 

4-1682 

21633 

3-2 

3-2631 

6-7243 

2-4612 

2*6 

2-0289 

4-1924 

2-1686 

3-226 

3-3189 

6-7916 

2-4726 

2-61 

2-0429 

4-2166 

2-1737 

3-26 

3-3760 

6-8690 

2-4840 

2*626 

2-0716 

4-2630 

2-1816 

3-276 

3-4314 

6-9268 

2-4963 

2-64 

21002 

4-2896 

2-1893 

33 

3-4881 

6-9947 

2-6066 

2-66 

2-1196 

4-3139 

2-1944 

3-326 

3-6461 

60630 

2-5179 

2-66 

2-1388 

4-3383 

2-1996 

3-36 

3-6026 

6-1316 

2-6290 

2-676 

2-1678 

4-3761 

2-2073 

3-376 

3-6601 

6-2003 

2-6401 

2-69 

2-1970 

4-4119 

2-2149 

3-4 

37181 

6-2693 

2-6612 

2-7 

2-2166 

4-4366 

2-2200 

3-426 

3-7763 

6-3386 

2-6623 

2-71 

2-2361 

4-4612 

2-2261 

3-46 

3-8349 

6-4081 

2-6732 

2-726 

2-2656 

4-4983 

22327 

3-476 

3-8937 

6-4779 

2-6842 

2-74 

2^-2962 

4-6356 

2-2403 

3-6 

3-9628 

6-6479 

2-6951 

2*76 

2-3160 

4-5604 

2-2463 

3-526 

4-0123 

6-6182 

2-6069 

2-76 

2*3349 

4-6863 

2-2604 

3-66 

4-0720 

6-6887 

2-6167 

2-776 

2-3648 

4-6227 

2-2579 

3-676 

4-1321 

6-7696 

2-6274 

279 

2*3949 

4-6602 

2-2664 

36 

4-1924 

6-8306 

2-6381 

2-8 

2-4160 

4-6863 

2-2703 

3-6-26 

4-2530 

6-9018 

2-6488 

2-81 

2-4361 

4-7104 

2-2753 

3-66 

4-3139 

69733 

2-6694 

2*826 

2-4664 

4-748? 

2-2827 

3-676 

4-3761 

7-0461 

2-6700 

2*84 

2-4959 

4-7861 

2-2902 

37 

4-4366 

7-1171 

2-6806 

2-86 

2-6163 

4-8114 

2-2951 

3726 

4-4983 

7-1893 

2-6910 

2-86 

2-6367 

4-8367 

2-3000 

3-76 

4-5604 

7-2618 

2-7016 

2-876 

2-6674 

4-8748 

2-3074 

3776 

4-6227 

7-3346 

27119 

2-89 

2-6983 

4-9130 

2-3147 

3-8 

4-6853 

7-4076 

27223 

29 

2-6190 

4-9386 

2*3196 

3-826 

4-7482 

7-4808 

2-7326 

2-91 

2-6397 

4-9641 

2-3244 

3-86 

4-8114 

7-6642 

27429 

2-926 

2-6708 

5-0026 

2-3317 

3  876 

4-8748 

7-6279 

2-7631 

2-94 

2-7021 

6-0411 

2-3389 

3-9 

4-9386 

7-7019 

2  7684 

2-96 

2-7230 

6-0668 

2-3438 

3926 

6-0026 

77761 

2-7736 

2-96 

2-7440 

6-0926 

2-3486 

3-96 

60668 

7-8606 

2-7837 

2-976 

27766 

6-1313 

2-3568 

3-976 

6-1313 

7-9261 

2-7838 

2-99 

2-8072 

6'1702 

2-3630 

4- 

5-1962 

8- 

2-803B 

Values  oi  u  &om  -475  to  1-476.      co<m««««i«.~rt  w 


ORmCES,  WEIRS,  PIPES,  AND  RIVERS. 
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TABLE  IV, — For  finding  the  Discharge  through  Rectangtdar  Ori- 

h 
Jices ;  in  which  w  =  -5.     Also  for  finding  the  effects   of   the 

Velocity  of  Approach  to  Weirs,  Sc.     (See  p.  101.) 


4-6 

.^. 

(l  +  n)*. 

(l-V-n)*— n*. 

l  +  n. 

n*. 

(l  +  n)^. 

t  f 

6-6479 

9-6469 

2-9980 

26- 

1260000 

132-5746 

7-5745 

60 

8-0000 

111803 

3-1803 

27- 

132-5746 

140-2961 

77216 

6-6 

9-6469 

128986 

3-3627 

28- 

140-2961 

148-1621 

7-8660 

60 

11-1803 

14-6969 

3-5166 

29- 

1481621 

156-1698 

8-0077 

6-5 

12*8986 

16-6718 

3-6732 

30- 

1661698 

164-3168 

8-1470 

7O 

146969 

186203 

3-8234 

31- 

164-3168 

172-6007 

8-2839 

7*5 

16-6718 

20-6396 

3-9678 

32- 

17-2-6007 

181-0193 

8-4186 

8-0 

18-6203 

22  6274 

4-1071 

33- 

181-0193 

189-6706 

8-6613 

8-5 

20-5396 

24-7816 

42419 

34- 

189-5706 

198-2524 

8-6818 

9-0 

22-6274 

270000 

4-3726 

36- 

198-2524 

2070628 

8-8104 

95 

24-7816 

29-2810 

4-4996 

36- 

2070628 

216-0000 

8-9372 

lo-o 

27-0000 

31-62-28 

4-6-228 

37- 

216-0000 

2250622 

90622 

105 

29-2810 

340239 

4-7429 

38- 

2-25-0622 

234-2477 

9-1855 

11-0 

31-62-28 

36-4829 

4-8601 

39- 

234-2477 

243-5549 

9-3072 

11-5 

340239 

38-9984 

4-9745 

40- 

243  6549 

252*9822 

9-4273 

12-0 

36  4829 

41-6692 

50863 

41- 

252-9822 

262-6281 

9*5459 

120 

38-9984 

44-1942 

6-1958 

42- 

262-6281 

2721911 

9-6630 

13-0 

41-6692 

46-8722 

5-3030 

43- 

272-1911 

281-9699 

9-7788 

13-6 

44-1942 

49-6022 

5-4080 

44- 

281-9699 

291-8630 

9  8931 

14-0 

46-8722 

62-3832 

6-5110 

45- 

291-8630 

301-8692 

10-0062 

14-5 

49-6022 

66-2144 

6-6122 

46- 

301-8692 

311-9872 

101180 

15-0 

62-3832 

680947 

5-7115 

47- 

311-9872 

322-2168 

10-2286 

16-5 

65-2144 

610236 

68092 

48- 

322-2158 

332-6638 

10-3380 

16-0 

68-0947 

64- 

5-9063 

49- 

332-5d38 

343-0000 

10*4462 

16-5 

61-0236 

67-0247 

60011 

50- 

3430000 

363-5634 

10*6634 

17-0 

64- 

70-0928 

6*0928 

51' 

363-5634 

364-2128 

10-6594 

17-5 

67-0247 

73-2078 

6*1831 

52- 

364-2128 

374-9773 

10-7645 

18-0 

70-0928 

76-3675 

6*2747 

63- 

374-9773 

385  8468 

10-8685 

18-5 

73*2078 

795716 

6*3637 

64- 

385-8468 

396-8173 

10-9715 

19-0 

76-3675 

8-2.8191 

6*4516 

65- 

396-8173 

407-8909 

110736 

19-5 

79-67 16 

86-1097 

6-5382 

56- 

407-8909 

419-0656 

11*1747 

20-0 

82*8191 

89-4427 

6-6236 

67- 

419-0656 

430-3406 

11-2750 

205 

861097 

92-8177 

6*7080 

68- 

430-3406 

441-7148 

11-3742 

21-0 

89-4427 

96-2341 

6-7914 

59- 

441-7148 

453*1876 

11-4728 

21-5 

92*8177 

99-6914 

6-8737 

60- 

463-1876 

464-7680 

11-6704 

22-0 

96-2341 

1031892 

6*9561 

61- 

464-7580 

476*4262 

11-6672 

22-5 

99  6914 

1067269 

7  0355 

62- 

476-4252 

488-1886 

11-7633 

23- 

103-1892 

110-3041 

71149 

63- 

488-1886 

600-0470 

11-8585 

23-5 

106-7269 

11.3  9206 

71936 

64- 

5000470 

512-0000 

11-9530 

24- 

110-3041 

117-5756 

72714 

66- 

6120000 

5240468 

120468 

25- 

117-6766 

125- 

7-4245 

66- 

624-0468 

6361866 

121397 

Values  of  n  from  3*5  to  66. 
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THE  W3CHABGE  OP  WATEE  HtOM 


TABLE  y.—CoeffidenU  of  Discharge  for  Different  Batios  of  th« 

Channel  to  the  Orifice, 

Coefficients  for  Heads  in  still  water  -550  and  -573. 


1 

c™mcienl-ft 

CoefflciMt  -573  for  hoadi  in  stUl      | 

»■«[. 

""'■ 

..  - 

1 

of  tm 

■EBclBDtt    Co 

HelBht    fo 

e  b^Kl]t    lar 

slolbo     II 

»<bcod.  ,   ihobo.d.  1 

oriflco.       V 

ochr  o*f      1 

oqilj  of      m 

euured    1    mHiured  | 

tOtkB 

ppronfh 

W 

frh^. 

Mtrci. 

a.pth.      to 

Itohaid. 

sntHt.     1 

dspth. 

30- 

000 

550 

550 

000 

673 

573 

20 

001 

550 

551 

001 

673 

574 

18 

001 

550 

551 

001 

673 

574 

]0 

003 

651 

658 

003 

574 

576 

9 

0O4 

661 

653 

004 

674 

676 

8 

005 

551 

554 

005 

674 

577 

7 

006 

553 

665 

007 

575 

578 

6 

008 

552 

667 

009 

576 

580 

6 

5 

010 

653 

558 

Oil 

576 

582 

5 

0 

013 

553 

550 

013 

577 

584 

4 

5 

015 

554 

5G2 

016 

578       1 

6S6 

4 

0 

019 

555 

565 

021 

579 

589 

8 

75 

023 

650 

666 

024 

580 

592 

3 

50 

025 

557 

500 

028 

581 

694 

3 

25 

029 

658 

572 

033 

583 

508 

3 

0 

035 

669 

575 

038 

584 

602 

75 

042 

561 

580 

045 

586 

C07 

S 

50 

051 

664 

585 

055 

589 

614 

3 

85 

064 

667 

504 

069 

593 

623 

00 

082 

572 

606 

089 

598 

636 

95 

080 

673 

609 

004 

589 

SO 

091 

575 

612 

100 

601 

643 

85 

097 

576 

615 

106 

603 

647 

80 

103 

578 

618 

113 

604 

661 

75 

no 

579 

623 

120 

606 

655 

70 

117 

681 

627 

128 

608       1 

680 

65 

126 

683 

632 

137 

611 

666 

60 

]31 

586 

637 

147 

614 

671 

55 

144 

6S8 

643 

158 

617 

678 

50 

155 

591 

649 

171 

620 

et-s 

45 

16S 

594 

656 

185 

624 

694 

40 

183 

664 

801 

628 

703 

35 

199 

602 

673 

220 

633 

713 

30 

218 

607 

683 

241 

724 

85 

240 

612 

695 

206 

645 

737 

20 

365 

619 

707 

895 

663 

753 

15 

897 

6^6 

723 

330 

661 

770 

10 

333 

635 

741 

372 

671 

701 

05 

378 

C40 

762 

434 

684 

816 

00 

434 

659 

787 

4g0 

699 

845 

See  l\ie  8.im\ia.T^  \alfc\»,-5A%Q. 


ORIFICES,  1^:1113,  PIPES,  AND  KITEBS. 
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TABLE    7. — CoeffUAenU  of  Discharge  for  different  Batiot  of  the 

Channel  to  the  Orifice. 
Coefficients  for  heads  in  still  water  '684  and  '596. 


Coeffloient  '5g4  ft>r  tesdi  la  sUU      | 

CoclBoluit  -S9S  tor  bends  i 

=  ,U11 

"""■■ 

""'■ 

Balioof    — 

jtLo  of      Co 

effioLei.u    Co 

fficicnU 

helBhl     fc 

Dbeigbt    to 

lolhe       a' 

hood  ' 

h    bend'       do 

°b«^'     I 

Mlljo       m 

aiorod 

IjDt     m 

cunnd       m 

oiared 

p™ih 

poscli 

U 

UustaeMt 

tto 

di,lh 

b  bond. 

enlTM. 

l°plh. 

30- 

000 

584 

584 

000 

595 

595 

20- 

Wl 

o84 

68^ 

001 

595 

598 

15- 

002 

584 

535 

003 

695 

596 

10- 

003 

685 

687 

004 

596 

698 

9-0 

004 

581 

588 

004 

596 

699 

I'O 

005 

586 

008 

597 

600 

7'0 

007 

586 

90 

007 

697 

601 

60 

010 

687 

69 

0  0 

598 

603 

55 

Oil 

087 

693 

013 

099 

605 

6-0 

014 

o89 

S9a 

(   4 

599 

607 

4-5 

017 

6<)S 

0  9 

600 

610 

4'0 

022 

590 

601 

0"3 

602 

613 

375 

0i5 

501 

a  4 

6 

603 

616 

3'50 

020 

o92 

6(16 

030 

604 

619 

3-35 

033 

594 

610 

035 

605 

622 

30 

039 

j95 

614 

041 

607 

627 

2  75 

047 

598 

6'H) 

049 

609 

2  50 

058 

601 

0  7 

060 

613 

641 

2-26 

072 

005 

6J7 

075 

617 

661 

20 

003 

611 

6ol 

097 

623 

666 

95 

0S9 

013 

6j4 

103 

625 

660 

90 

104 

614 

6» 

1  0 

m7 

673 

as 

111 

615 

66 

115 

67S 

80 

118 

6  7 

666 

1  3 

630 

682 

76 

125 

6'>0 

6   1 

131 

633 

687 

70 

134 

6'>2 

6  6 

140 

635 

693 

66 

143 

6'>4 

C8 

149 

699 

60 

164 

B"? 

689 

IJO 

641 

706 

56 

166 

631 

696 

1  3 

644 

713 

50 

179 

634 

703 

187 

648 

721 

45 

194 

638 

71 

■003 

652 

730 

40 

211 

643 

700 

2^ 

657 

741 

35 

030 

64B 

■733 

241 

063 

762 

30 

303 

654 

■745 

265 

669 

765 

25 

279 

661 

■759 

293 

677 

780 

20 

310 

669 

■775 

325 

685 

797 

15 

34S 

678 

■794 

366 

695 

818 

10 

393 

689 

■816 

414 

707 

842 

05 

4-18 

703 

■842 

473 

722 

870 

loo| 

518 

719 

•874 

5'18 

740 

005 

ijee  the  aTudliary  table, ;.  l&Q. 
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THE  DISCHABGG  OF  WATER  FROM 


TABLE  V.—Coeffieimit  ^  DUcharge  /or  dtferetU  SaUos  of  tb^ 

Channel  to  the  Orifice. 

Coefficients  for  heads  in  still  water  -606  and  -617. 


II 

CoBffldanl 

HB  for  hoad 

- 

CooMciB.] 

617  tor  h 

uulsln 

ffldenu     C 
orlflcn:     f 

ihendi 

vdocitj  01      ni 

efllcleDU 
«iurlid 

fornolra: 

tfaata«d. 

d^pth. 

so- 

■ooo 

fioa 

606 

■000 

617 

-617 

so- 

■001 

606 

607 

■001 

617 

■618 

15- 

-002 

607 

607 

■002 

618 

■619 

10- 

■004 

607 

609 

■004 

618 

-620 

9-0 

■005 

607 

010 

■006 

618 

■621 

8  0 

■006 

608 

611 

■006 

619 

■622 

70 

■008 

60S 

612 

■008 

619 

■624 

6-0 

-010 

609 

615 

■on 

620 

■6-J6 

6-5 

■012 

610 

616 

■013 

621 

■628 

50 

■015 

611 

619 

■016 

622 

■630 

4-5 

■018 

613 

621 

•019 

4-0 

•023 

613 

625 

■094 

624 

•637 

3-75 

■027 

614 

628 

■0-28 

626 

-640 

3-60 

■031 

616 

631 

•033 

627 

■643 

3-25 

■036 

617 

636 

■037 

628 

■647 

3-00 

■043 

619 

640 

■044 

630 

•653 

2-76 

-051 

621 

646 

■053 

633 

-660 

2-50 

-062 

625 

654 

■065 

637 

■668 

2-25 

-078 

628 

-665 

■081 

642 

■679 

2-00 

■101 

636 

681 

■105 

649 

■69fl 

1-95 

■107 

638 

685 

•111 

660 

700 

rsH) 

■113 

639 

689 

■118 

6o2 

704 

1-85 

■119 

641 

693 

■125 

654 

709 

1-80 

-128 

644 

698 

■133 

6o7 

714 

175 

-130 

646 

703 

•H2 

6o9 

■720 

1-70 

■146 

649 

709 

■162 

662 

726 

1-65 

■158 

652 

716 

■163 

66j 

733 

1-60 

-107 

655 

723 

•175 

6b9 

741 

1-55 

■180 

658 

731 

■188 

673 

749 

1-50 

■105 

662 

739 

■204 

677 

759 

1-45 

■212 

667 

749 

■221 

681 

768 

1-40 

■231 

672 

760 

■241 

687 

780 

1-35 

■252 

678 

772 

■264 

694 

793 

1-30 

•278 

686 

786 

■291 

701 

■808 

126 

-307 

693 

B03 

■322 

709 

■825 

1-20 

■342 

702 

821 

■35B 

719 

■845 

1-15 

■384 

713 

843 

-404 

731 

868 

1-10 

■438 

726 

868 

■459 

745 

■895 

105 

■409 

742 

■527 

763 

•928 

I -00 

■580 

7B2 

936 

■615 

784 

■069 

See  tLe  anxiliary  table,  p.  136. 


OBIFICES,  WEma.  PIPES,  AMD  RIVERS. 

TABLE  r. — Coeffieimti  of  Discharge  for  different  I 
of  ijU  Channel  to  the  Orifice. 

Mean  Coefficient  -628. 
B  for  heads  in  still  water  -688  and  -63 


Coofflclenl 

i^Z" 

oAili 

"■;; 

^IZ."^ 

<- 

of  me         D 

"loo'      Co 

nHDw' 

ibfigiii   ta 

arlBoH:     to 

Idlbe       d 

«l.^      U 

ehadl 

e  toibf:      t 

BbHda 

oriflM.      „ 

odvot       HI 
proMb 

™lSu      '» 

S  " 

euiued       n 

wSm" 

" 

hebsd. 

ailrBi. 

d.plll.          lO 

"""*■ 

lopih. 

30- 

000 

628 

■628 

000 

639 

639 

SO- 

001 

628 

■6-39 

001 

639 

640 

15- 

002 

629 

•030 

002 

640 

641 

10- 

004 

629 

■632 

O04 

640 

643 

9-0 

005 

■630 

■632 

006 

641 

644 

8'0 

006 

630 

■034 

006 

041 

045 

7'0 

008 

631 

■635 

008 

642 

647 

6-0 

Oil 

631 

•638 

Oil 

643 

649 

S'5 

013 

-040 

014 

643 

651 

5  0 

016 

633 

•642 

017 

644 

654 

4 '5 

020 

634 

■645 

021 

046 

667 

4-0 

025 

636 

■649 

026 

647 

662 

375 

020 

637 

■652 

030 

648 

666 

3'50 

033 

638 

-656 

034 

650 

668 

8-25 

039 

639 

•6.^.0 

040 

052 

673 

3(1 

046 

642 

■606 

048 

654 

678 

2-75 

056 

645 

■872 

057 

657 

686 

2o0 

007 

649 

-68-2 

070 

661 

695 

2-23 

084 

654 

-694 

088 

666 

708 

2'0 

109 

061 

■711 

114 

674 

727 

1-95 

116 

663 

-715 

1-20 

676 

731 

1'90 

1-23 

665 

■7-20 

128 

679 

736 

1-86 

130 

668 

-725 

136 

681 

741 

1-SO 

139 

670 

-731 

144 

084 

747 

]-75 

148 

673 

■737 

154 

763 

1-70 

158 

676 

-743 

165 

690 

760 

1-65 

lee 

679 

-760 

176 

693 

7S8 

1'60 

163 

683 

■768 

190 

797 

776 

1'65 

196 

687 

■767 

305 

701 

786 

1-50 

213 

692 

-777 

222 

706 

796 

1-45 

231 

697 

■788 

241 

712 

808 

1-40 

26-i 

703 

-800 

262 

718 

820 

135 

276 

709 

■814 

289 

726 

836 

1-30 

304 

717 

■830 

319 

734 

853 

125 

338 

726 

■846 

354 

743 

873 

1'20 

377 

734 

•866 

398 

755 

895 

115 

425 

760 

■804 

447 

769 

921 

1-10 

484 

766 

■924 

509 

785 

963 

105 

557 

784 

■059 

588 

805 

991 

1-00 

651 

807 

roc2 

690 

831          1 

038 

See  the  auziliaiy  table,  p.  130. 
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THB  DISCHAItOE  OF  WATEB  FBOU 


TABLE  V. — Coefficients  of  lyischarge  for  Different  Eatios  of  the 

Channel  to  the  Orifice. 

Coefficients  for  beads  in  still  water  -660  and  *667. 


Coeaidcn 

'flSOforlicaJi 

Coefficiaiii-0B7(0rh»d.iii 

of  lh8 

oriSoo!      i 

'gru™:      for 

min:      th 
pth.        to 

4.110  or       Co 

.SfS  »■' 

OCilj  of        ID 

pmch 
Lhetaud.      B 

ffideit.    Co 
oriUcei!     fo 
uhQtde       t 

efflcicoU 
wulri : 

30- 

000 

050 

650 

000 

667 

667 

20- 

001 

650 

651 

001 

667 

668 

16- 

002 

651 

652 

O02 

667 

669 

10- 

O04 

651 

654 

004 

068 

671 

0- 

0U5 

652 

655 

006 

672 

8- 

007 

G5-2 

656 

O07 

673 

7'0 

009 

053 

658 

009 

670 

675 

GO 

012 

654 

061 

012 

671 

678 

fi'6 

014 

655 

663 

015 

673 

660 

5-0 

017 

656 

665 

018 

673 

682 

4-5 

021 

657     , 

669 

022 

674 

687 

4'0 

027 

659 

674 

029 

676 

692 

3-75 

031 

060 

677 

033 

678 

eye 

3-60 

036 

662 

681 

038 

679 

700 

3-2o 

042 

663 

686 

044 

681 

705 

30 

049 

666 

692 

052 

684 

711 

2  75 

059 

669 

609 

063 

687 

720 

2-50 

073 

673 

709 

077 

603 

731 

225 

091 

670 

723 

096 

698 

745 

2'0 

118 

687 

743 

125 

707 

766 

1-95 

125 

689 

747 

132 

709 

771 

I'W 

133 

603 

140 

712 

777 

i-es 

141 

6B4 

758 

149 

715 

783 

1-80 

150 

697 

764 

159 

718 

790 

175 

lUO 

700 

771 

170 

731 

797 

1-70 

173 

704 

779 

182 

723 

805 

1'65 

184 

707 

786 

195 

729 

814 

1'60 

198 

711 

795 

310 

733 

833 

1-55 

213 

716 

805 

227 

738 

833 

I '50 

231 

721 

816 

246 

744 

846 

1-45 

251 

727 

828 

268 

751 

850 

140 

275 

73* 

842 

293 

758 

874 

1-35 

302 

742 

859 

3-23 

764 

1-30 

333 

751 

878 

S56 

776 

911 

1-25 

371 

701 

896 

396 

934 

1-23 

415 

773 

930 

446 

802 

961 

My 

4Q9 

788 

9J0 

506 

818 

992 

111) 

537 

806 

983 

680 

838          1 

030 

1-Oj 

631 

838            1 

02J 

675 

863          I 

076 

l-Jll 

733 

855            1 

074 

800 

S94          1 

133 

ties  the  wuuUaxy  t&ble,  p.  130. 
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TABLE  F, — Coefficients  of  Discharge  for  different  Ratios  of  the 

Channel  to  the  Orifice, 

Coefficients  for  heads  in  still  water>/  -6  =  '7071  and  1. 


Coefficient  '7071  for  heads  in  Btill 
water. 

Coefficient  1*000  for  heads  in  still 
water. 

Ratio  of 

the 

channel 

to  the 

orifice. 

Batioof 

the  height 

due  to  the 

velocitj  of 

approach 

to  the  head. 

Coefficients 

for  orifices : 

the  heads 

measured 

to  the 

centres. 

Coefficients 

for  weirs : 

the  heads 

measured 

thefoU 

depth. 

Ratio  of 

the  height 

due  to  the 

Telocity  of 

approach 

to  the  head. 

Coefficients 

for  orifices : 

the  heads 

measured 

to  the 

centres. 

Coefficients 

for  weirs : 

the  heads 

measured 

theftiU 

depth. 

SO- 

•001 

•707 

•708 

•001 

1-001 

1-002 

SO* 

•001 

•708 

•708 

•003 

1-001 

1-004 

16- 

•001 

•708 

•709 

•005 

1-002 

1006 

lo- 

•005 

•709 

•712 

•010 

1-006 

1-014 

o- 

•006 

•709 

•713 

•013 

1-006 

1-017 

s' 

•008 

•710 

•714 

•016 

1008 

1-021 

7- 

•010 

•711 

•717 

•021 

1-010 

1-028 

6- 

•014 

•712 

•721 

•029 

1014 

1-038 

5-6 

•017 

•713 

•723 

•034 

1017 

1-045 

6-0 

•020 

•714 

•727 

•041 

1-021 

1-065 

4-6 

•025 

•716 

•731 

•052 

1-026 

1-067 

4-0 

•032 

•718 

•737 

•067 

1-033 

1-084 

3-76 

•037 

-720 

•742 

•077 

1-038 

1-096 

3-50 

•043 

•722 

•747 

•089 

1-044 

1-110 

3-26 

•050 

•724 

•753 

•105 

1-051 

1*127 

300 

•059 

-728 

•760 

•125 

1061 

1-149 

2-76 

•071 

•732 

•770 

•152 

1-073 

1-178 

2-60 

•087 

•737 

•783 

•190 

1091 

1-216 

2-25 

•110 

•745 

•801 

•246 

1-116 

1-269 

2  00 

•143 

•756 

•826 

•333 

1-155 

1-347 

1-96 

•151 

•769 

•832 

•356 

1-165 

1-367 

1-90 

•161 

•762 

•839 

•383 

1-176 

1-389 

1-86 

•171 

-765 

•846 

•412 

1188 

1-413 

1-80 

•182 

•769 

•854 

•446 

1^203 

1441 

1-76 

•195 

•773 

•863 

•484 

1-218 

1-471 

170 

•209 

•778 

•873 

•5-29 

1-237 

1-505 

1-66 

•225 

•783 

•883 

•579 

1-257 

1-543 

1-60 

•243 

•788 

•895 

•641 

1-281 

1589 

1-55 

•263 

•795 

•908 

•711 

1-308 

1-638 

1-50 

•286 

•802 

•923 

•800 

1-342 

1-699 

1-45 

•312 

•810 

•939 

•903 

1-379 

1-767 

1-40 

•342 

•819 

•958 

1^042 

1-429 

1-854 

1-36 

•378 

•830 

•980 

1-216 

1-489 

1-958 

1-30 

•421 

•842 

1^003 

1-449 

1-565 

2-088 

1-26 

•471 

•857 

1-033 

1^778 

1-667 

2-269 

1-20 

•532 

•875 

1-066 

2-273 

1-810 

2-499 

115 

•608 

•897 

1^107 

3-100 

2-0-25 

2-844 

1-10 

•704 

•923 

1-155 

4-762 

2-400 

3-440 

1-06 

-830 

•967 

1-216 

9  766 

3-280 

4-803 

1-00 

1-000 

1-000 

1*293 

infinite. 

infinite. 

infinite. 

SeQ  the  auxiliary  table,  p«  136,  also  p.  138« 
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Depths  i  inch  to  10  inchas.    Coefficients  '667  ti 


Tht  Fomula  at  the  luadt  of  the  Columm  i/ire  the  Vdlae  of  the  DUcharge, 
D,  in  Cubic  /«(  j«r  minute,  lo/i^n  J,  llie  Ungth  of  Oit  Weir,  is  taken  in 
feet,  and  the  head,  h,  in  inchet.  For  l^h'  we  may  tatstitute  t  h  n/h, 
retaining  the  samr  ilandardi 


Bert. 

TbMmticil 

CMffldenl 

-BM.'" 

-as*" 

C«ffld«it 

C«ffiri«.l 

v-iaVi-.: 

sisVw. 

5-02  iiA3. 

^-fl^°^AI. 

4  851^;'^. 

4-70  i^^V. 

■25 

■oea 

■6<4 

■627 

•617 

•606 

■596 

•5 

2-730 

i-sai 

1-775 

1-744 

1-714 

1-684 

■75 

5016 

3-346 

3-260 

3-205 

3-150 

3-095 

I- 

7-722 

fi-161 

5019 

4-934 

4'849 

4-764 

1'25 

10792 

7198 

7-015 

6-898 

6777 

6  659 

re 

U186 

9-46-2 

9221 

e-065 

8-909 

8-753 

175 

17-877 

11-924 

11-620 

11-423 

11-227 

11-030 

2' 

21-812 

14-669 

14-197 

13-957 

13-717 

13-477 

2'23 

26062 

17-383 

16-940 

16-654 

16-367 

16-080 

2-5 

30-534 

20-360 

19-841 

19-505 

19169 

18-833 

3'75 

3S2I5 

23-489 

22-SOO 

22-503 

2-2-115 

21-728 

3- 

40-123 

26-703 

26-081 

25-640 

25-199 

24-757 

3-23 

45244 

30-178 

29-408 

28-911 

28-413 

27-915 

35 

50  563 

33-7-26 

32-806 

32  310 

31-754 

31-197 

3'75 

50077 

37-403 

36-450 

35-833 

35-216 

34-509 

4- 

61-777 

41205 

40-155 

39-476 

38-796 

38-116 

4-25 

67-65S 

45- 128 

43  978 

43-233 

42-489 

41-745 

4-6 

73714 

49-167 

47-914 

47-103 

46  292 

45-482 

4-75 

70-942 

53-321 

81-962 

51-083 

60  203 

48  324 

5- 

86-333 

57-585 

56118 

65-168 

54-218 

53  269 

6-25 

92-891 

61-958 

60-379 

59  357 

58-335 

57-314 

5-5 

99-604 

66-436 

64743 

63-647 

62-551 

ai-456 

575 

100-472 

71017 

69-207 

68-036 

66-864 

65-693 

6- 

113-491 

75-698 

73-769 

72  821 

71-272 

700-24 

625 

1-20  657 

80-476 

78-427 

77-100 

73-772 

74-445 

6-5 

127-960 

85  355 

83180 

81-772 

80  365 

78-957 

a-75 

135-4-22 

00-326 

88-024 

86-536 

85-043 

83-353 

143015 

95-391 

92-960 

91-387 

89-813 

88-240 

7'a5 

150-744 

100-546 

97-963 

96-325 

94-667 

93009 

75 

1 58-61  i8 

105-792 

103-095 

101-350 

90  6116 

97-861 

7-75 

166-604 

111-123 

108-29-2 

106-460 

104  6-J7 

102-795 

6- 

174-731 

116-546 

113-675 

111653 

109  731 

107-809 

825 

182-984 

122031 

118-940 

116  9-27 

114914 

112-901 

86 

191 -368 

l-i7-640 

124-387 

122-282 

120-177 

118-072 

B-76 

199-869 

133-313 

129-915 

127  718 

1-26-518 

123-319 

8- 

208-496 

139-067 

135-522 

133-229 

130  935 

128-642 

0-25 

217  343 

144-901 

141-207 

138-818 

136-428 

134-039 

S5 

226-111 

180-816 

146  972 

144-485 

141-997 

139-510 

875 

233-093 

156-8(17 

152-810 

150  223 

147-639 

145-053 

10- 

244-193 

162-877 

158-725 

156039 

153-353 

1O0-666 

See  pp.  Ill  to  127, 


TABLE  VI.— The  Discharge  over  Wein  or  Notchei  of  one 
in  Cubii:  feet  pet  minute. 
Depths  10-aS  inches  to  33  inches.   CoefficienU  -OST  U. 


The  FoTMiiiix  at  the  htadt  of  the  Cnlimns  give  the  Valve  of  the  DUehmge 
D,  in  Oiii<t  feet  per  minute,  trihut  I,  the  length  of  the  Weir,  i>  taken  in 
feet,  and  the  head,  k,  in  inchei.  For  I  Vl^  vit  mag  ntlutituCc  I  h  Vh, 
retaining  the  lame  siaiuiardt. 


B.^ 

Th^orcticAl 

C^ilBcieia 

CocBdeizl 

c;u,j[UciDm 

CoclHuiDnt 

-887. 

■aw.™ 

■838. 

•817.™ 

D  = 

'"■ 

1^i-/iJ. 

5-ifi.;/i5. 

5mr^>. 

t-SBli^. 

i-ssl^/R 

4-76  1  i/Hi. 

10-25 

263-407 

169.023 

164-715 

161-927 

150-140 

166-352 

lO-fi 

262-734 

175-244 

170-777 

167-887 

164-997 

162-107 

10-75 

272173 

181-540 

176-913 

173-919 

170-925 

167-931 

ll- 

281-723 

187  909 

183-120 

180-021 

176-022 

173-823 

n-25 

291-382 

194-352 

189-398 

186-193 

182-088 

179  782 

11-5 

301  148 

200-866 

196-748 

192-434 

189  121 

186-806 

11-75 

311  024 

207-461 

202164 

198-743 

195  3-21 

191-900 

13- 

321' 

214107 

208-650 

206  119 

201-588 

108-067 

12-5 

341275 

227-628 

2216-26 

218-072 

214-318 

210-584 

:3- 

361-950 

241-421 

235-268 

231-288 

237-306 

328-333 

13-5 

383-031 

■265-482 

248-970 

244-757 

240-548 

338-330 

u- 

404-507 

269  806 

262-930 

258-480 

264030 

240-581 

U-5 

4-26-308 

284-387 

277-139 

372-449 

267-760 

268-069 

16- 

448-011 

299-233 

291-697 

286-662 

281-7-28 

276-793 

15-5 

471-228 

314-309 

306-298 

301-115 

295-931 

290-748 

16- 

494-212 

329-639 

321-238 

315  801 

310-385 

304-929 

16  5 

ol  7-658 

345-211 

336-413 

330*20 

825  0-26 

310-333 

17- 

541-261 

361  021 

351-620 

846-866 

330912 

333-068 

17-5 

565-315 

377  065 

367-455 

361-236 

355-018 

348-799 

18- 

589*715 

393  340 

383-315 

376-828 

370341 

363-864 

18-5 

614443 

409-833 

399-368 

3112-629 

886-870 

379111 

Ifl- 

630-633 

426-589 

416-696 

408-662 

401-627 

394-602 

19-5 

664-944 

448-518 

432-214 

424-809 

417-586 

410-270 

20- 

690-682 

460-685 

448943 

441346 

433-748 

428161 

20-5 

710  737 

478-084 

465-879 

457-095 

460-111 

442-2-27 

21- 

743  135 

495  664 

483031 

474-887 

406-683 

458-508 

21-6 

769-823 

513  472 

500-385 

491-917 

483-449 

474  081 

22- 

796  832 

631487 

517-941 

509-176 

500-410 

491-64.] 

22-5 

8-24-151- 

549-709 

535-698 

52li-632 

617-567 

508-501 

851  776 

668- 134 

653-654 

544  284 

634-916 

525-645 

aas 

879  700 

686.760 

671-805 

562  128 

652-452 

542-775 

24- 

9fi7-925 

606-586 

590-151 

580-164 

670-177 

560  190 

25- 

065-253 

613  824 

627-4 14 

816-797 

606-179 

595-561 

26- 

1023-748 

682-840 

605-436 

654-175 

642-914 

631-6J3 

27- 

HI83-375 

722  011 

704-194 

692-277 

680-360 

688-442 

28- 

1144118 

763  125 

743'675 

731-090 

718-505 

705  9-20 

29- 

19(16  050 

B()4-360 

783-868 

770-602 

757-387 

744  071 

ao 

1-^68-864 

840  332 

824-762 

810-8114 

706-847 

782-889 

31- 

133-2-833 

889  000     866  341 

851-680 

837019 

82-2  S-JS 

32- 

1897-842 

93-2-311  .  908-597 

893-221 

877-846 

86-2-469 

Seo  pp.  Ill  to  12T. 
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I^SB  DISOHASaS  OF  'ff'ATBB'EBOU 


TABLE  FI^~The  Ditcharge  o»it  Wein  or  Solehti  0/  one  foot  in  Ungth, 

in  Cubic  Jeet  per  minaU. 
Depths  38  inches  to  73  incliea.    Coeffideots  '667  to  'SIT. 


The  Formula  at  the  heads  of  the  CoUimm  give  the  Value  of  the  Diteharge, 
D,  in  Cubic  feet  pei-  mmute,  wlicn  I,  the  leiylh  of  the  Weir,  i*  taken  in 
feet,  and  the  head,  k,  in  inchei.  For  I  ^h'  w«  may  lufcrtihita  I  h  ^h, 
retaining  the  tame  tUaidardt. 


coeflldont 

Coofnclent 

CoeOdenl 

OoelDcUol 

s 

'    dltpluirgB 

■689. 

■628. 

■*  7'7Si^. 

fi-lfiV.^ 

6-oaiv'Si. 

fXlu/H?. 

4-afi  VP, 

4-76  iv^. 

33 

1463876 

976-405 

951-619 

935-416 

910  314 

903-211 

34 

1630'fll7 

1021-122 

995-096 

978-250 

001-416 

944-676 

35 

I598t)51 

1066-500 

1039-318 

1021-730 

1004-Ul 

086-553 

30 

1667-004 

1112-632 

1084-177 

1065-820 

1047-481 

1020-131 

37 

1737-943 

1159-208 

1129-663 

1110-540 

1091-4-28 

1072-311 

36 

1808-875 

1206-6-iO 

1175-769 

1155-871 

1135-974 

1116076 

39 

1880-746 

1254-458 

]  222-486 

1201-797 

1181-108 

1160-420 

40 

1053-544 

1303  014 

1269-804 

1248-315 

1226-828 

1205  337 

41 

■iO-27-258 

1352181 

1317-718 

1 295-41 8 

1273-118 

1250-816 

42 

2101-876 

1401-961 

1360-219 

1343-099 

1310-976 

1290-857 

43 

2177-387 

1452-317 

U15-302 

1891-350 

1367-399 

1343-448 

44 

■2263783 

1603-273 

1464-959 

U40-167 

1415  376 

1300-684 

45 

2331-052 

1664-812 

1615' 184 

1489-542 

1403-901 

1438  260 

46 

2409-183 

1606-925 

1505-909 

1639-468 

1612-067 

1486  466 

47 

2488-170 

1059-009 

1617-311 

1689-941 

1562-671 

1535-201 

4S 

2568- 

1712856 

1089200 

1640-952 

1012-704 

1584-4C8 

49 

2648-866 

1706-600 

1721-633 

1G92-498 

1083-362 

1634-2-27 

50 

2730-160 

1821 -Mai 

1774-604 

1744-872 

17U-540 

1884-609 

61 

2812-474 

1875-920 

18-28-108 

1797-171 

1766-234 

1735-296 

62 

2895-597 

1931-303 

1882-138 

1B50-288 

1818-435 

1786-683 

S3 

2979-626 

1987-343 

1938-091 

1903-016 

1871-14-2 

1838-367 

64 

3034-253 

2043-857 

1091-764 

1968-058 

1924-351 

1890-644 

56 

3149-755 

2100-887 

2047-341 

2012-693 

1978-046  1043-3991 

5G 

3236  060 

2158-445 

2103433 

2067-838 

2032-239 

1996-843 

57 

3323-117 

2218-610 

2160-026 

2123-472 

2086-017 

2050-363 

68 

3410-946 

-2275101 

2217115 

2170-504 

2U2-074 

2104-564 

69 

3490-542 

2334-195 

2274-702 

2236-207 

■21077I2 

2169-217 

(Jl> 

35a8-889 

2303-780 

-2332-778 

2293-300 

22.J3-8-32 

2214-344 

61 

3678  mi 

-2453-682 

2391-340 

2360-871 

-2310-402 

2260-033 

02 

3769-825 

2514-473 

2450-386 

2408-918 

2367-450 

2325-982 

63 

3361-393 

-2676-549 

2509-905 

2467-430 

2424-066 

2382-479 

64 

39&3-694 

2637-114 

2689-901 

2526-410 

2482-920 

2430-429 

05 

4046-720 

2699-162 

2030  368 

2586-854 

2541340 

2406-828 

66 

4140-466 

2761-690 

■2091-302 

2646-757 

2600-312 

-2554-607 

07 

4234-922 

-2824-893 

2752-099 

2700-116 

2869  631 

2612-947 

88 

4380-U86 

-2888-167 

2814-550 

2766-925 

2710-294 

■287f663 

m 

4425-954 

2952-111 

-2876-870 

2828-185 

2770-499 

2730^814 

70 

4622-6 10 

3010-618 

2939-635 

-^889-888 

2840-140 

2790^392 

71 

4619-774 

3081-380 

d002-863 

^952-036 

2901-218 

2850-401 

'''■- 

4717-718 

3146-718 

3006  518 

3014-622 

3062-727 

2910-832 

SenllVliUltoUI. 


ORttlCES,  WEIES,  PIPES,  ANP  BIYEES. 
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TABLE  VL-^The  Discharge  over  Weirs  or  Notches  of  one  foot  in  length, 

in  Cubic  feet  per  minute. 

Depths  i  inch  to  10  inches.    Coefficients  *606  to  *518. 

LESSER  COEFFICIENTS. 

The  Formula  at  the  heads  of  the  Columns  give  the  Value  of  the  Discharge, 
D,  in  Cubic  feet  per  minute,  when  I,  the  length  of  the  Weir,  is  taken  in 

feet,  and  the  head,  h,  in  inches.     For  l^  h^  we  may  substitute  I  h^  h 
retaining  the  sam^  standards. 


Coefficient 

Coefficient 

Coeffioent 

Coefficient 

Coefficient 

Coefficient 

Heads 

•606 

•595 

•584 

•562 

•540 

•518 

in 

D  = 

D  = 

D  = 

D  = 

D  = 

D  = 

inohes. 

4-68 1 -vA?. 

4-59  I  V^W. 

4-51  Z\/P. 

4-84  Z-v^- 

4-17I-v/fc3. 

41-v/^. 

•26 

•686 

•574 

•664 

-642 

•621 

-600 

•6 

1-654 

1-624 

1-504 

1-634 

1-474 

1-414 

•76 

3039 

2-985 

2-929 

2-819 

2-708 

2-598 

1- 

4-680 

4-595 

4-510 

4-340 

4170 

4-000 

1*25 

6-540 

6-421 

6-303 

6065 

5-8-28 

5-590 

1-5 

8-597 

8-441 

8-284 

7-973 

7-660 

7-348 

1-75 

10-833 

10-637 

10-440 

10047 

'9-653 

9-260 

2- 

13-236 

12-996 

12-756 

12-275 

11-795 

11-314 

226 

16-794 

15-507 

15-220 

14-647 

14-073 

13-500 

2-6 

18-498 

18-162 

17-826 

17-156 

16-483 

16-811 

2-76 

21-340 

20-953 

20-566 

19-791 

19-016 

18-241 

3- 

24-316 

23-874 

23-433 

22-550 

21-668 

20-785 

3*26 

27-418 

26-920 

26-422 

25-427 

24-432 

23-436 

3-5 

30-641 

30-085 

29-5-29 

28-416 

27-304 

26192 

3-76 

33-982 

33-366 

3-2-749 

31-516 

30-281 

29-048 

4- 

37-437 

36-757 

36-078 

34-719 

33-:60 

32-000 

4-26 

41-001 

40-256 

39-512 

38-0-24 

36^535 

35-047 

4-5 

44-671 

43-860 

43-049 

41-427 

39-806 

38-184 

4-75 

48-445 

47-565 

46-686 

44-927 

43-169 

41-410 

5- 

52-319 

51-369 

50-420 

48-5-20 

46-621 

44-7-22 

6-25 

66-292 

65  270 

54-248 

62-205 

50-161 

48-117 

6-5 

60-360 

59-264 

58-169 

65-977 

53-786 

51-595 

5-75 

64-522 

63*351 

02-180 

59-837 

67-495 

65-163 

6- 

68-776 

67*5-27 

66-279 

63-782 

*  61-285 

68-788 

6-25 

73-118 

71-791 

70-464 

67-609 

65-155 

62-500 

6-6 

77-649 

76142 

74-734 

71-919 

69-103 

66-288 

6-76 

82-066 

80*576 

79-086 

76-107 

73-128 

70-149 

7- 

86-667 

85-094 

83-521 

80-374 

77-2-28 

74-082 

7-25 

91-351 

89-693 

88-034 

84-718 

81-402 

78-085 

75 

96116 

94-372 

9-2-627 

89-138 

85-848 

82-159 

7-76 

100-962 

99-129 

97-297 

93-631 

89-966 

86-301 

8- 

105-887 

103-965 

102-043 

98-199 

94-355 

90511 

8-25 

110-889 

108-876 

106-863 

102-837 

98-812 

94-786 

8-6 

115967 

113-862 

111-757 

107-547 

103-337 

991-27 

8-76 

121-121 

118-922 

116-7-23 

112-326 

107-929 

103-532 

9- 

126-349 

124-055 

121-762 

117-176 

112-588 

108001 

9-25 

131-649 

129-259 

126-870 

122  090 

117-311 

U  •2-532 

9-5 

137-023 

134-536 

132-048 

127  074 

12-2-100 

117-125 

975 

142-467 

139-881 

137-294 

1321-22 

126-950 

121-778 

10- 

147-991 

146-295 

142-609 

137-237 

131-864 

126-492 

See  pp.  Ill  to  127« 


A2B 


.  THE  DISCaASQE  OF  WATEB  FROM 


DeptliB  10-39  inches  to  33  inches.    Coefficieuts  -OOQ  to  '918. 

LESSEE   COEFFICIENIS. 

The  Fontmix  at  the  headt  of  the  Columns  give  the  Value  of  the  Diaeharge, 
D,in  Cubiejeet  ;-.r  miiiiilf.  ichiii  I.  tlie  length  of  the  Wfir,ie  taken  in 
Jett,  and  the  head,  h,  in  inehe$.    For  l^  hf  ae  may  nAetitute  I  h  ^  hi 

retaining  the  same  standards. 


CoelBdml 

Coefflcifiil 

CoelBci™i 

■eoa. 

-GK. 

-6S4.™ 

■SM. 

tB 

D  = 

*-^iX^'. 

4-MViiS. 

4«VW- 

4«<^ir.. 

i-i?tX^. 

iVM. 

10-25 

153565   150-777 

147-990 

142-415 

136-840 

131-265 

10-6 

169  217 

156-327 

153-437 

147-657 

]4re:6  1  i36-096 

1075 

l(U'»37 

161-943 

158-849 

152  961 

146974   140-986 

U- 

170-724 

167  625 

164-526 

162-130  1  145-933 

il-25 

176-677 

173  372 

170  167 

163756 

167-346 

160-936 

11-5 

182-496 

179-183 

175-870 

169  245 

162-620 

155-995 

11-75 

llW-479 

185-05B 

181-636 

174-794 

167  952 

161-109 

12- 

194-6-i6 

190-995 

187-464 

180-402 

173-340 

166-278 

135 

206-810 

203-056 

199  303 

191  •794 

184  286 

176-778 

13- 

219-342 

215360 

911-379 

303415 

195-453 

187-490 

18S 

232-117 

227  903 

2-23  690 

215-263 

906-837 

)08-410 

14- 

245-131 

2411-682 

236-232 

227-333 

218-434 

309-535 

U'5 

258-379 

253-689 

248-999 

339619 

230-239 

220-869 

15- 

271-858 

366-924 

252-119 

242-250 

232-380 

156 

265-664 

280-381 

275-197 

364.830 

254-463 

244096 

16- 

209-49-i 

204  056 

288  620 

277-747 

266875 

256  001 

ie-5 

313-640  I  307-947 

3i'2-253 

390-868 

279  481 

268-095 

17- 

3280(14 

32-2  040 

316-096 

304-189 

292-981 

380-373 

17-5 

342-581 

336362 

330-144 

d  17-707 

305-270 

393-833 

18- 

357-367 

350-880 

344-394 

331-4-0 
346-317 

318-446 

305-472 

186 

372-352 

365  594 

358-835 

331-799 

318-241 

le 

387-557 

38U-.-.22 

373  487 

369-418 

345  348 

331  ^VS 

lU-5 

402656 

395-642 

388-327 

373-699 

359-070  344-441 

20- 

418-553 

410-959 

403-358 

388-163 

3;2-968  I  357-773 

205 

434343 

428-4.58 

418574 

402-806 

387-038  I  371-270 

21- 

450-334 

442-159 

433-985 

417-636 

401-288  ,  384-939 

215 

466513 

458-045 

449-577 

432  641 

415704  1  398768 

2-2' 

482-880 

474115 

465-350 

447-819   430289 

41-2769 

22-5 

409-436 

490-370 

481-304 

403-173  443042 

436-910 

23- 

517-176 

506-806 

497-437 

478-698 

469959 

441-319 

28-5 

533098 

523-421 

313-745 

494-391 

475038 

455  085 

24- 

550-203 

540-215 

530-228 

510254 

490  280 

47O-806 

25- 

584  943 

674-3-26 

463-708 

542-472 

421-237 

600<»01 

36- 

6-20-391 

609130 

^97  869 

675-346 

452824 

530301 

er- 

656-525 

644-6ti8 

«3-2-691 
868164 

608-867 

585  0-23 

661188 

as* 

6H3S34 

680-749 

642-993  ;  #17-8-23 

692  652 

29- 

7ao-80fl 

717-540 

t04-275 

677-744  1  €51-213 
713-102  f85-lF7 

624-682 

30- 

768-932 

754-974 

t41-017 

657-272 

31- 

807-697  793-036 

178-374 
^16-340 

749-052  ,  719  730 

690-407 

32- 

847-09-2  1  831-716 

786-587  I  t54-833 

724-082 

See^?-"^'^^^"^"-'-''- 
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TABLE  VI.— The  Diicharge  ovtr  Wein  or  Notvhei  of  ont 
in  CvbicfeetptT  minute. 
DeplliB  33  inches  to  12  inches.    Coefficients  -606  U 


The  FormuUi  at  the  kead»  of  titt  Columni  give  the  Value  of  the  Diacharge, 
D,  in  Citbu!  feet  per  minute,  whtnce  I,  t'le  Iciiffth  of  the  Weir,  it  taken  in 
feet,  and  the  head,  h,  in  inehes.  For  l^  h'  vre  may  iubititute  I  h^  h, 
retaining  the  vtme  standards. 


.   CoctBclenl 

Copfflclenl  CoffflclBDt 

CoelHOenl 

Coofflctcnt 

Caeffll^lBDt 

-saa. 

D  = 

■■  *-mt^^,l 

*Sfl/v/«:  4.SI<v^. 

4-31 J  v^. 

4-171  W'. 

41v/m: 

33 

887-108 

871006 

854-903 

822  608 

790-493 

758-287 

34 

927736 

010-896 

894-056 

860-375 

8--*-e95 

793-016 

35 

966-964 

951-376 

933-787 

898-610 

863-434 

828-257 

36 

1010-786 

99-2-489  974-091 

937-306 

900-701 

864-005 

37 

1063- 193 

1034-076 

1014-950 

976-724 

938  489 

900-254 

38 

1096-178 

1076-281 

1056-383 

1016-588 

976793 

936  997 

39 

1139-73-2 

1119044 

11198-356 

1056-979 

1015-603 

974-226 

40 

1183-848 

1162-359 

1140-870 

1097-892 

1084-914 

1011-936 

41 

1228-518 

1206-219 

1183  919 

1139-319 

1094-719 

1050-120 

42 

1373-737 

1250-618 

1227-496 

1181-254 

1135013 

1088-773 

43 

1319-497 

1295-545 

1271-694 

1223-691 

1175-789 

1127-886 

a 

1365792 

1341-001 

1316-209 

1266-626 

1217-043 

1167-460 

4S 

1412-618 

1386-976 

1361334 

1310-061 

1258-768 

1207-485 

46 

1459-965 

1433-464 

1406-963 

13.53-961 

1300-959 

1247-067 

47 

1807  831 

1480-461 11463-091 

1398-352 

1343  612 

1288-872 

48 

1566-208 

1527-060|U09-712 

1443  216 

1386  720 

1330-224 

49 

1605-092 

1675-95S 

1546-821 

1488-550 

1430-280 

1372009 

60 

1654-477 

16-24-445 

1594-413 

1534-350  11474-286 

14U2-23 

fil 

1704-359 

1673-422 

1642-485 

1580-610  !  1618-736 

1466-862 

ea 

1754  73211722-880 

1691-029 

1627-326 

1563-622 

1499919 

53 

1805-592 

1772817 

1740043 

1674-493 

1608-944 

1543-394 

54 

1866-937 

1833-231 

1780-524 

1722110 

1654-697 

1587-283 

55 

1908-761 

1874-104 

1839-457 

1770-162 

1700-868 

1631-673 

56 

1961-046 

1025-460 

1889-863 

1816-660 

1747-467 

1676-274 

57 

2013-809 

1077-255 

1940-700 

1867  692 

1704-483 

1721-375 

68 

2067-033 

20-29-613 

1991  992 

1916-952 

1841-911 

1766  870 

59 

2120-722 

2082-227 

2043-733 

1966-743 

1880-753 

1812-763 

60 

2174-867 

2135-389 

2095-911 

2016-956 

193S-000 

1859  046 

61 

2229-464  2188-905 

2148-527 

2067-589 

1986  651 

1906-714 

2284-614  I2243-046 

2201-578 

2118-642 

2035-706 

1952-769 

03 

2340-004  1 2297-529 

2256-054 

2170-103 

2085-152 

2000-202 

64 

2396-98912352-448 

2308-957 

2221-976 

2134-998 

2048013 

65 

245231212407-798 

3363-384 

2274  257 

2185-229 

2006-201 

2509-122 1 2463-577 

2418032 

2326-941 

2238-851 

2144-761 

67 

2566-363  2519-770 

2473  194 

2380-026 

2286-858 

2193-690 

6B 

2624-032  2576-401 

25-28-770 

2433-508 

2338-246 

2242-986 

2682-128,2633-443 

2584-757 

2487-386 

2390-015 

2202-644 

70 

2740-645  2690-897 

2641-140 

2541664 

2442159 

2342-663 

71 

2799-683  1  2748-766 

2697-048 

2596'3I3 

2494-678 

2303-043 

73 

2858-937  2807-042 

2766-147 

2651-368 

2547-668 

2443-778 

Seepp.  Ultoiai. 
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THE  DISCHABOE  OF  WATEB  FBOU 


TABLE  YIL—For  finding  the  Mean  Velocity  from  the  Maximum 
Velocity  at  the  Surface,  in  Mill  Baces,  Streatm,  and  Rivera  vnth 
uniform  Channels:  and  the  MasBimum  Velocity  from  the  Mean 
Velocity.     (See  p.  184.) 
For  the  Velocity  in  feet  per  minute,  multiply  by  5. 


&-^ 

d=^ 

-'4 

tsi 

s^i 

a-S^ 

■lit 

3Si 

^zi 

III 

ill 

lis 

III 

fli 

fli 

11- 

iil 

ill 

ni 

III 

§ll 

Ui 

Ih 

iU 

iU 

Hi 

l^i 

III 

III 

lll 

III 

111 

m 

III 

1 

■84 

-75 

41 

34-24 

33-37 

81 

67-64 

68-86 

2 

1-67 

1'51 

42 

35-07 

34-23 

82 

68-47 

69-77 

3 

2-Bl 

2-37 

43 

35-91 

35-09 

83 

69-31 

70  68 

4 

334 

S-04 

44 

36-74 

35-95 

84 

70-14 

71-59 

5 

4-18 

3-81 

45 

37-58 

36-82 

85 

70-98 

72-50 

6 

5'01 

4-58 

40 

38-41 

71-81 

73-42 

7 

6-S5 

5-36 

47 

39  25 

38-56 

87 

7265 

74-33 

B 

6-68 

6-]  + 

48 

40-08 

39-43 

73-48 

73-24 

9 

7-62 

6-92 

49 

40-92 

40-30 

7432 

76-16 

10 

8-36 

7-71 

50 

41-75 

41-17 

90 

75-15 

77-08 

n 

919 

8-50 

51 

42-59 

42-05 

91 

75-99 

77  99 

12 

lO'Ofl 

9-29 

53 

43-42 

42-99 

92 

76-82 

78-91 

13 

10'86 

10-09 

53 

44-26 

43-80 

93 

77-66 

79-83 

14 

11-69 

10-88 

54 

45-00 

44-68 

94 

78-49 

80-75 

IS 

32B3 

11-69 

55 

45-93 

45-66 

95 

79-33 

Bl-67 

10 

13-38 

12-49 

50 

46-76 

46-44 

96 

80-16 

82-69 

17 

1420 

13-30 

67 

47-60 

47-32 

97 

81-00 

83-61 

18 

15-03 

1411 

58 

48-43 

48-21 

81-83 

84-43 

10 

15'87 

14-92 

59 

49-27 

49-09 

99 

82-67 

85-36 

20 

1670 

15-73 

60 

50-10 

49-98 

lOO 

83-60 

86-28 

21 

17'54 

16-55 

61 

50-94 

50-87 

101 

84-34 

87-20 

22 

ie'37 

17-37 

62 

51-77 

51-76 

102 

86-17 

B8'I3 

23 

19-31 

18-19 

63 

52-61 

52-65 

103 

66-01 

89-06 

24 

20-04 

19-oa 

64 

53-44 

63-54 

104 

86-84 

89-98 

25 

20-88 

19'85 

65 

54-28 

54-43 

105 

87-68 

90-91 

26 

21-71 

20-68 

66 

65-11 

55-33 

106 

91-84 

27 

22-55 

21-51 

67 

55-95 

56-22 

107 

89-35 

92-77 

28 

23-38 

22-34 

68 

56-78 

57-12 

lOB 

90-18 

93-69 

20 

24-22 

83-18 

69 

57-63 

58-02 

109 

91-02 

94-62 

30 

36-05 

24-02 

70 

5B-45 

58-91 

110 

91  85 

05  55 

31 

25-89 

24-86 

71 

59-30 

59-81 

111 

92-69 

96-49 

32 

26-72 

25-70 

72 

60-12 

60-71 

112 

93-53 

97-42 

33 

27-56 

26-54 

73 

60-96 

61-61 

lis 

94-36 

98-35 

34 

28-39 

97-39 

74 

61-70 

63-52 

114 

96-19 

99-28 

35 

29-23 

28-34 

75 

62-63 

63-42 

115 

96-03 

100-21 

36 

30-oa 

29-09 

76 

63-46 

64-33 

116 

98-86 

101-15 

37 

30-90 

29-94 

77 

64-30 

65-23 

117 

97-70 

102-08 

31-73 

30-79 

78 

65-13 

66-13 

118 

98-53 

103-02 

39 

32-57 

31-05 

79 

65-07 

67-04 

119 

99-37 

103-95 

40 

33-40 

32-51 

80 

66-80 

67-95 

120 

100-20 

104-69 

OBDICES,  WEIES,  PIPES,  AND  MVERS. 
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TABLE  VIII, — For  finding  the  Mean  Velocities  of  Water  flowing 

in  Pipes,  Drains,  Streams,  and  Rivers, 

For  a  fall  cylindrical  pipe,  divide  the  diameter  by  4  to  find  the 

hydraulic  mean  depth. 

Diameters  of  pipes  J  inch  to  2  inches.    FaUs  per  mile  1  inch  to 

12  feet. 


Falls  per  mile  in  feet  and 

inches,  and  the 

hydranlio  inclinations. 

*'  Hydranlio  mean 
velocities 

depths,"  or  **  mean  radii 
in  inches  per  second. 

,"  and 

Falls. 

laoUnations 
one  in 

JLinoh. 

§  inch. 

^  inch. 

§  inch. 

-^  inch. 

».      I. 
0    1 

63360 

•14 

•24 

•38 

•49 

•67 

0    2 

31680 

•22 

•37 

•69 

•76 

•90 

0    3 

21120 

•28 

•48 

•75 

•97 

1^15 

o; 

4 

16840 

•34 

•67 

•89 

1^15 

1-36 

0 

6 

12672 

•38 

•66 

1*02 

130 

166 

0 

6 

10660 

•42 

•72 

113 

1-46 

r72 

0    7 

9051 

•46 

•78 

1^24 

1^58 

1-88 

0    8 

7920 

•60 

•85 

1-33 

171 

202 

0    9 

7040 

•63 

•90 

1-43 

1-83 

2-16 

0  10 

6336 

•67 

•96 

1-61 

1^94 

2-30 

0  11 

6760 

•60 

1^01 

1-60 

1-96 

2-42 

1     0 

6280 

•63 

1-06 

1-68 

216 

2-64 

1     8 

4224 

•71 

1-20 

1^90 

2-43 

2-88 

1     6 

3620 

•79 

1-33 

210 

269 

3-19 

1     9 

3017 

•87 

V46 

2-29 

2-94 

3-48 

2    0 

2640 

•93 

1-66 

2-47 

316 

375 

2    3 

Interpolated. 

•99 

1-67 

2*63 

3-37 

399 

2    6 

2112 

1-05 

177 

279 

3-68 

4-24 

2    9 

Interpolated. 

111 

1^87 

294 

377 

4-47 

3    0 

1760 

116 

1^96 

309 

3-96 

4-69 

3    3 

Interpolated. 

1-21 

205 

3*23 

4^14 

4-91 

3    6 

1608 

1-26 

214 

3-37 

4-32 

612 

3    9 

Interpolated. 

1-31 

2*22 

3-50 

4-48 

6'31 

4    0 

1320 

1-36 

2-30 

3-63 

4-65 

6'61 

4    6 

Interpolated. 

1^45 

2-46 

3-87 

4-96 

5-88 

5    0 

1066 

1-64 

2-61 

411 

6-27 

6-24 

5    6 

Interpolated. 

1-62 

2-76 

4-33 

6'55 

6*58 

6    0 

880 

1-71 

2-89 

4-55 

6-83 

6-91 

6    6 

Interpolated. 

1-78 

3-02 

476 

6-10 

7-22 

7    0 

764 

1-86 

3^15 

4-97 

6-36 

7-54 

7    6 

Interpolated. 

1-93 

3-27 

616 

6-61 

7-83 

8    0 

660 

201 

3*39 

6-35 

6-86 

8-12 

8    6 

Interpolated. 

2-07 

3-51 

6-63 

709 

8-40 

9    0 

687 

214 

3-62 

572 

7-32 

8^68 

9    6 

Interpolated. 

2-20 

3^74 

5-89 

7-66 

8-94 

10    0 

628 

2-28 

3^85 

607 

777 

921 

10    6 

Interpolated. 

233 

3-96 

6-24 

7-99 

9-47 

11    0 

480 

2-40 

4^06 

6-40 

8-20 

972 

11    6 

Interpolated. 

2-46 

4^16 

6-67 

841 

9-97 

12    0 

440 

252 

4^27 

C-73 

8-62 

10-21 

See  p.  196. 
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TABLE  VIII, — For  finding  the  Mean  Velocities  of  Water  flowing 

in  Pipes,  Drains,  Streams,  and  Rivers. 

For  a  full  cylindrical  pipe,  divide  the  diameter  by  4  to  find  the 

hydraulic  mean  depth. 

Diameters  of  pipes  J  inch  to  2  inches.     Falls  per  mile  13  feet  to 

6280  feet. 


■ 1 

Falls  per  mile  in  feet,  and  the    | 

"  Hydraulic  mean 

depths,"  or 

"  mean  radii,"  and         1 

hydraolio 

inclinatiozu 

velocitieB  in  inches  per  second. 

Fans. 

Inclinations 
one  in 

-^inch. 

■g-  inch. 

^  inch. 

§  inch. 

3^  inch. 

132 

400 

2-66 

4-60 

710 

9-10 

10-78 

13-6 

Interpolated. 

2-71 

4-69 

7-24 

9-27 

10  98 

141 

376 

2-76 

4-67 

7-37 

9-44 

1M8 

14-6 

Interpolated. 

2-82 

4-76 

7-62 

9-63 

1141 

161 

360 

2-87 

4-86 

7-66 

9;82 

11-63 

16-6 

Interpolated. 

2-94 

4-96 

7-83 

10-03 

il-88 

16-2 

326 

300 

607 

7-99 

10-24 

1213 

17-6 

300 

3-14 

6-30 

8*37 

10-72 

12-70 

19-2 

276 

3*30 

6-68 

8-80 

11-27 

13-36 

211 

260 

3-48 

6-89 

9*39 

11-90 

14-10 

23-5 

226 

3-70 

6-26 

9-87 

12-66 

14-99 

26-4 

200 

3-96 

670 

10-67 

13-64 

16-04 

30-2 

176 

4-28 

7-24 

11-42 

14-63 

17-33 

36-2 

160 

4-68 

7-92 

12-49 

1600 

18-96 

87-7 

140 

4-88 

8-24 

13-00 

16-66 

19-74 

42-2 

126 

6-21 

8-81 

13-90 

17  80 

2109 

48- 

110 

6-62 

9-60 

14-98 

19-19 

22-74 

62-8 

100 

6-94 

10-06 

15-86 

20-30 

24-06 

687 

90 

6-33 

10-69 

16-87 

21-61 

25-60 

66- 

80 

6-78 

11-47 

18-10 

2317 

27-46 

76-4 

70 

7-36 

1242 

19-69 

26-09 

29-73 

88- 

60 

8*06 

13-61 

21-48 

27-51 

32-60 

1066 

60 

8-99 

1619 

23-96 

30-69 

36-37 

117-3 

46 

9-67 

16-18 

25-63 

32-70 

38-76 

1320 

40 

10-28 

17-37 

27-41 

36-11 

41-60 

160-8 

35 

1114 

18-84 

29-71 

3806 

4610 

176- 

30 

12-23 

20-68 

32-62 

41-78 

49-61 

212-2 

26 

13-66 

2309 

36*43 

4667 

55-30 

264- 

20 

15-64 

26-44 

41-71 

63-43 

63-30 

352- 

16 

18-61 

31-46 

4963 

63-57 

7533 

628- 

10 

23-73 

40-11 

63-28 

8106 

9606 

686-7 

9 

25-26 

42-70 

67-37 

86-29 

102-25 

660- 

8 

27-08 

46-78 

72-22 

92-51 

109-61 

764-3 

7 

29-29 

49-61 

7810 

10004 

118*64 

880-0 

6 

3206 

64-16 

85-43 

109-43 

129-66 

1066- 

6 

36-08 

6016 

94-89 

121-64 

144-02 

1320- 

4 

40-40 

68-29 

107-73 

137-99 

163-51 

1760- 

3 

47-48 

80-26 

126-61 

162- )7 

19216 

2640- 

2 

69-47 

100-63 

168-69 

203-14 

240-70 

6280- 

1 

88-13 

148-97 

236-02 

301-04 

366-70 

See"^.  Vi^. 
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TABLE  VIII.— For  finding  the  Mean  Velocities  of  Water  ftowinff  in 

Pipes,  Drains,  Streams,  and  Rivers. 
For  a  inU  cjUndrical  pipe,  divide  the  diameter  by  4  to  find  the 

hydraalic  mean  depdi. 

Diameters  of  pipet  S}  inches  to  6  inches.     Falls  per  miU  1  inch  to 

Ufeet. 


F^.^er^mil»__ijte^.«na 

"Hja 

nraUcniBiii 

d^U.B.'-or 

„„.«■„.    1 

bjdnuUd 

inOllDUiOBB. 

.elMiUa 

tEln,hMp«»o™d. 

.. 

i^^. 

i^^. 

i..>. 

ll»=h. 

IJii^S.- 

d    I 

63360 

■65 

■73 

■79 

'85 

'96 

0    8 

3IR80 

1-03 

113 

1-23 

1-33 

1-49 

0    3 

21120 

130 

1^46 

1-68 

1-70 

1-91 

0    4 

1S840 

1-54 

171 

1-87 

201 

2'26 

0     5 

12673 

1-76 

I '95 

2-13 

2'29 

2'58 

0    0 

10560 

lllo 

2-17 

2-36 

2-56 

2-^8 

0    7 

0001 

213 

2-37 

2-58 

2-78 

313 

0    8 

7t)20 

2-30 

255 

2-78 

3-00 

3'37 

0    9 

7040 

2-46 

2-73 

2-98 

3-21 

3'01 

0  ]0 

G336 

2-61 

2-90 

316 

3-40 

3-83 

0  11 

6760 

2-76 

3-06 

333 

359 

4'04 

1     0 

5280 

3-21 

3-50 

3-77 

4'24 

I     3 

4224 

3-64 

397 

4-27 

4'81 

1     6 

3S20 

4-03 

4-39 

4-73 

5'32 

1     9 

3017 

3W 

4-39 

4^79 

5-10 

5'80 

3     0 

2640 

4-26 

4-73 

5^16 

5-55 

6'25 

2     3 

Interpolated. 

4-55 

5-04 

6'50 

5-92 

6'66 

2    8 

211Q 

4'83 

5-35 

5-84 

6-29 

7-07 

2  g 

Interpolated. 

508 

6-64 

6-15 

6-12 

7-46 

3     0 

1760 

5-34 

5-92 

6'46 

6-90 

7-83 

3     3 

Interpolated. 

6'58 

8-19 

6-75 

7,07 

818 

3     6 

1508 

6-62 

6-46 

7-04 

8-53 

3    9 

Interpolated. 

605 

6-71 

7-31 

8'86 

4    0 

1320 

8-27 

6-95 

7-58 

8-17 

9-19 

4    6 

Interpolated. 

6'69 

7-42 

8-09 

8-71 

9'80 

6     0 

1056 

710 

7-88 

8-50 

9-25 

10-41 

6     0 

Interpolated. 

7-4S 

8-30 

S-05 

9-7G 

10-97 

6     0 

880 

7'86 

8-72 

9-51 

10-25 

31-63 

6     6 

Interpolated. 

8'22 

9-12 

9-94 

10-71 

1206 

7    0 

754 

e'57 

9-51 

1037 

1M7 

12'57 

7    6 

Interpolated 

8-92 

9-89 

10-78 

11 '62 

13-06 

8     0 

660 

B'24 

10-25 

11-18 

12'04 

13-54 

8     6 

9-55 

10-60 

1P50 

1245 

1401 

9    0 

387 

9-87 

lO'flS 

1194 

12-86 

14-47 

0    6 

Interpolated. 

10- 18 

11-28 

nai 

1328 

14-91 

10    0 

828 

I0'48 

11-62 

12-67 

13-65 

15'38 

10     8 

Interpolated. 

10-77 

11-95 

1303 

U-03 

15-78 

11     0 

480 

11-06 

1-3-27 

1338 

14-41 

16-21 

11   a 

Interpolated 

ii;:i 

1-2-68 

13-72 

14-82 

18-64 

12     0 

440 

11-82 

12-89 

14-05 

15-22 

17-07 

434 
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TABLE  VIIL — Far  finding  the  Mean  Velocities  of  Water  flawing  in 

Pipes,  Drains,  Streams,  and  Bivers, 

For  a  full  cylindrical  pipe,  divide  the  diameter  by  4  to  find  &e 

hydraulic  mean  depth. 

Diameters  of  pipes  2^  iruihes  to  5  inches,    FaUs  per  mile  13  feet  to 

6280  feet. 


Falls  per  mile  in  feet,  and  the 
hydranlio  inclinations. 

"  Hydranlio  mean  depflit,"  or  '*  mean  mdU," 
and  velocitieB  in  inches  per  second; 

Falls. 

Inclinations 
one  in 

1  inch. 

finch. 

2  inch. 

1  inch. 

1 J  in- in- 
terpolated. 

13'2 

400 

12*26 

18-60 

14-88 

15-98 

17-98 

18-6 

Interpolated. 

12-49 

13-86 

1611 

16-28 

18*31 

141 

876 

12-72 

1411 

16-39 

16-58 

18-66 

14-6 

Interpolated. 

12-98 

14*39 

15-70 

16-91 

19-02 

161 

360 

13-23 

14-68 

1600 

17-24 

19-40 

16-6 

Interpolated. 

13-62 

14-99 

16*36 

17-62 

19-81 

16-2 

326 

13  80 

1631 

16-79 

17-99 

20*23 

17-6 

300 

14-46 

1602 

17-48 

18-83 

21-18 

19-2 

276 

16-19 

16-86 

1837 

19-79 

22-26 

211 

250 

1604 

17-80 

19-40 

20-91 

23-52 

23-5 

226 

1706 

18-91 

20-62 

22-21 

24-99 

26-4 

200 

18-25 

20-24 

2207 

23-78 

26-75 

80-2 

176 

19-71 

21-87 

23-86 

26-69 

28-90 

36-2 

160 

21-67 

23-92 

26-09 

28-11 

31-62 

37-7 

140 

22-46 

24-91 

27-16 

29-26 

32-92 

42-2 

126 

23-99 

26-62 

29-03 

31-27 

36*18 

48- 

110 

26-87 

28-69 

31-29 

33-71 

37*92 

62*8 

100 

27-36 

30-35 

33-10 

35-66 

40*11 

687 

90 

2912 

32-31 

36-23 

37-96 

42-69 

66- 

80 

31-23 

34-64 

37*78 

40-70 

46-79 

76-4 

70 

33-82 

37-61 

40-91 

44-07 

49-58 

88-0 

60 

37-08 

4113 

44-86 

48-33 

64*36 

106-6 

60 

41-37 

45-78 

50-04 

6391 

60-65 

117-3 

46 

44-08 

48-89 

63-32 

67-44 

64-62 

132- 

40 

47-32 

62*49 

57-25 

61-67 

69-87 

1608 

86 

61-30 

66-90 

62-06 

66-86 

76*20 

176- 

30 

66-32 

62*47 

68-18 

78-40 

82-66 

211-2 

26 

62-90 

69-77 

76-09 

81-97 

92-21 

264- 

20 

7201 

79-87 

87-11 

98-84 

105-66 

362- 

16 

86-68 

9606 

103-66 

111-67 

126-61 

628- 

10 

109-26 

121-19 

132-17 

142-89 

160-17 

686-7 

9 

116-31 

12901 

140-70 

151-58 

170-50 

660- 

8 

124-68 

138-30 

160-83 

162*49 

182-78 

764-3 

7 

134-84 

149-67 

16312 

176-73 

197-67 

880- 

6 

147-69 

163-60 

178-42 

192-22 

216  22 

1066- 

6 

163-82 

181-71 

198-17 

213-60 

240-16 

1320- 

4 

185-99 

206-31 

225*00 

242-39 

272-66 

1760- 

3 

218-68 

242-46 

264-42 

284-86 

320-48 

2640- 

2 

273-79 

303-70 

33122 

356-82 

401-37 

6280- 

1 

406-74 

450-07 

490-84 

528-79 

694-82 
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TABLE  Vin^FoT  finding  the  Mean  Telodtiea  of  Wat&rflomng  in 

Pipes,  Drains,  Streams,  and  Siven. 
For  a  full  cylindrical  pipe,  divide  tlie  diameWr  by  i  to  find  tjie   . 

hydraulic  lae'an  depth. 

OPEN    DRAINS    AND    PIPES. 

Diameters  of  pipes  6  inches  to  18  inches.    Falls  per  mUe  1  inch 
to  12/m(. 


^■£sr 

llBlnteetaDd 

-'Hyar.BU=meia! 

d„pU>a"or 

munradll 

"mi 

hjilranHo 

ntUnntltllw. 

TOluulUui 

±n  inchflB  per  Moona. 

Falli. 

1|  ™.h. 

terpulnted. 

2  in.h,». 

2i  l»oli«.. 

3ta=ht^ 

o'  i 

63360 

I>07 

116 

1-24 

1-40 

1-55 

0    3 

31S80 

1'66 

1-80 

1-94 

3-10 

2-41 

0     8 

21120 

2' 12 

2-30 

2-48 

2-80 

3-08 

0     i 

15340 

252 

2-73 

2-94 

334 

3-65 

0     6 

12672 

2'80 

3-11 

3-35 

3-77 

4-16 

0    6 

10560 

3-18 

3-45 

3-72 

4-19 

0    7 

f)051 

3-17 

3-77 

4-08 

4-58 

5-04 

0    8 

7920 

3-75 

4-0() 

4-38 

4-94 

5-44 

0   g 

7040 

4-01 

4-34 

4-08 

5-28 

5-Bl 

0  10 

6336 

4-25 

4-61 

4-97 

5-60 

617 

0  11 

5760 

449 

4-80 

5-34 

501 

6-51 

1     0 

5-280 

471 

6-11 

5  51 

6-21 

e-84 

1     3 

4224 

5-34 

5-79 

624 

7-03 

7  75 

1     0 

3520 

5-91 

6-41 

6-91 

7-79 

8-58 

1    9 

3017 

6-44 

609 

T-53 

8-49 

9-35 

2    0 

2040 

0'94 

7-53 

8-11 

9-14 

1007 

2    3 
S    8 

[nterpolated. 
2112 

7-40 

7-86 

8-03 
8-62 

8-85 
9-18 

9-74 
10-35 

10-74 
11-40 

2    9 

Interpolated. 

8-28 

8-98 

9-67 

10-90 

12-01 

3    0 

1760 

8-70 

9-43 

10-16 

11-45 

12-62 

3    3 

Interpolated. 

9-09 

9'85 

10-62 

11-97 

1319 

s   a 

1508 

9-48 

10-28 

11-08 

12'4B 

13-76 

3  0 

4  0 

Interpolated. 
1320 

9-84 
10-2I 

10-67 
1107 

11-50 
11-93 

12-96 
13-44 

14-29 

14-81 

i    G 
6    0 

Interpolated. 
10&6 

10-89 

n-&6 

irso 

12-54 

12-72 
13 -^l 

14-34 
15-23 

15-80 
16-78 

5  6 

6  0 

Interpolated. 

eeo 

1218 

1280 

132I 

13-88 

14-24 
14-96 

16  04 
16-86 

17-68 

18-58 

6    8 

Interpolated. 

13-38 

1451 

15-64 

17-83 

19-43 

7    0 

754 

13-96 

15-14 

16-32 

18-39 

30-28 

7   a 

e   0 

Intorpolrtted, 
060 

14-51 

15-05 

15-73 
16-32 

16-95 
17-58 

19-10 
19-82 

31-05 
31-84 

8     8 

Interpoliited. 

15-56 

18-87 

1818 

20-49 

22-58 

9     Q 

587 

16W 

17-43 

18-78 

2M7 

33-32 

0    6 

[nterpolated. 

16-57 

17-97 

1938 

31-82 

24-04 

10    0 

528 

17-06 

J8-50 

19  04 

22-47 

24-76 

10  6 

11  0 

Interpolated 
480 

17-54 
18-01 

19-01 
1953 

20-49 
21-0* 

23-09 
23-72 

25-45 
2613 

11  6 

12  0 

Interpolated. 
440 

18-47 
18-92 

20-02 
20-51 

21-57 

22- n 

24-32 
24-91 

26-79 
27-45 

i 

^ 

1% 

4dO  THE  DISCHARGE  OF  WATER  FROM 

TABLE  yilL—For  findinij  the  Mean  VeloctHet  of  Water  flowing  in 

Pipes,  Drains,  Streams,  and  Biven. 
For  a  Ml  cylindrical  pipe,  divide  tha  diameter  by  4  to  find  the 

hydraulic  mean  depth. 

Diameten  of  pipat  6  inches  to  14  wwAm.     Folto  per  miU   13  fe«t 

to  SaSOfeet. 


bjdnnUa 

Ic  feet,  and  Om 

•<Jodtlc« 

K'hl''i-i^iiS!*^ 

"«d 

.™. 

IncliDBtiimB, 
one  in 

liind. 

2i»d^.. 

2§  Iiie1.e>.  3  lnolica. 

31«.. 

13-2 

400 

10-97 

23-34 

26-30  i     28-98 

31-44 

13-6 

20-34 

23-77 

20-79 

29-52 

3203 

U-1 

875 

20-72 

24-21 

27-28 

30-06 

32-62 

14-6 

21-13 

24-69 

27-83 

30-67 

33-27 

161 

350 

21-55 

2618 

28-88 

31-27 

33  93 

15-6 

22-01 

25-72 

28-90 

31-94 

34-66 

16-2 

22-48 

26-27 

29-60 

32-62 

35-39 

176 

300 

23-63 

27-60 

30-99 

34-16 

37-05 

ia-2 

275 

24-74 

28-90 

32-57 

38-94 

21  1 

250 

26-13 

30-63 

34-41 

37-91 

41-14 

235 

235 

27-76 

32-44 

36-56 

40-28 

43-71 

26-4 

200 

29-72 

34-72 

39-13 

43-12 

46-79 

30-2 

176 

3211 

37-62 

42-28 

46-59 

60  55 

B5-3 

160 

36-13 

41-04 

46-M  i     50-97 

55-30 

37-7 

140 

36-57 

42-73 

4816       53-07 

57-68 

422 

126 

39-OS 

45-66 

61-46  ;     56-71 

61  53 

48- 

110 

42-13 

49-23 

55-48       61-13 

68  33 

62'B 

100 

44-57 

6207 

68-69  1     64-67 

7017 

68-7 

90 

47-43 

5542 

62-46 

68-83 

74-68 

66- 

80 

60-B7 

69-44 

8609 

7381 

80-09 

75-4 

70 

65-08 

64-36 

72-50 

79-02 

86-72 

60 

60-39 

70-57 

79-53 

87*63 

95  09 

105'6 

50 

67-38 

7873 

88-73 

97-77 

106-08 

1173 

46 

71-79 

83-88 

94-54 

104-17 

113-03 

132- 

40 

77-07 

9006 

101-50 

118-84 

121-36 

lfiO'8 

35 

83-55 

97-63 

110-03 

121-24 

131-55 

176- 

SO 

91-72 

10718 

120-79 

133-10 

144-41 

211-2 

25 

102-44 

1I9-70 

1S4-90 

148-65 

161-29 

264- 

20 

117-28 

137-03 

154-44 

17018 

184-65 

352- 

15 

139-56 

163-06 

183-78 

202-60 

219-72 

528- 

10 

177-95 

20792 

234-33 

268-21 

280-16 

5H6-7 

8 

180-43 

221-34 

249-45 

274-87 

298-24 

660- 

8 

203-07 

237-28 

267-42 

294-67 

319-72 

764-3 

7 

219-61 

266-61 

289-20 

318-67 

345-77 

880- 

6 

240-22 

281-36 

816  33 

348-67 

878-20 

1068- 

6 

266-Sl 

311-76 

351  35 

38715 

420-07 

1320- 

4 

302-92 

353-95 

396-91 

48055 

47693 

]7fiO- 

a 

35600 

416-96 

46B-80 

516-57 

660-49 

2fi40- 

a 

445  93 

521-04 

587-22 

647-06 

702-08 

6280- 

1 

C60-B4 

772-10 

870-23 

958-91 

1040-44 
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TABLE  VIIL—For  Jindirui  the  Mean  Vdodties  of  WaUr  flowing 

in  Pipes,  Drains,  Streams,  and  Rivers. 
For  a  full  cylindrical  pipe,  divide  the  diameter  by  4  to  find  the 

hydraulic  mean  depth. 

DiameUrs  of  pipes  14  inches  to  23  inchee.    FaUt  per  mUe  1  inch 

loV2  feet. 


FUU  per  mlla  In  loot  Bud 
ioahes,  ud  thu 

"HjdniBUome 

"T^L?^ 

«t  second. 

Filli. 

IndlnatioiiB. 

3JI..W 

ii^b.^ 

IJineW 

5  inokes. 

SJlncli™ 

0      I 

S3360 

1-68 

1-80 

1-91 

2-02 

2-13 

0     2 

31680 

2-81 

2-81 

2-98 

3-15 

3-32 

0     3 

21 120 

3-34 

3-59 

3-82 

403 

4-24 

0     4 

15840 

3-96 

4-25 

4-52 

4-78 

5-02 

0     5 

12672 

4 'SI 

4-84 

5-15 

5-44 

5-73 

0  a 

10560 

5-01 

S-37 

5'72 

6-04 

6-35 

0     7 

9051 

5-47 

6-87 

6'24 

6-60 

6-94 

0     8 

7920 

5-90 

6-33 

Q-74 

71-2 

7-48 

0    9 

7040 

6-31 

6-77 

7-20 

7  61 

8-00 

0  10 

6335 

6-70 

7-18 

7-64 

8-08 

8-49 

0  u 

6760 

7'08 

7.53 

8-06 

8-62 

8-96 

1     0 

6-280 

7-42 

7-06 

B-47 

8  95 

9-41 

1     3 

4224 

8'41 

9-02 

9-60 

1014 

10-66 

1     6 

3520 

9-31 

9-99 

10-83 

11-23 

11-80 

1     9 

3017 

10-15 

10-89 

11-58 

12-24 

12-86 

2    0 

2640 

10  93 

11-73 

12-47 

1318 

13-86 

2    3 

Interpolated. 

11 -fro 

12-50 

13-30 

14  06 

14-77 

2     6 

2112 

12-37 

13-28 

1413 

14-93 

15-69 

2    9 

Interpolated. 

13-03 

13-68 

14-88 

15-72 

16-53 

8    0 

1760 

13-69 

14-69 

15-63 

16-52 

17-36 

3    a 

Interpolated, 

14-31 

16-35 

16-33 

17-28 

18-14 

8    6 

1608 

14-92 

16-01 

17-03 

18-00 

18-92 

3    9 

Interpolated 

13-50 

16-63 

17-69 

18-70 

19-65 

4    0 

1320 

16-07 

17-25 

18-35 

19  39 

20-ja 

4    8 

Interpolated. 

17-14 

18-39 

19-68 

20-68 

21-73 

5     0 

1036 

ie-21 

19-53 

20-78 

2196 

23-08 

5     6 

Interpolated 

10-18 

20-68 

21-90 

2314 

24-32 

6    0 

880 

20-16 

21-63 

2301 

34-32 

25-56 

S    6 

Interpolated 

21-07 

22-51 

24-05 

25-42 

26-72 

7    0 

754 

21-98 

23-59 

25-09 

26-5-2 

37-87 

7    0 

Interpolated 

22-84 

24-60 

26-07 

27-56 

28-96 

8    0 

660 

23-69 

2.5-42 

27-04 

28-68 

30-04 

8    6 

Interpolated. 

24-50 

26-29 

27-97 

29-6S 

31-06 

9    0 

587 

25-31 

27-54 

28-89 

30-53 

32-09 

9    6 

Interpolated. 

26-00 

27-99 

29-79 

31-47 

33  08 

10    0 

626 

-26-87 

28  83 

30-87 

32-41 

34-06 

10    6 

Interpolated. 

27-61 

29  62 

31-52 

33  31 

35-01 

11    0 

481) 

28-33 

30-4-2 

32-37 

34-20 

35-93 

11    6 

20-07 

3119 

33-18 

3507 

36-86 

13    0 

440 

28-70 

31-96 

34  00 

35-93 

37-77 

. 

VHE  DI3CHABGE  OF  WATEB  FBfM 


TABLE  Vin. — For  finding  the  Mean  VeloeUiM  of  Water  flowing 

in  Pipei,  Draim,  Streama,  and  Biven, 
For  a  fUl  cylindrical  pipe,  divide  the  diameter  by  4  to  find  the 

hydraulic  mean  depth. 
ZHameters  of  jtfpm  16  inches  to  9  feet.     FaUs  per  miU  13  feet  to 


F^Hp^ 

™i.lni.ot 

■■  BidnoliD  I0C40  depOw."  or  "  mem.  radU,"            | 

inoIlMllDnii. 

ind  wlorid 

8in«cliB,pers«™a,                   | 

.^ 

one  in. 

Ifncl™. 

Jili>dh». 

5  ii.ob«. 

5^in6b« 

eiBdw. 

r3-2 

400 

33-74 

35-80 

37-93 

39  87 

41-72 

13-8 

Interpol  atod. 

34-37 

36-58 

89-64 

40-61 

42-50 

14-1 

375 

35-00 

37  23 

39-35 

41-36 

43-28 

U'6 

Interjjolated 

35-70 

3708 

40-14 

42-10 

44-15 

16-1 

350 

3640 

38-73 

40-92 

4302 

45-01 

15-6 

Interpolated 

37-10 

39-66 

41-81 

43-04 

4590 

16-2 

325 

37-07 

40-40 

42-89 

44-87 

46-96 

17-6 

300 

39-75 

42  20 

44-89 

46-97 

49-16 

)9-2 

375 

41-78 

44-45 

46-97 

4038 

61-67 

21-1 

25() 

44  14 

48-95 

49-62 

6216 

54-58 

23-5 

225 

46-00 

40-90 

62-7-2 

65-42 

68-00 

26-4 

200 

50-20 

63-41 

56-44 

59-32 

62-08 

302 

175 

64-24 

57-71 

60-98 

64-10 

67  07 

352 

150 

59-34 

63-13 

86-71 

70  12 

73-37 

37-7 

140 

61-78 

05-72 

69-45 

7300 

7li-30 

43-2 

1-25 

06-0-3 

70-23 

74-22 

78-01 

81-64 

4B' 

no 

71-17 

75-72 

80-01 

8410 

88  00 

62-8 

100 

75-29 

80-09 

84-64 

88-97 

93-10 

68-7 

SO 

8013 

86-25 

90-08 

94'89 

9909 

BO- 

80 

85-93 

01-42 

96-61 

101-54 

106-26 

76-4 

70 

0304 

98-98 

104-60 

109-05 

115-05 

88- 

60 

lU-2-02 

108-54 

114-70 

120-56 

12616 

106'6 

50 

113-85 

121-09 

127-96 

134  50 

140-74 

117-a 

45 

121-27 

!-:;9-oi 

•36-34 

143-30 

149  96 

132- 

40 

130-20 

138-51 

146-38 

163-86 

161-00 

lSO-8 

35 

14114 

15016 

158-63 

166-79 

174  53 

176- 

30 

154-95 

164-84 

174-20 

183-10 

191-61 

211-2 

25 

173-05 

18410 

194-5B 

204-60 

214-00 

264- 

20 

108-12 

210-77 

222-73 

23411 

244-98 

352- 

15 

235-75 

23080 

265-04 

278-58 

291-52 

&28- 

10 

300-flO 

310-BO 

337-05 

355-22 

371-71 

586-7 

9 

320-00 

340  43 

359-76 

378-14 

396-70 

6G0- 

8 

34304 

359  65 

385-07 

405  37 

424-20 

754-3 

7 

370-00 

304-68 

417-08 

438-39 

468-76 

880- 

6 

405-79 

431-70 

466-21 

47952 

601-79 

HJ56- 

5 

460-71 

470-49 

506-71 

532-60 

567-34 

1320- 

4 

511-72 

544-39 

675-30 

604-60 

632  78 

1760- 

a 

601-38 

039-78 

67G-10 

710  64 

743-66 

2li40- 

753  20 

80139 

848  89 

890-16 

031-50 

0280- 

1 

1110-36 

1187-62 

1255-04 

1310-17 

1380  44 

OBIPICES,  WEIBS,  PIPES,  AND  BIVEBS. 


TABLE    VIII.—For  finding  the  Mean  Velocities  of  IFafer  fiomng 

in  Pipes,  Draim,  Streamt,  and  Riverg. 
Tlie  hydr&olic  menu  depth  i^  t'ound  for  all  cbaimelB,  by  dmding 

the  wetted  perimeter  into  the  area. 

Ht/drauiK  mean  depths  Q  inches  to  10  inches.    FaUe  per  mile  1  inch 

to  12/ot[. 


F»Us  per  m 

j=i=f»t»ai 

"H 

rdtiLUlicine 

uideplh.,- 

r"ia™ir<idli." 

bjiraulic 

»*?Cu=n. 

Jd  ,sl«il. 

ulDtncbu 

SWl,. 

'  LL  ■ 

OiMhM. 

....... 

8  ln<^bo.. 

9lndl.fi,. 

10ta=h« 

0     1 

63360 

2-23 

2-41 

2-68 

2-75 

2-90 

0     2 

31680 

347 

376 

4-03 

4-28 

4-53 

0    3 

21120 

4-43 

4'80 

5-16 

5-47 

6-78 

0     4 

15840 

5-26 

5-60 

6-10 

6-49 

6-85 

0    s 

12672 

S'98 

6-48 

6-05 

7-39 

7-80 

0     6 

I05U0 

6-65 

7'20 

7-72 

8-20 

8-66 

0    7 

9051 

7-26 

7-86 

8-43 

8-96 

9-46 

0     8 

7930 

7 '83 

8-48 

909 

9-67 

10-21 

0    8 

7040 

8  37 

0'O7 

9  72 

10-33 

10-91 

U  10 

6336 

9-63 

I0'32 

10-97 

11'53 

0  11 

6760 

037 

1016 

10-89 

11-57 

12-22 

1     0 

5280 

9-84 

10-67 

11-43 

12-15 

12-83 

1     3 

4224 

1116 

1209 

12-95 

13-77 

14-54 

1     6 

3520 

12-35 

13-38 

14*34 

16-25 

1610 

1     9 

3017 

13-46 

I4-58 

1563 

16-01 

1764 

2     0 

2610 

14-50 

15  71 

16'84 

1790 

18-90 

2     3 

Interpolated. 

15'45 

16-75 

18-24 

19-08 

20-15 

a   6 

2112 

16'42 

17-70 

19-64 

20-26 

21-40 

3    9 

Interpolated, 

17-20 

18-74 

20-37 

21-34 

22-64 

3     0 

1760 

1817 

10-69 

21-10 

22-42 

23-lt8 

3     3 

Interpolated. 

18'9B 

20-57 

2206 

23-43 

34-75 

3    6 

1508 

19-80 

21-46 

2.300 

24-44 

25  81 

3    9 

Interpolated. 

20'56 

22-28 

23-88 

25-38 

26-80 

4    0 

1320 

21-33 

2.111 

24-77 

20-32 

37-80 

i    6 

Interpolate  d. 

22-74 

24-64 

26-41 

28-07 

29-64 

5    0 

1066 

24-10 

20-17 

28-05 

29  81 

31-48 

6    6 

Interpolated. 

25-45 

27-58 

29*56 

31-42 

6    0 

880 

26-75 

28-98 

3106 

33*02 

34-86 

6     G 

Interpolated. 

27  06 

30-29 

8247 

34-51 

36-44 

7     0 

754 

31-60 

33  87 

36-00 

38-02 

7    6 

Interpolated. 

30  30 

32-83 

35-19 

37-40 

39-50 

8     0 

6Q0 

SL'43 

34-06 

36  60 

38-80 

40-97 

8     6 

Interpolated. 

32-51 

35-22 

37-75 

40  12 

42-37 

D    0 

087 

33-58 

3639 

38  00 

41-45 

43-77 

9    6 

Interpolated. 

34-61 

37  50 

4020 

4272 

45-11 

10    0 

628 

35-(i5 

38-63 

41-40 

4400 

46-46 

10     6 

Interpolated. 

36-63 

39-69 

42-54 

45-22 

47-76 

11     0 

480 

3782 

40-76 

43*69 

46  44 

49-03 

11     6 

Interpolated 

3S'57 

41-79 

44-70 

47-61 

50-27 

13     0 

440 

39'52 

42-82 

45-90 

48-78 

51-51 

440 
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TABLE  VIII. —For  finding  the  Mean  Velocities  of  Water  flowing 

in  Pipes,  Drains,  Streams,  and  Rivers. 

The  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  found  for  all  channels  by  dividing 

the  wetted  perimeter  into  the  area. 

Hydraulic  mean  deptJis  11  in^ches  to  ^1  inches.    FaUs  per  mile  1  iruch 

to  12  feet. 


Falls  per  mile  in  feet  and 

inches,  and  the 

hydranllo  inclinations. 

"  Hydranlic  mean  depths,"  or  "  mean  radii, 
velocitieB  in  inches  per  seoond. 

^  and 

FaUs. 

InclinationB, 
one  in 

11  inches. 

12  inches. 

15  inches. 

18  inches. 

21  inches. 

p. 
0 

X. 

1 

63360 

306 

3-19 

3-57 

3-92 

426 

0 

2 

31680 

4-75 

4-97 

6'67 

612 

6-62 

0 

3 

21120 

607 

6-35 

7-12 

7-82 

8-46 

0 

4 

16840 

719 

7-53 

8-44 

9-27 

10-03 

0 

5 

12672 

8-19 

8-67 

9-61 

1066 

11-42 

0 

6 

10560 

910 

9-52 

10-67 

11-72 

12-68 

0 

7 

9051 

9-94 

10-39 

11-66 

12-80 

13-86 

0 

8 

7920 

10-72 

11-21 

12-57 

13-81 

14  94 

0 

9 

7041 

11-46 

11-99 

13-44 

14-76 

16-97 

0  10 

6336 

1216 

12-72 

14-27 

15-66 

16-96 

0 

11 

5760 

12-83 

13-42 

16-06 

16-63 

17-88 

1 

0 

5280 

13'48 

1409 

15-81 

17-36 

18-78 

1 

3 

4224 

16-27 

16-97 

17-91 

19-67 

21-28 

1 

6 

3620 

1691 

17-68 

19-83 

21-78 

23-56 

1 

9 

3017 

18-23 

19-27 

21-62 

23-73 

26-68 

2 

0 

2640 

19-86 

20-76 

23-28 

26-63 

27-66 

2 

3 

Interpolated. 

21-16 

22-13 

2482 

27-29 

29  49 

2 

6 

2112 

22  48 

23-61 

26*36 

28-96 

81-32 

2 

9 

Interpolated. 

23-68 

24-76 

27-77 

30*49 

32  99 

3 

0 

1760 

24-88 

26-02 

29-18 

3204 

34-67 

3 

3 

Interpolated. 

25-99 

2718 

30-47 

33*48 

36-22 

3 

6 

1508 

2711 

28-36 

31-77 

34*92 

37-78 

3 

9 

Interpolated. 

2816 

29-46 

3301 

36-26 

39-23 

4 

0 

1320 

29-20 

30-54 

34-26 

37-60 

40-69 

4 

6 

Interpolated. 

31-13 

32-56 

36*52 

40-10 

43*89 

o 

0 

1066 

3307 

34-69 

38-79 

42-69 

46*09 

6 

6 

Interpolated. 

34-86 

36-44 

40-87 

44-88 

48*66 

6 

0 

880 

3662 

38-30 

42*95 

47-16 

61-03 

6 

6 

Interpolated. 

38-28 

40-03 

44*90 

49-30 

63-34 

7 

0 

754 

39  93 

41-76 

46*84 

51-43 

56-66 

7 

6 

Interpolated. 

41-48 

43-39 

48*66 

63*43 

57-81 

8 

0 

660 

43-04 

4601 

50*48 

65*42 

69-97 

8 

6 

Interpolated. 

44-50 

46  64 

52-20 

57-32 

62-02 

9 

0 

687 

45-97 

48-08 

63  92 

69-21 

6406 

9 

6 

Interpolated. 

47  39 

49-66 

65*58 

61-03 

66-04 

10 

0 

528 

48-80 

51-04 

57*24 

62-85 

68-01 

10 

0 

Interpolated. 

50- 15 

62-46 

68*83 

64*59 

69-89 

11 

0 

480 

61-51 

53-87 

60*41 

66-33 

71-78 

^^ 

6 

Interpolated. 

5281 

55-23 

61*94 

6»01 

78-59 

1" 

0 

440 

54-11 

56-69 

63-47 

69-68 

76-40 

OBIFICES,  WEIB3,  FIFES,  AHD  BIVSIBS. 
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TABLE    Vm.—For  finding  the  Mean  Vehcittst  of  Water  Jhmng 

(M  Pyies,  Drains,  Streajns,  and  Rivers, 

The  hydranlic  mean  depth  is  found  for  all  channels  hj  dividing 

the  wetted  perimeter  into  the  area. 

HydrauUc  mean  deptht  Hi  inchet  to  ifeet.      FaUa  per  mUe  1  inch 

io  12  feet. 


^°"'S,1Z 

noint^t.ni 

"Uj-draulicm*i 

la  dspth.," 

,...«.*     1 

liTdiiiillo 

and  veiMM 

u  la  [nchei 

p««»ui 

». 

'"iJ^"'- 

ii  Icohei. 

30  lac-ba. 

36lncha 

42i»cii». 

48liiokei 

0     1 

63360 

4 '54 

5  00 

5-69 

6-04 

6-47 

0    3 

31680 

7-09 

7-94 

8-71 

9-42 

1008 

0     3 

21120 

906 

10-15 

11-14 

12-04 

13-89 

0     i 

■16840 

]0'73 

1203 

13-20 

14-27 

16-37 

0     5 

12672 

12'22 

13-09 

15-03 

16-25 

17-39 

0     0 

1U660 

13-57 

16-21 

1669 

1808 

19-31 

»     7 

0051 

14-83 

16-61 

1823 

19-71 

21-09 

0     8 

7920 

la-og 

17-92 

19-66 

21-27 

22-76 

0     Q 

7041 

17-10 

19-16 

21-03 

22-73 

24-33 

0  10 

6336 

18-15 

20  33 

22-31 

2413 

35-82 

0  n 

6760 

19-15 

21-45 

28-54 

25-46 

27-24 

1     0 

5280 

2011 

22-53 

24  ■73 

2673 

28-61 

1     3 

4224 

22-78 

25-53 

2801 

30  29 

32-42 

1     6 

3520 

25-23 

28-27 

31-03 

33-54 

3.5-90 

1    9 

3017 

27-40 

30  81 

33  80 

36-55 

39-12 

2     0 

2fi40 

29-62 

3318 

36-41 

39-38 

48-14 

2    S 

Interpolated. 

31-67 

36-38 

38-82 

41-98 

44-92 

2    6 

2115 

33-53 

37-57 

41-22 

44-58 

47-71 

S    9 

Interpoliited. 

36-32 

39-58 

43-43 

46-96 

50-26 

3    0 

1760 

37-11 

41-53 

45-63 

49-34 

52-81 

3     3 

38-78 

43-45 

47-68 

51-86 

55-18 

3     6 

1608 

40-45 

45-32 

49-73 

53-78 

5755 

3    9 

Interpolated. 

42-00 

47-07 

61-64 

65  88 

59-77 

4     0 

1320 

43  66 

48-81 

53-66 

57-92 

61-98 

4    8 

rnterpolat«d. 

46-45 

5205 

57-11 

6176 

66-09 

0     0 

1066 

49-34 

55  28 

60-66 

65-60 

70-ao 

5     6 

Interpolated. 

51-99 

68-25 

63-91 

6912 

73-97 

a    U 

880 

54-63 

61-22 

67-17 

72-64 

77-74' 

(i     6 

Interpolated. 

5711 

63-99 

70-21 

75-93- 

81-25 

754 

59-58 

66-76 

73-26 

7921 

84-77 

7     S 

Interpolated. 

61-S9 

69-35 

73-00' 

87-29 

88-06 

a  0 

661  > 

64-il 

71-94 

78-04 

85-37 

91-35 

8     6 

Interpolated. 

66-40 

74-40 

81-63 

88-26 

94-47 

D    0 

587 

68-59 

76-85* 

84-32 

91-19 

97-59 

g   6 

Interpolated. 

70-60 

79-22 

88-92 

9400 

100-59 

10     0 

528 

72-81 

81-68 

89-62 

9681 

103-60 

10    6 

Interpolated. 

74-83 

83-94 

91-90 

99-49 

106-47 

11     0 

480 

76-84« 

86-10 

94-47 

103-17 

109-33 

n  6 

Interpolated. 

78-78 

88-28 

06-86 

104-75 

112  10 

12    0 

440 

80-72 

00-45 

99-26 

107-33 

114-86 

Ui 
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TABLE  VIII.— For  finding  the  Mean  VelocUia  of  Water  fioving 

Ml  Pipes,  Drains,  Streami,  and  Riven, 
The  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  found  for  all  channels  by  dividing 

the  wetted  perimeter  Into  the  area. 

Hydravlk  meandeptht  i/eet  8  itwhes  to  t  fest.   FalUper  tntZeltn^A 

to  lijeet. 


"""'iris 

le  In  h«t  imd 

■■  Hrilninlic  me 

D  dcplhl," 

r-m™™ 

dii," 

Virtolle 

lDClin.tlCU. 

ud  rtlocit 

pCTKSMld. 

^ 

I«Ji=fltlOL., 

one  in 

34ll>oh«. 

QO  iicha 

66  Inclc 

7QlLCll« 

Siliclie. 

0     I 

633G0 

6-86 

7-24 

7'60 

7-94 

8-58 

0    2 

S1S80 

10-70 

11-29 

11-85 

1238 

13-39 

0     3 

211^0 

13'68 

14-8-2 

1514 

15-83 

17-11 

0     4 

15810 

16'21 

17-10 

17-95 

18-76 

20-28 

0     5 

12672 

18'4Q 

1947 

20-43 

21-35 

2313 

0     6 

10660 

20  50 

21-03 

22-70 

23-72 

26-64 

0    7 

0061 

22'39 

23  62 

24-79 

25-90 

28-00 

0     8 

79^0 

24-16 

25-48 

2G-74 

27-95 

30-21 

0     0 

7041 

25'83 

27-24 

28-59 

29-88 

32-30 

0  10 

633G 

27-41 

28-91 

30-34 

31-71 

34-28 

0  11 

570O 

28-92 

30-61 

32-01 

33  46 

36-17 

I     0 

5280 

30-37 

3203 

33-62 

3513 

37-98 

1     3 

J224 

34-41 

36  30 

38-10 

30-81 

43-04 

1     6 

3520 

38-10 

40-19 

42-18 

44-08 

47-65 

1     B 

3017 

41-6-2 

43-80 

45-97 

48-04 

61-93 

2     0 

2640 

44-73 

47-18 

49-52 

51-75 

55-94 

2     3 

Interpolated. 

47-(i9 

60-30 

6-3-79 

6.517 

60-64 

2   e 

2112 

50-65 

63-42 

5607 

58-69 

63-34 

2     9 

Interpolated. 

63-35 

66-26 

50-06 

61-72 

60-72 

3    0 

1760 

66-06 

59-13 

62-05 

64-85 

70-10 

3    3 

Interpolated. 

58-67 

61-79 

04-84 

67-76 

73-25 

3     6 

1508 

61-09 

04-44 

67-63 

70  67 

76-40* 

3     9 

Interpolated. 

63'44 

66  92 

70-23 

73-39 

79-35 

4     0 

1320 

6580 

69-41 

72-84 

76n' 

8229 

4    6 

Interpolated. 

70-16 

74  01 

77-67* 

81-16 

87-74 

G     0 

105Q 

74-02 

78-61* 

82-50 

88-21 

93-20 

6     6 

Interpolated. 

78-52' 

82-63 

86-02 

90-84 

98-20 

6     0 

880 

82-63 

87-05 

91-36 

95-46 

103-20 

6    6 

Interpolated. 

86-25 

90-98 

95-68 

99-78 

107-87 

7     0 

754 

gg-SE) 

0402 

09-62 

104-10 

112  64 

7     6 

Interpolated. 

a3-48 

08-61 

103-48 

108-14 

116-91 

8    0 

660 

96-98 

102-30 

107-35 

11219 

121-28 

8     6 

Interpolated. 

lOil-aO 

105-79 

11102 

11001 

126-42 

0     0 

68? 

103-59 

109-27 

114-68 

119-84 

129-56 

9     6 

Interpolated. 

106  78 

112  64 

118-21 

123-53 

133-65 

10     0 

538 

]  00-97 

]1601 

121-74 

127-22 

137-64 

10    6 

Interpolated. 

113-02 

119-22 

125-U 

130-74 

141-34 

11    0 

4^0 

110-06 

12-2-43 

128-48 

134-27 

145-15 

11     0 

Interpolated. 

110-00 

125-52 

131-73 

137-66 

149-8-2 

12     0 



440 

121-93 

128-61 

134-97 

141-06 

162-49 
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TABLE  VIII. — For  finding  the  Mean  VehcitUsqf  Wattfr  flmning  in 

Pipes,  Drains,  Streams,  and  Bivera. 
The  hydraulic  mean  df;pth  is  found  for  all  channels  by  dividing 

tlie  wetted  perimeter  into  the  area. 

Hydraulie  mean  depths  8/«(  to  19  feet.     FaUs  per  rnUe  1  inch  to 

Ufut. 


fiili  per  m 

"Ld'h"""* 

•' Hjilrsolic  mean 

nS«V 

m.a„  r=aa 

"and 

hjUnoU 

IncliniUDiu. 

yelotil.ra 

™.. 

osBln 

96  lncl.«. 

103 

120 

IncHei. 

132 

lochei. 

144 

0  i 

C3360 

9-18 

9-76 

10-28 

10-79 

11-27 

0    3 

31680 

16-20 

16-03 

1682 

17-57 

0    3 

21120 

18'30 

19-43 

20-49 

21-50 

as-46 

0     4 

15S40 

2169 

24-28 

25-47 

28-62 

0     5 

13872 

2470 

26-21 

27-64 

29-00 

30-31 

0     6 

10500 

27  43 

29-11 

30-70 

32-21 

33-68 

0     7 

flUSl 

29-88 

31-80 

33<53 

35-18 

38-76 

0     S 

7020 

82-32 

34-30 

36-18 

3?-96 

39-66 

0  g 

7041 

34-35 

36-67 

38-67 

40-58 

42-40 

0  10 

6336 

3667 

38-02 

41-04 

4307 

45-00 

0  11 

5760 

38-69 

41-06 

43-31 

45-44 

47-48 

1     0 

5280 

40-83 

43-12 

45-48 

47-72 

49  86 

1     3 

4224 

46-04 

48-87 

51-54 

54-07 

58-50 

1     6 

3520 

50-98 

54-11 

5706 

69-87 

62-56 

I     9 

3017 

55-60 

68-98 

62-18 

65-26 

2    0 

3640 

30-85 

63-52 

68-98 

70-28 

7344* 

2    3 

Interpolated 

63-80 

67-72 

71-41 

7493* 

78-29 

2    6 

2112 

87-78 

7191 

75-84' 

79-58 

83-15 

2    9 

Interpolated 

71-38 

75-75» 

83-83 

87-69 

3    0 

1760 

75-00* 

79  59 

83-94 

88-08 

92-03 

3     3 

Interpolated 

78  37 

83-17 

87-71 

92-03 

96-16 

3     8 

1508 

81-74 

88-75 

91-48 

96 -00 

)00-30 

3     Q 

Interpolated 

84-88 

90-09 

9501 

99  69 

104-18 

i    0 

1320 

88-03 

93-43 

98-63 

103-38 

108-02 

4    6 

Interpolated 

93-87 

09-62 

105-00 

110-24 

115-18 

5    0 

1058 

(19-70 

105-82 

111-59 

117-09 

122-34 

3    6 

Interpolated 

105-OS 

111-49 

117-58 

123-38 

128-91 

(J    0 

8B0 

110-41 

H7I7 

123-57 

129-66 

135-48 

6     6 

Interpolated 

llo-iO 

122-47 

12916 

135-53 

141-61 

7    0 

764 

120-40 

127-76 

134-75 

141-39 

147-73 

7    6 

Interpolated 

125-07 

132-74 

139-99 

146-88 

163-47 

B    0 

660 

129-75 

137-70 

145-22 

152-38 

159-21 

8    6 

Interpolated 

134-lB 

142-40 

150-18 

167-67 

164-64 

0    0 

687 

138-00 

147-10 

15513 

162-77 

1 70-07 

e    6 

Interpolated 

142-87 

151-83 

159-91 

167-78 

175-31 

10    0 

626 

14714 

15618 

164-68 

172-80 

180-65 

10    6 

Interpolated 

151-21 

160-48 

169-24 

177-58 

185-55 

U    0 

480 

155-20 

104-80 

173-fiO 

182-36 

190-54 

11     6 

Interpolated 

159-21 

168-97 

17819 

18697 

195-36 

12     0 

440 

16313 

173-13 

182-59 

191-58 

200-17 
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TABLE  IX. — For  fining  tks  Ditekary  »  Cabu  Feet  per  MiiuiU, 
when  tke  Diamelar  of  a  Pipe,  or  Ortfiet,  md  Am  Vdoett^  of 
Di$eluirgeareJatowK;  tatd  vice  vertd. 


DlKhtr^iiieii]ilcltetpaDiiiuiU,tediARaIicl«itia.                    | 

M 

Tsar 

m^na 

SS£ 

SS 

xst^ 

rsMCBBd. 

mnoBd. 

!«.«««. 

k 

•170«2 

•8409 

•51  IS 

■6818 

•8582 

1 

-68177 

1-363S 

2-0453 

2-7271 

3-4089 

1 

1-53398 

3-0679 

4-6010 

6-1359 

7-66O0 

1 

2-7-27u;7 

5-4541 

8^1812 

10-9083 

13-6354 

1 

4-26106 

8-5221 

1-2-7832 

I7fl442 

21-3063 

1 

013o93 

12-2718 

18-4080 

24-5437 

30-6797 

1 

e-35167 

16-7033 

25^0550 

33-4067 

41-7584 

2 

10-9U831 

21IB17 

32-7-249 

43-6332 

54-5415 

2 

13-Wtt83 

27-6117 

41-4176 

55-^33 

69-0291 

2 

1704423 

34  0886 

6M327 

68-1769 

86-2212 

2 

2068352 

412470 

618706 

82  4941 

103-1176 

8 

34-54369 

49-0874 

73  6311 

961748 

121-7185 

n 

28-80473 

57-eoss 

66  4143 

115-2190 

144-0-238 

H 

33-40669 

66-8134 

100-2201 

133-6-268 

167-0336 

>l 

38-34952 

76-6990 

116-0486 

153  3981 

191-7476 

4 

43-633i3 

87:;665 

130-8997 

174-63-28 

218-1663 

*i 

49-25783 

98  5157 

117  7736 

197-0313 

246-2892 

*i 

66-22331 

110-4466 

10.56699 

220  8932 

2761166 

*i 

61-52968 

1-23.0594 

184  6890 

246-1187 

307-6484 

6 

6817692 

136-3539 

204-5308 

272-7077 

340-8846 

76-16506 

1503301 

225-4952 

3006603 

375-8253 

82-49406 

164  9882 

247-4822 

328-9763 

412-4704 

90-16389 

1 80-3280 

270-49-20 

360-6560 

450-8200 

6 

98-17478 

1963495 

294fi-243 

392-6991 

490-8739 

ei 

106-52645 

213-0529 

319-5794 

426-1058 

632-6323 

6i 

115-2190 

230-4380 

345-6570 

460-8760 

076-0960 

6i 

124-25245 

248-5049 

372-7574 

4970098 

621-2623 

7 

133-6268 

267-2536 

400-8804 

634-5072 

668-1340 

n 

143  34199 

286-6840 

4:jO-0-2flO 

573  3680 

716-7100 

7i 

103-39809 

306-7962 

460-1943 

613-59-24 

766-9906 

H 

16379507 

327-5901 

401-3852 

655-1603 

818-0753 

e 

174-53-293 

349-0669 

523-5988 

698-1317 

872-6647 

bi 

197-03132 

394-0626 

691-0940 

7881253 

985-1566 

9 

220  89325 

441-7865 

602  6798 

8835730 

1104-4663 

H 

24611871 

4922374 

738-3561 

984-4748 

1230-S936 

10 

272-70771 

515-4154 

8 18- 1-231 

1090  8308 

1363-5386 

101 

300-66025 

001-3-205 

901-9808 

1202-6410 

1503  3013 

11 

329-97633 

659  9527 

089-9290 

1319  9053 

1649-8817 

iij 

380-65595 

721-3119 

1081-9679 

1442'6-238 

1803-2798 

12 

892-699i 

785-3982 

1178  0973 

1570-7964 

1963-4956 
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TABLE  IX.~FoTjindmg  the  DUcharge  in  Cvhic  Feet,  per  MrnuU, 
wten  ths  Diameter  of  a  Pipe,  or  Orifice,  and  the  Velocity  of  its- 
charge  are  known  ;  and  vice  versA. 


Di«hHgsia  cubic  fc 

«pcrml»«t.,ft 

rflMS«nt,dcc 

Uo. 

III 

VBlooltj  Of 

^»cr 

Vcl^tj-  «f 

DOoTnc^Fi 

VBlDCilJof 

SOD  Inchci 

BMluchei 

1000  In4« 

a's 

PC,  «cond. 

per  second. 

PET  icqcbA. 

per  ictana. 

pel  second. 

1'0227 

1-1931 

1-3635 

1-6340 

1-7044 

i 

4-01H>6 

4-7724 

5-4542 

6-1359 

8-8177 

i 

0-2089 

10-7379 

12-2718 

13-6068 

15-3398 

J 

16'36a5 

19-0895 

21-8166 

24-5437 

27-2708 

35-5664 

39-8274 

34-0885 

38-3495 

42-6106 

36-8155 

42  0515 

49-0874 

55-2234 

613893 

H 

50-1100 

58-4617 

66-8134 

75-1650 

63-5167 

If 

65-4490 

76-3583 

87-2665 

98  1748 

109-0831 

3 

82-8350 

96-6408 

110-4466 

124-2525 

138-05M3 

21 

102'2634 

119-3006 

136-3538 

153-3981 

170-4423 

2J 

133  7411 

144-3646 

164-9882 

185-6117 

206'2352 

4 

147-2621 

171-8059 

196-3496 

220-8933 

245-4360 

3 

201-6333 

230-4380 

259-3428 

288-0475 

3i 

200-4401 

233-8468 

267-2535 

300-6602 

334-0669 

3} 

23i)-0971 

268-4467 

306-7962 

345-H57 

38.3-4952 

3^ 

261 -7904 

305-4326 

349-0659 

392-6991 

436-3323 

4 

296-5470 

344-8048 

394-0626 

443-3205 

492-5783 

4 

331  ■3390 

386-6632 

441-7866 

497-0098 

552-2381 

4 

360-1781 

430-7077 

492  2374 

553-7671 

615-2968 

4 

400-0615 

477-2884 

545-4154 

613  5923 

681-7692 

S 

46O-0904 

526-15.54 

601-3205 

676-4855 

751-6606 

4940645 

577-4586 

659-9526 

742-4467 

824-9408 

540-9830 

631-1479 

731-3119 

611-4759 

901-6399 

569-0486 

667-2236 

786-3982 

883  5730 

981-7478 

6 

639-1587 

746-6852 

652-2116 

958-7381 

1066-2645 

<^i 

691-3141 

806-5330 

921-7520 

10369710 

1152-1900 

el 

745-6147 

889-7672 

994-0196 

1118  2721 

1243-5245 

4 

801-7608 

935-3876 

1009-0144 

1202-8412 

1336-2680 

7* 

SaO-0510 

1003-3939 

1146-7359 

1200-0779 

1433-4109 

7 

920-5885 

1073-78C6 

1227-1847 

1380-5828 

1533-9809 

7 

982-7704 

1146-6655 

1310  3606 

1474  1556 

1637-9507 

7 

10*7-1976 

1231-7305 

1396-2634 

1570-7964 

1745-8303 

8 

1182-1870 

1379-2192 

1576-3506 

1773-2819 

1070-3133 

^ 

13-25-3595 

1546-2528 

1767-1400 

19880393 

2208-9325 

9 

1476-7123 

1722-8310 

1968-9407 

22I6-0684 

246I-1871 

H 

1636-2463 

I908-9540 

2181-6617 

2454-3694 

2727-0771 

10 

1803-0615 

2104-6218 

24(15-2620 

2705-0423 

3006  6025 

10} 

1979-8580 

2309-8343 

3639-8106 

3960-7670 

3299-7633 

11 

2163-9357 

2624-5917 

2885  2476 

3245-9936 

3606-5505 

111 

23561940 

2748-8937 

3141-6928 

3534-2019 

3926-eOlO 

12 

1 
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TABLE  X.—For  finding  the  depths  of  Weirs  of  different  lengths, 
the  qaanUty  discharged  over  each  being  supposed  constant. 
See  pages  270  and  271. 


Batiosof 

CoefB' 

lUtios  of 

Coeffi- 

Ratios of 

Coeffi. 

Batiosof 

Coeffi- 

length!. 

denta. 

lengths. 

cients. 

lengths. 

dents.  . 

lengths. 

cients. 

•01 

•0464 

•405 

•5474 

•606 

•7168 

•805 

•8654 

•03 

•0787 

•410 

•5519 

•610 

•7193 

•810 

•8689 

•03 

•0966 

•415 

•6564 

•616 

•7232 

•815 

•8735 

•04 

•1170 

•430 

•5608 

•630 

•7271 

•830 

•8761 

•05 

•1357 

•435 

•5653 

•636 

•7310 

•836 

•8796 

•06 

•1533 

•430 

•5697 

•630 

•7349 

•830 

.8833 

•07 

•1699 

•436 

•6741 

•636 

•7388 

•836 

•8867 

•08 

•1857 

•440 

•6786 

•640 

•7437 

•840 

•8903 

•09 

•3008 

•446 

•6839 

•646 

•7466 

•846 

•8938 

•10 

•3154 

•450 

•6873 

•660 

•7604 

•860 

•8973 

•11 

•3396 

•456 

•6916 

•666 

•7643 

•865 

•9008 

•13 

•3433 

•460 

•6969 

•660 

•7680 

•860 

•9048 

•13 

•3566 

•465 

•6003 

•666 

•7619 

•865 

•9078 

•14 

•3696 

•470 

•6046 

•670 

•7667 

•870 

•9113 

•15 

•3823 

•475 

•6088 

•676 

•7696 

•875 

•9148 

•16 

•3947 

•480 

•6130 

•680 

•7733 

•880 

•9188 

•17 

•3069 

•486 

•6173 

•686 

•7771 

•886 

•9218 

•18 

•3188. 

•490 

•6316 

•690 

•7808 

•890 

•9368 

•19 

•3305 

•495 

•6368 

•795 

•7846 

•896 

•9387 

•30 

•3430 

•600 

•6300 

•700 

•7884 

•900 

-9832 

•31 

•3533 

•605 

•6342 

•706 

•7931 

•906 

•9866 

•33 

•3644 

•610 

•6383 

•710 

•7969 

•910 

•9891 

•33 

•3764 

•616 

•6436 

•716 

•7996 

•915 

•9436 

•34 

•3863 

•520 

•6466 

•730 

•8083 

•920 

•9469 

•25 

•3969 

•526 

•6508 

•736 

•8070 

•925 

•9494 

•26 

•4074 

•630 

•6549 

•730 

•8107 

•930 

•9638 

•37 

•4177 

•635 

•6690 

•736 

•8144 

•935 

•9662 

•38 

•4380 

•540 

•6631 

•740 

•8181 

•940 

•9696 

•39 

•4381 

•645 

•T6673 

•746 

•8318 

•945 

•9680 

•30 

•4481 

•560 

•6713 

•750 

•8266 

•950 

•9664 

•31 

•4580 

•565 

•6754 

•766 

•8391 

•965 

•9698 

•33 

•4678 

•560 

•6794 

•760 

•8328 

•960 

•9783 

•33 

•4776 

•565 

•6834 

•766 

•8366 

•965 

•9762 

•34 

•4871 

•570 

•6875 

•770 

•8401 

•970 

•9799 

•35 

•4966 

•575 

•6915 

•775 

•8437 

•975 

•9838 

•36 

•5061 

•580 

•6955 

•780 

•8474 

•980 

•9866 

•37 

•5154 

•585 

•6995 

•785 

•8610 

•985 

•9900 

•38 

•6346 

•590 

•7035 

•790 

'9rA6 

•990 

•9933 

•39 

•5338 

•5Q5 

•7074 

•7i)6 

•8583 

•905 

•9967 

•40 

•6439 

•600 

•7114 

•800 

•8618 

1^000 

1-0000 
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TABLE  XI, — Mean  relative  Dimensions  of  equally  Discharging  Trape* 
zoidal  Channels,  with  Side  Slopes  varying  from  0  to  1,  up  to  ^  to  1. 

Half  sum  of  the  top  and  bottom  is  the  mean  width.  The  ratio  of 
the  slope,  multiplied  by  the  depth,  subtracted  from  the  mean 
width,  will  give  the  bottom ;  and  if  added,  will  give  the  top. 

Table  XII.  gives  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  from  the 
primary  channel,  70  wide,  and  the  corresponding  depths  taken 
in  feet.  For  lesser  or  greater  channels  and  discharges,  see 
Kules,  pp.  227,  229,  232,  249,  and  262. 


The  mean  widthB  are  given  in  the  top  horizontal  line,  and  the  oorreaponding  depths  in    | 

the  other  horizontiJ  lines.    ' 

rhej  maj 

'  be  taken  in  inches,  feet,  yards,  fathoms,  or    | 

any  other  measnres  whatever. 

70 

60 

60 

40 

86 

30 

25 

20 

15 

10 

•126 

•18 

•15 

•17 

•20 

•23 

•26 

•29 

•85 

-48 

•25 

•27 

•30 

•35 

•40 

•45 

•52 

•58 

•71 

•98 

•376 

•41 

•46 

•54 

•60 

•67 

•76 

•88 

1-09 

1-51 

•6 

•66 

•62 

•73 

•80 

•89 

1-02 

1-19 

1-48 

2-04 

•626 

•68 

•78 

•91 

1^00 

M2 

1^29 

150 

1-88 

2-62 

•75 

•82 

•94 

1^10 

1-20 

1-36 

1-56 

1-82 

2-28 

3-22 

•875 

•96 

MO 

1-29 

1^41 

1-68 

183 

2-14 

2-69 

3-86 

!• 

1^10 

1^26 

1^48 

1^62 

1^81 

210 

2-46 

3-11 

4-50 

1'126 

1^24 

1-42 

1^67 

1^83 

2-04 

2-37 

2-79 

3-64 

6-19* 

1^26 

1^39 

1'68 

1-86 

2-04 

2-28 

2-65 

3^12 

3-98 

689 

1^876 

1^58 

1^74 

2^05 

2-25 

2-51 

2-93 

3-46 

4-43 

6-60 

1-5 

1*67 

1^90 

2-24 

2^46 

2^75 

3-20 

3-80 

4-88 

7-31 

1^626 

1^81 

2^06 

2^43 

2-67 

2-99 

3-47 

4'15 

5^34 

8-08 

1»76 

1^96 

2^22 

2-62 

2-88 

323 

3-76 

4-60 

6^80 

8-86 

1-876 

2-09 

2-38 

2-81 

8-09 

3-47 

408 

4-86 

6-29 

9-68 

2- 

2-28 

2-54 

8-00 

8^31 

3-72 

4-32 

6^22 

6^78 

10-60 

2*126 

2'37 

2^70 

3-19 

3-62 

3-96 

4-61 

5-58 

7-29 

11-87 

2-26 

2^61 

2-86 

8-38 

3^73 

4-21 

4-91 

5-96 

7'81* 

12-26 

2*876 

2-66 

3-02 

867 

3-94 

4-46 

6-20 

6^31 

8-82 

18-12 

2-6 

2^79 

3^18 

876 

416 

4-70 

5-60 

6-68 

8-84 

14^00 

2^626 

2-98 

8-34 

8-06 

4-38 

4-96 

5-79 

7-06 

9-38 

14-92 

2-76 

8^07 

3-61 

4*16 

4*60 

5-21 

609 

745 

9-93 

16-84 

2-876 

8-21 

8-67 

4-34 

4*82 

5^46 

6*39 

7^83 

10-48 

16-76 

8- 

3-36 

3^84 

4-54 

604 

672 

6^69 

8-22 

11-03 

17-68 

8*126 

8^49 

4^00 

478 

6'26 

6-97 

7^00 

8-62 

11-60 

18-68 

8-26 

8-68 

4*17 

4.93 

5-49 

6*28 

7^31 

9-02 

12-17 

19-68 

8«876 

8-77 

4*33 

6.13 

6-72 

6^49 

7^62 

9-42 

12-74 

20-68 

86 

8*91 

4^50 

5.83 

6^96 

676 

7^93 

9-82 

13  32 

21-68 

3^625 

406 

4^66 

6o8 

6-17 

7-01 

8-25 

10-23* 

13-92 

2276 

8-75 

4^19 

4^82 

6-73 

6-40 

7^28 

8-57 

1065 

14-53 

23-84 

8-876 

4-88 

4^98 

6^93 

6-62 

7^54 

8-89 

1106 

15-14 

24-92 

4- 

4^48 

6-14 

6-13 

6-85 

7^81 

9-21 

11-48 

15-75 

26-00 

4^25 

4-76 

5-46 

6-54 

7-30 

8-36 

9-85 

12-33 

16-98 

28-18 

4-5 

5'06 

6^79 

6-95 

7^75 

8-90 

10-50 

1319 

18-22 

30-36 

4^75 

533 

6^12 

736 

8^20 

9^46 

1M4 

14-07 

19-50 

32-68 

5- 

5-62 

6-46 

7-75 

8-66 

10-00 

11-79 

14-96 

20-80 

35-00 

6^26 

5-90 

6«78 

8-16 

9^14 

10-55 

12-51* 

15-86 

22^13 

37-40 

6^6 

6^18 

7-12 

8-57 

9-62 

11-10 

13-24 

16-77 

23-47 

89^81 

6-75 

6-46 

7-46 

8-98 

10-11 

11-66 

13-94 

17-71 

24-86 

42-33 

6- 

6-76 

7^80 

9-40 

10-60 

12^22 

14-65 

18-66 

26-25 

44-86 
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TABLE  XII — Discharges  from  the  Primary  Channel  in  the  first 

column  of  Table  XL 

If  the  dimensions  of  the  primary  channel  be  in  inches,  divide 
the  discharges  in  this  table  by  500  ;  if  in  yards,  multiply  by 
16*6  ;  if  in  quarters,  multiply  by  32  ;  and  if  in  fathoms,  by 
88*2,  &c. :  see  pp.  233,  234.  The  final  figures  in  the  dis- 
charges may  be  rejected  when  they  do  not  exceed  one-half 
per  cent,  or  0*6  in  100.     See  pages  226  to  234. 


Falls,  inoUnationB,  and  dischanres  in  oabio  feet  per  minute.       1 

Interpolate 

for  intermediate  falls : 

diyide  greater  falls  by  4,      1 

Depths  of  a 

and  doable  the  corresponding  discharges. 

diannel 
whose  mean 

width  is 

linoh 

2  inches 

8  inches 

6  inches 

9  inches 

12  inches 

15  inches 

70:— in  feet 

per  mile, 
fin  63860. 

per  mile, 
I  in  81680. 

per  mile, 

per  mile, 

per  mile, 
fin  7040. 

per  mile, 
1  in  5280. 

i>er  mile. 
iin4224. 

1  in  21120. 

1  in  10560. 

•126 

47 

72 

93 

139 

176 

205 

238 

•26 

186 

210 

268 

408 

606 

696 

676 

•876 

249 

389 

498 

746 

940 

1106 

1262 

•60 

387 

603 

770 

1155 

1454 

1709 

1935 

•626 

641 

849 

1078 

1617 

2086 

2396 

2714 

•76 

714 

1112 

1420 

2128 

2681 

3158 

8578 

•876 

900 

1401 

1791 

2685 

8382 

3978 

4507 

!• 

1100 

1714 

2190 

8283 

4184 

4862 

6607 

1^126 

1310 

2042 

2614 

3909 

4927 

6792 

6577 

1-26 

1584 

2384 

8068 

4681 

6766 

6780 

7690 

1-876 

1767 

2757 

3621 

6279 

6661 

7828 

8868 

1-60 

2018 

3142 

4006 

6016 

7588 

8915 

10099 

1-625 

2268 

3540 

4525 

6781 

8541 

10044 

11881 

1-76 

2584 

3960 

5063 

7670 

9587 

11210 

12708 

1-876 

2812 

4384 

5599 

8386 

10670 

12429 

14088 

2- 

8090 

4821 

6161 

9230 

11628 

13676 

16613 

2-125 

8377 

5273 

6788 

10092 

12718 

14966 

16943 

2-25 

3674 

5736 

7881 

10981 

18833 

16281 

18436 

2-875 

3977 

6210 

7937 

11889 

14981 

17646 

19960 

2-60 

4293 

6699 

8563 

12829 

16161 

19046 

21634 

2-625 

4616 

7203 

9204 

18800 

17380 

20484 

23186 

2-75 

4947 

7716 

9865 

14782 

18624 

21886 

24800 

2-875 

5280 

8233 

10526 

15773 

19887 

28360 

26473 

3- 

5621 

8762 

11204 

16788 

21165 

24838 

28176 

3-125 

5972 

9310 

11900 

17830 

22454 

26410 

29926 

8-25 

6329 

9862 

12614 

18897 

23780 

27994 

81714 

3-876 

6689 

10420 

13320 

19963 

25145 

29570 

83507 

8-50 

7049 

10995 

14048 

21052 

26509 

31262 

85329 

8-625 

7418 

11574 

14786 

22153 

27906 

32860 

87186 

8-75 

7794 

12163 

15526 

23284 

29321 

34479 

89080 

3-876 

8178 

12753 

16283 

24416 

30756 

36170 

41018 

4- 

8566 

13354 

17070 

25592 

32225 

37898 

42964 

4-25 

9355 

14582 

18643 

27936 

35191 

41368 

46916 

4-60 

10173 

15849 

20267 

303(16 

38254 

44982 

50978 

4-75 

11 001 

17140 

21908 

32818 

41856 

48630 

55102 

5- 

11833 

18454 

23595 

35365 

44546 

62378 

59346 

5-25 

126!)6 

19802 

25362 

37039 

47795 

56209 

63688 

5-60 

13576 

21172 

27248 

40564 

51097 

60079 

68097 

5-75 

14478 

22580 

29160 

43253 

54478 

640.58 

72591 

'■ 

16393 

23995 

31122 

V 

45969 

1 

67897 

68082 

77164 

OfilFICES,  WMBS,  PIPES,  AND  BIVEBS. 
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TABLE  XIL — Discharges  from  the  Primary  Channel  in  the  first 

column  of  Table  XL 

If  the  dimensions  of  the  primary  channel  be  in  inches,  divide  the 
discharges  in  this  table  by  600  ;  if  in  yards,  multiply  by  16'6, 
if  in  quarters,  multiply  by  32,  and  if  in  fathoms,  by  88-2  etc. : 
see  pp.  233  and  234.  The  final  figures  in  the  discharges  may 
be  rejected  when  they  do  not  exceed  one-half  per  cent.,  or  0*6 
in  100.     See  pages  226  to  234. 


FaiU,  inclinations,  and  discharges  in  cnbic  fioet  per  minnt e. 
Interpolate  for  intermediate  fiOls;  divide  greater  flOls  h/ 
doable  the  corresponding  diilchai^;es. 

4,  and 

Depths  of  a 

channel 
whose  mean 

18  inches 
per  mile, 
tin  3520. 

21  inches 
per  mile, 
1  in  3017. 

24  inches 
per  mile, 
1  in  2640. 

27  inches 
per  mile, 
I  in  2347, 

80  inches 
per  mile, 
fin  2112. 

33  inches 
per  mile, 
1  in  1020. 

36  inches 

per  mile, 

1  in  1760. 

width  is 
70:— in  feet 

268 

281 

303 

323 

343 

362 

380 

•126 

748 

816 

877 

986 

993 

1049 

1100 

•26 

1387 

1511 

1627 

1786 

1843 

1952 

2037 

•376 

2145 

2336 

2515 

2684 

2852 

3023 

3155 

•50 

3004 

3274 

8527 

3753 

4021 

4207 

4414 

•625 

3957 

4311 

4645 

4966 

6287 

6553 

5817 

•76 

4991 

6422 

5859 

6274 

6650 

6992 

7342 

•875 

6097 

6622 

7159 

7631 

8107 

8540 

8974 

1- 

7266 

7920 

8531 

9124 

9660 

10200 

10693 

1^126 

8514 

9284 

9995 

10658 

11818 

11923 

12620 

1-26 

9816 

10697 

11589 

12307 

13045 

13741 

14479 

1^876 

11182 

12185 

18162 

14007 

14862 

16656 

16448 

1-60 

12601 

13730 

14821 

16786 

16760 

17657 

18552 

1^625 

14069 

15331 

16625 

17616 

18700 

19698 

20696 

1-75 

15593 

16997 

18306 

19517 

20728 

21840 

22944 

1-876 

17157 

18697 

20141 

21469 

22803 

24017 

26242 

2- 

18766 

20446 

22030 

23480 

24988 

26269 

27601 

2^125 

20410 

22247 

23966 

26647 

27129 

28578 

30027 

2^25 

22104 

24087 

25947 

27662 

29395 

30984 

32612 

2^375 

23848 

25988 

27992 

29841 

31701 

38381 

36096 

2^50 

25669 

27963 

30100 

82069 

34086 

35910 

37726 

2^625 

27479 

29933 

32247 

34884 

36612 

38471 

40415 

2-75 

29318 

31947 

34408 

86697 

38958 

41065 

43186 

2^876 

31206 

34002 

36624 

89060 

41464 

48680 

45896 

8* 

33141 

36112 

38897 

41482 

44048 

46398 

48747 

3-125 

35126 

88266 

41223 

43954 

46672 

49174 

51664 

3-25 

37109 

40438 

43656 

46438 

49330 

51951 

54686 

3-376 

39140 

42631 

45926 

48963 

51993 

54775 

67650 

3^60 

41184 

44872 

48343 

51637 

64728 

67659 

60580 

3^626 

43273 

47158 

50807 

54162 

57614 

60585 

63656 

3-75 

45407 

49468 

58300 

66840 

60341 

63560 

66784 

3-875 

47651 

61818 

55832 

59614 

68200 

66576 

69951 

4- 

51911 

66686 

60973 

64974 

69013 

72694 

76383 

4-26 

56448 

61508 

66176 

70623 

75017 

79017 

82994 

4-50 

61014 

66500 

71625 

76408 

81097 

86426 

89767 

4-76 

66713 

71628 

77140 

82250 

87861 

92016 

96653 

5- 

70509 

76863 

82779 

88200 

93731 

98729 

103746 

6-26 

75383 

82159 

88434 

94844 

100200 

105550 

110905 

6-50 

80379 

87590 

94348 

100616 

106823 

112540 

118254 

6-75 

85407  93093 

100275 

106911 

113505 

119616 

125664 

6- 

^^ 
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TABLE  XIII. — The  Square  Boots  of  the  fifth  powers  of  numbers  for 
finding  the  Diameter  of  a  Pipe,  or  dimensions  of  a  Channel  from 
the  Discharge,  or  the  Reverse;  showing  the  relative  Discharging 
Powers  of  pipes  of  different  Diameters,  and  of  any  similar  Channds 

,    whatever,  dosed  or  open.    See  pages  81,  280,  283,  etc. 

'  If  ^  be  the  diameter  of  a  pipe,  in  feet,  and  d  the  discharge  in 
eolHc  feet  per  minute,  then  for  long  straight  pipes  we  shall  have 
fcf  Telocities  of  nearly  8  feet  per  second,  D«t2400  {d^sf,  and 

—  j  ;  or  if  D  be  the  discharge  per  second,  d  =  40  (d*«)*, 
-  Y.    See  pages  190  to  224,  and  pages  42  and  4i. 


Relatlre 
dimen- 
sions or 

Retire 

discharg- 

RelatlTe 

dimen- 
sions or 

discharg- 

RelfltlTe 
dimen- 
sions or 

Relatiire 

discharg- 

Relative 

dimen- 
sioiiB  or 

RelMfiTB 

dischai^- 

diameters 

ing 

diameters 

ing 

diameters 

ing 

diameters 

■     Ing 

of  pipes. 

powers. 

of  pipes. 

powers. 

of  pipes. 

powers. 

of  pipes. 

powers. 

•25 

•031 

10-5 

367-2 

30-6 

5138- 

61- 

29062- 

•fil 

•177 

11- 

401-3 

31- 

5361- 

62- 

30268- 

•75 

•485 

11-6 

448-6 

31-5 

5669- 

63- 

81508- 

1- 

1- 

12- 

498-8 

32- 

6793- 

64- 

32768- 

1-25 

1-747 

12-6 

562-4 

32-5 

6022- 

66- 

34063- 

1-5 

2-756 

13- 

609-3 

33- 

0256- 

06- 

36388- 

1-75 

4-051 

13-5 

669-6 

33-5 

6496- 

67- 

36744- 

2- 

5-657 

14- 

733-4 

34- 

6741- 

68- 

38131- 

2-25 

7-594 

14-6 

800-6 

34-5 

6991- 

69- 

39548« 

2-6 

9-882 

15- 

871-4 

35- 

7247- 

70- 

40996- 

2-75 

12-541 

15-5 

945  9 

35-5 

7509- 

71- 

42476- 

3- 

15-588 

16- 

1024- 

36- 

7776- 

72- 

43988- 

3-26 

19-042 

16-5 

1105-9 

36-5 

8049- 

73- 

45631- 

3-5 

22-918 

17- 

1191-6 

37- 

8327- 

74- 

47106- 

3-75 

27-232 

17-5 

128M 

37-5 

8611- 

76- 

48714- 

4- 

32- 

18- 

1374-6 

38- 

8901- 

76- 

60364- 

4-25 

37-24 

18-5 

1472-1 

38-5 

9197- 

77- 

52027- 

4-5 

42-96 

19- 

1573-6 

39- 

9498- 

78- 

53782- 

4-75 

49-17 

19-5 

1679-1 

39-5 

9806- 

79- 

65471- 

5- 

55-90 

20- 

17889 

40- 

10U9- 

80- 

67243- 

5-25 

63-15 

20-6 

1902-8 

41- 

10764- 

81- 

59049- 

5-6 

70-94 

21- 

2020-9 

42- 

11432- 

82- 

60888- 

5-75 

79-28 

21-5 

2143-4 

43- 

12126- 

83- 

62762- 

6- 

88-18 

22- 

22702 

44* 

12842- 

84- 

64669- 

6-25 

97-66 

22-5 

2401-4 

45- 

13584- 

85- 

66611- 

6-5 

107-72 

23- 

2537- 

46- 

14361- 

86- 

68688- 

6-75 

118-38 

23-5 

2677-1 

47- 

15144- 

87- 

70699- 

7- 

129-64 

24- 

2821-8 

48- 

15963- 

88- 

72645- 

7-25 

141-53 

24-5 

2971-1 

49- 

16807- 

89- 

74727- 

7-5 

154-05 

25- 

3125- 

50- 

17678- 

90- 

76848- 

7-75 

167-21 

25-5 

3283-6 

51- 

18575- 

91- 

78996- 

8-. 

181-02 

26- 

3446-9 

52- 

19499- 

92- 

81184- 

8-25 

195-50 

26-5 

3616-1 

53- 

20460- 

93- 

83406- 

8-5 

210-64 

27- 

3788- 

54- 

21428- 

94- 

86668- 

8-76 

226-48 

27-5 

3965-8 

55- 

22434- 

95- 

87966- 

9- 

243- 

28- 

4148-5 

56- 

23468- 

96- 

90298- 

0-25 

26023 

28-5 

4336-2 

57- 

24529- 

97- 

92668- 

9-5 

278-17 

ao- 

4528-9 

58- 

25620- 

98- 

96076- 

9-75 

296-83 

1    ^'^•5 

\  41'i^-7 

\   ^'^• 

V'iftim* 

99- 

97519- 

10-        1 

)B16-23 

I    aO' 

\    4:^2fi'5 

\    ^' 

\^*V^<5.« 

w««». 

\ 
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TABLE  XIV, — Weights  and  Measures,  English  and  French^with 

their  relative  values. 


HEASUBES   OF  LENGTH, 


12  inches  ... 
7-92  inches 
3  feet 


•  •• 


5i  yards     :«  16 J  feet    .. 

100  links      =     22  yards.. 

40  perches  :»  220  yards.. 

8  furlongs=sl760  yards.. 

0  lee L       •••         •••         ,, 

120  fathoms  

1  Nautical  mile 

69-12  miles..,         

3  miles 

The  Irish  perch  is  21  feet,  or 
a  palm;  4  inches  a  hand;  5 
2^  inches  =  1  nail ;  4  nails  s 
11  Irish  miles  =  14  English. 


1  foot 

1  link. 

lyard, 

1  pole  or  perch. 

1  chain  ^  4  perchest 

1  ftirlong, 

X  mile. 

1  fathom, 

1  cable's  length. 

6082-7  feet, 

1  Geographical  deg. 

1  league. 

seven  yards.   Three  inches  make 

feet  a  pace.    In  cloth  measure 

s  1  quarter ;    4  quarters  1  yard. 


.., 


MEASURES    OF  SURFACE* 


•  •• 


144  square  inches 

62-7264     „  

9  square  feet  ,. 

'     30  J  square  yards    =    272^  square  feet 
10,000  square  links     =4,366     '     „ 


...  1  square  foot. 

...  1  square  Unk. 

...  1  square  yard. 

...  1  square  perch. 

...  1  square  chain. 

10  square  chains  =    160  square  perches...  1  acre. 

1  rood  =    210  square  yards     ...  40  perches. 

4  roods  =4,840  „  ...  1  acre. 

640  acres  =3,097,600   „  ...  1  square  mile. 

The  Irish  perch  is  49  square  yards,  or  441  square  feet ;  1  Irish 
acre=la.  2r.  19-17p.  statute ;  and  1  statute  acre5;s0a.  2r.  18-77p. 
Irish.  The  Irish  acre  is  to  the  English  acre  as  196  is  to  121, 
100  square  feet,  is  a  square  of  roofing,  slating,  or  flooring.  The 
Cunningham  acre  is  =  la.  Ir.  6-61p.  English;  mi  1  English 
acre  is  =  Oa  3r.  3'904p.  Gimningham  measure. 
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OUBIO  MEASUBES,   AND  MEASUBB8  OF  GAFAGITT  AIO)  WEIGHT. 

1728  cubic  inches      1  cubic  foot. 

27  cubic  feet         1  cubic  yard. 

16Jx   lix   1  =24*75  cubic  feet  ...  1  perch  of  masonry 

16Jxl6ix   li=    306  cubic  feet  ...  1  rod  of  brickwork, 

21  X   IJx   1  =    30  J  cubic  feet  ...  1  Irish  perch  of  masonry 

The  standard  gallon,  imperial  measure,  contains  10  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  of  distilled  water  at  62°  Fahrenheit,  the  barometer 
atanding  at  30  inches. 

6*232  gallons  1  cubic  foot. 

8*666  cubic  inches 1  gill. 

4  gills  84*669  cubic  inches 1  pint. 

2  pints  69*318  cubic  inches 1  quart. 

2  quarts  138*637  cubic  inches        ...  1  pottle. 

2  pottles  277*274  cubic  inches        ...  1  gallon. 

2  gallons  664*648  cubic  inches        ...  1  peck. 

4  pecks  2218191  cubic  inches        ...  1  busheL 

The  old  Irish  gallon  contained  217*6  cubic  inches,  nearly,  and 
1  Irish  gallon  is  therefore  =  '7860  imperial  gallon.  The  Irish 
barrel  of  lime  still  measures  40  Irish  gallons,  or  81*321  imperial 
gallons,  or  4  bushels,  very  nearly.  It  is  measured  by  a  cylindricfd 
measure  12  inches  high,  and  about  21^  inches  in  diameter,  ccm- 
taining  half  the  Irish  barrel.  In  the  old  English  liquid  measures 
for  ale  and  beer,  36  gallons  =  1  barrel  =  86  gallons,  8^  quarts, 
imperial  measure,  nearly. 

For  old  dry  measures,  32  bushels  =  1  chaldron  s=  31  bushels, 
1  pint,  imperial  measure,  nearly. 

And  36  bushels  of  coal  =  1  chaldron  of  coal  ==  34  bushels  3 
pecks,  and  1  gallon,  imperial  measure.  The  Irish  barrel  of 
wheat  is  20  stone ;  barley  16  stone ;  oats  14  stone. 

TROT  WEIGHT. 

24  grains ...        ...        ...        ...    1  pennyweight. 

20  pennyweights 1  ounce 

12  ounces 1  pound. 

One  poimd  Troy  =  22*816  cubic  inches  of  distilled  water,  baro- 
meter 80  inches ;  llienaome^fcT  ^V^. 


OBIETOBS,  WEIB8,  FIFB8,  ASD  BIVEBS. 
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AFOTHEOABT*S    WEIGHT. 


30  Troy  grains... 

3  scruples 

8  drachms 
13  ounces 


••• 


•  •• 


••• 


•  •  • 


• .  • 


••• 


•  • . 


1  scruple* 
1  drachm. 
1  ounce. 


...         ...     1  pound. 

The  ounce  weighs  480  grains,  and  the  pound  6760  grains,  both 
in  Troy  and  Apothecary's  weight. 


AYOIBDUFOIS   OB  GOMHEBOIAIi  WEIGHT. 

One  pound  Avoirdupois  =  27*7374  cubic  inches,  when  the 
barometer  stands  at  80  inches,  and  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
at  63°. 


1  ounce 
1  pound 
1  stone 
1  cwt, 
1  ton 


16  drachms  =      437*6  Troy  grains... 
16  ounces    =    7,000    Troy  grains.., 
14  poimds   =  98,000    Troy  grains.., 
8  stone      =      113  pounds 
30  cwt.        =    3,340  pounds 

One  pound  Troy  =5  '83386  pounds  Avoirdupois,  and  one  pound 
Avoirdupois,  is  equal  to  1*3163  pounds  Troy.  One  ton  of  water 
contains  about  36  cubic  feet,  equal  to  334  imperial  gallons^ 
nearly.  Ten  potmds  of  distilled  water  is  equal  to  one  gallon, 
the  Barometer  and  Thermometer  being  as  above  stated. 


FRENCH  MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS  COMPARED 

WITH  ENGLISH, 


1  m^tre  . . 
1  decimetre  .  • 
1  centimetre  • . 
1  milliin6tre  . . 


. . 


MEASURES    OF    LENGTH. 


8*2808992  feet 
•3280899    „ 
•0328090    „ 
•0032809 


»f 


1  foot  English  . .     •3047945  metre 
linch    ..         ..     -0263995    „ 
lyard    ..         ..     -9143835    „ 
1  perch,  6J  yds.    5-0291092    „ 
Imile    ..         ..  1*60932    kilometre 


1  ]dlom6tre(orl000m6tres)-621383mile 

1000  metres =100  decametres =10  hectometres =1  kilomtoe=:  3280*849 
feet.  The  m^tre  is  the  10,000,000th  part  of  a  quadrental  arc  of  the  meridian 
9T  89*3708  inches  EngUsh. 
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TBS  DWDBAIOB  OT  WAIRB 


MEA8UBES  OF  SUBFAGB 


^  ""^^^/"^T*"  JlO-7643  sq.ft. 


1  declare.. 
1  are 


107-6430 
1076-430 


n 


»y 


119-6083  sq.  yds. 
ll-960a      „ 

1-1960 


{' 


I  tie 

1  dedttB 

oentiare  or  sq. 
m^tre. 


100  ares  r=  10  declares  =  1  hectare  =  2-471143  English  acres,  and  17 
hectares  are  nearly  equal  to  42  Knglish  acres. 

The  old  Paris  foot  is  eqnal  1*06578  English  feet ;  the  French  inch  =: 
1-06578  English  inches ;  the  French  line  -06882  of  an  En^^iah  inch ;  the  toise 
is  equal  to  6  French  feet  =  76-736  English  inches  =  6*39468  feet.  The 
perches  is  18  French  feet ;  and  the  perch  royal  22  French  feet.  The  French 
sqnare  foot  or  inch  =  1-13581  EngHah  square  feet  or  inches,  and  the  cubic 
foot  or  inch  =  1-21061  English. 

XEASUBES  OF  gOUDlTT  AXB   CAPACITY. 


1  millistere 

1  centistere 

1  decistere 

1  stere  (one  cubic 
m^tre 

1  decast^ro  353*166 

1  hectostere        3531-66 

1  Mlostere         35316-6 


•0353166  cubic  ft. 
•353166 


n 


8-53166 
"^185-8166 


n 


tf 


»» 


1  mUliIitre 

1  centilitre 
1  decilitre 
1  litre 
1  decalitre 
1  hectolitre 
1  kilolitre 


•610279 


. .  6-10279 
..  61-0379 
..610-279 
6102-79 
61027*9 


>* 


9f 


» 


f> 


»t 


tf 


The  stere  and  kilolitre  are  each  a  cubic  m^tre,  and  the  litre  is  a  cubic  deci- 
metre ;  50  litres  are  nearly  11  English  gallons,  and  1  hectolitre  2-751207 
English  bushels. 


MEASUBX8  OF  WSIOHT. 


•0648  gramme  =  1  grain,  and  7000  grains  =  1  lb.  Avoirdupois. 


1  milligramme 
1  centigramme 
1  decigramme 
1  gramme 


-015432  grains 
-15432 
1-5432 
15*432 


»» 


*) 


1  gramme  . . 
1  decagramme 
1  hectogramme 


15*432  grains 
•02205  lh.aYoir. 
-2205 
2*2046 


»» 


1  killogranmie 

1-01605  tonnes  =  1  ton ;  and  1  tonne  =  -984206  ton. 

A  gramme  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  and  its  maxim, 
density  in  vacuo,  1  ldlogramme= 2*6795  lbs.  Troy  s=  2*2046  lbs.  Avoirdupois. 
1  metrical  quintal  220*46  lbs.  Avoirdupois,  and  10  quintals  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  m^tre  of  water. 


yfEtBB,  I 


I,  AND 
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TABLE  XV.  Shemiiui  the  Weight,  Specific  Gravity,  strength  and  elastictiy 
o/variom  materials  emploijed  hy  the  Physicist  and  Engineer.  When 
tised  hif  the  Engineer  only  idmU  one-fourth  of  the  vUinuUe  stTeTtgtht 
here  gieea  shotdd  he  calculated  from. 


MATERIALS. 


UcduU 
ElutlcitT. 


AcQcift,  English  Growli   . . 

Ash 

BrasB,  Cast 

Bn<:k,B^d '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Briekwork  

o,  PaJe  Bed 

Cedar,  American,  Fresh  . . 
0.  do.  Seasoned 
Copper,  Cast 

Do.     Sheet    

Uo.     IVire-drawn 

Deal,   Christiana 

Do.  Memel 

Do.  Norway  Spruce 

Elm,  Seasoned  

Fir,      New  England 

Do.  Riga 

Glass  

Iron,    Wronght,  English  . . 

Do.  in  Bars    

Do.  rolled  in  Sheets  and 

Bivetted 

CaHt  TroD  Carron,  cold  blast 

Do.  Hothiast 

Do.  Buffery    

Larch,  green 

Lead,  cast  English ..... 

Do,  milled  shecyt    . , . 

Marble,  white  ItBlian   . 

0.    black  Galway    . 

lIortBr.  old,  good 

Onh,  Knghsh 

Do.  Canadian    ..,,... 

Do.  Dantzio 

Do.AMciui  

Do.  Adriatic 

Pine,  pilch 

Silver,  Standard     

Slate,  Welsh  

Do.  Westmoreland-.. 

Do.   Valentia    

Steel,  soft   

,   razor  tempered   . 
le,  granite  average  . 

Itochdnle     

Teak,  dry    


1,130,000 
1,000,000 
8,000,000 
1,350,000 


10,400 
G.100 


700,000 
3,190.000 
1,100,000 
S,000,000 


17,370.000  1 

I   10,OR0,0OO   1 

I   14,000,000 

IJOO,000 

1,030,000 

720,000 

2,630,000 


1,430,000 
2,160,000 
1,100,000 
3,280,000 
1170,000 
1,330,000 
l,Wfl,000 

I   16,800,000 


16,000 
17,000 
18,000 
16,000 


17.000 
18,fl00 
10,000 
13,000 
3,400 
57,000 
57,000 


17,r)O0 
10,200 
8,000 
1,800 
3,300 


6,300 
3.400 
14,e00 


J8S-3 
400-0 
1(180 
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JOHN   WEALE'S 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  WOEKS 

ON 

%xc\ixitdnn,  €xt^mtxmQ,  ^  %  Jfmt  %xts. 


'  "    >*'  — 


1.  ' 

THE  VICTORIA  BRIDGE,  AT  MONTREAL,  IN  CANADA, 

Elaborately  illnstrated  by  views,  plans,  eleyations,  and  details  of  the  Bridge ; 
together  with  the  illustrations  of  the  Machinery  and  Contriyanoes  used  in 
the  construction  of  this  stupendously  important  and  yaluable  engineering 
work^  The  whole  produced  in  the  finest  style  of  art,^  pictorially  and  geo- 
metrically drawn,  and  the  view^  highly  coloured,  and  a  descriptive  text. 
Dedicated  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  presented  to 
His  Royal  Highness  on  the  Opening  of  the  Bridge,  August,  d5th,  1860. 
By  James  Hodoes,  Engineer  to  the  Contractors.  Engineers  :  Robebt 
Stephenson  and  Alex.  M^  Ross.  Contractors:  Sot  S.  Mobton  Peto, 
Ba&t.,  Thomas  Brasset,  and  Edwabd  Ladd  Betts. 

THE  PKICE  OF  THE  WOEK  IS  AS  FOLLOWS: —  £    8,     d, 

Columbier  folio  plates,  with  text  also  uniform,  with  gold  borders,  and 

sumptuously  bound  in  red  morocco,  gitt;  gitt  leaves  .  .  .  .  13  13  0 
Columbier  foHo  plates,  with  text  also  uniform,  with  gold  borders,  and 

elegantly  half-bound  in  morocco,  gilt 10  10    0 

Plates  in  Columbier  foho,  and  text  in  imperial  4to,  half-bound  in  morocco, 

gilt 7    7    0 

Plates  in  Columbier  folio,  and  text  in  imperial  4to,  in  cloth  extra,  boards 

and  lettered 4  14    6 


LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIVE  PLATES. 


ZNOIinSSBINO  PLATES. 


Progress  of  Work  from  1864  to  1860 

General  Plan  of  Works 

Floating  Ooflisr-Dam  used  in  Eieefcion  of  Piers 

Nob.  7, 17,  and  18 
Diagram  of  Rise  and  Fall  of  Biver  St  Lawrenee 
OofEer-Dam  used  fox  Piers  Nos.  8, 4, 6, 6, 8, 9, 10, 

18,andai 


Staging  used  In  Erection  of  Tabes  Nos.  11,12, 14, 

and  15 
Floating  Derrick  for  Building  Orlbs  and  StMing 
Floating  Derrick  used  in  Bemoral  of  CofTerSiimi 
Machine  for  Drawing  Sheet  Piling 
Traveller  for  Insi^eettmn.  «aA'^t&a^&B%«\ ' 


JOHN  WEALE's  GATAIiOaXTE  OF  BOOKS  FOB  Ififll. 


Steam  Tnyeller 
Ohattey  Derridk  Elerfttioii 
Ohaffev  Derrick  PUm  ,  „    «  «_^ 

Scaffolding  need  in  Gonttmotion  of  No.  2  Tnoe 
Haohlne  used  for  Bimering  Holes  in  Centre  Tube 
Ooffer-Dam  and  Staging  naed  in  Gonstmction  of 
Noa.  la  and  18  Piers 

Steam   Dredge   naed  in   Glearing  Oat  Paddle 

Ghamben 
Hand  Dredge  need  in  Glearing  Paddle  Ghambers 
Staging  for  Gentre  Tabe 
Tnmwater 
Coffer-Dam  and  Staging  used  in  Gonstraotion  of 

No.  U  Pier 


Plan  of  Piers  Nos.  10  aadlS 

Soath  Abutment 

Soath  Abutment  (EleTations  of  Entranoeto  Tabes) 

Plan  of  Tabes  Nos.  1,  2, 24,  and  25 

Details  of  Tabes  Nos.  1,  2,  24,  and  95 

Half  Plan  of  Gentre  Tube 

Details  of  Gentre  Tube 

Diagrams  showing  Deflection  of  Tabes 

Diagram  showing  T^peratare  of  Atmoi^hen 

and  of  Water 
Ditto  ditto  ditto 

Plan  and  Sketch  of  Taking  of  Ice 
Diagram  showing  Besolt  of  Testing  NO0. 1  and  8 

Tabes 


ILLUSTRA.TIVE  PLATES  INSERTED  IN  THE  TEXT, 


General  Yiew  of  Bridge  and  Montreal 
Large  Title  Page 
Dedication  Plate 

Baflway  Bridge  over  Bapids  of  St  Anne's 
Bidian  Ghief  s 
Floating  Dam 

Shoring  of  Ice  upon  Wharres  in  Front  of  Mon- 
treal 
Shoving  of  Ice  upon  No.  9  Pier,  1868 
Machine  for  Dredging  Paddle  Ghambers 
Works  in  Progress,  1858 
Yiew  from  Belew  South  Abntment 


Putting  up  Side  and  Top  Plates 

Works  from  Top  of  No.  6  Pier,  1868 

Gentre  Tube  in  Progress— from  Ice 

Tubes  in  Progress,  185&— Laying  Bottom  of  Tube 

Yiew  of  Bridge  from  Tower  of  Cathedral 

Jamb  of  Bafts  between  Nos.  IS  and  14  Piera 

Northern  Approach 

Workmen's  Houses  and  Workshops,  and  Tem- 
porary LocomotlYe 

Passengers  and  Mail  Grossing  the  Biver 

Yiew  of  the  proposed  Brid^  oyer  the  Niagiia 
Oorge 


LIST  OP  WOODCUTS. 


Flan  of  Goffer-Dam 
Sheet-Piling  of  Goffer-Dam 
Boring  Machine  for  Ice 
Cribwoik  and  Sketch  of  Timbers 
Dams  Nos.  8  and  4,  with  Temporary  Bridge  be- 
tween 
Chaffey  Derrick 

I^arge  Boulder  taken  oat  of  Paddle  Chamber 
Chaffey  Derrick  and  Steamer  Beaver 
Bottom  of  No.  11  Dam 
Yiew  of  Staging  for  Tubes 


No.  11  Staging 

Yiew  of  Gentre  Tube  from  No.  12  Pier 
Floating  Derrick  for  Bemoving  Cribs 
Removing  Stones  out  of  Cribs 
Sketch  showing  Bafts  Striking  Temporary  Piers 
Interior  of  Abutment  Walls 
Yiew  on  Top  of  Boof  showing  Painting  TraveDer 
Ditto  ditto 

Laying  of  Stone  for  Monument 
Yiew  of  Bridge  from  Wharf  below  North  Abut- 
ment 


2. 


PROFESSOR  COCKERELL'S  WORK. 

In  one  imperial  folio  volume,  with  exquisite  illustrative  Plates  firom  costly 
Drawings  made  by  the  most  eminent  Artists,  half-bound  very  neat,  prioe 
5^  6«.    Only  150  copies  printed  for  sale. 

THE    TEMPLES    OF   JUPITER    PANHELLENIUS    AT    iEGINA,   AND   OF 
APOLLO  EPICURIUS  AT  BASS-^,  NEAR  PHIGALEIA,  IN  ARCADIA, 

By  C.  R.  COCKERELL,  Esq., 
Late  Professor  of  Architecture  in  the  Royal  Academy,  (fee,  (fee,  (fee. 

Mr.  Cockerell  has  bestowed  a  long  life  in  the  study  and  preparation  of  this  work, 
and  to  which  he  has  devoted  largely  his  pecuniary  means  in  its  production,  it  is  pre- 
sented as  an  object  of  high  and  pure  art  to  the  admirers  of  Classical  Architecture: 
and  as  a  further  literary  elucidation,  there  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  volume  the 
following  valuable  paper  entitled  "  Memoir  on  the  System  of  Proportion  employed 
in  the  Design  of  the  Doric  Temples  at  Phigaleia  and  ^gina,"  addressed  to  C.  R. 
Cockerell,  Esq.,  by  William  Watkiss  Lloyd,  Esq. 


THE   FOLLOWING  IS   A  LIST  OF   THE   ENGRAVINGS. 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER  PANHELLENIUS  AT  ^EGINA  :— 


Frontl^leee — General  Yiew  of  ^gina  and  Athens, 

from  Patiseda 
Dedication  Plate — The  Temple  restored 
Plate 

1.  Western  Acroterium 

2.  Yiew  of  the  Temple  during  the  Exeavations 
&  Ground  Plan 

4.  Eleyation  and  Section  of  the  West  front 
B.  FZank  and  Section  of  the  Temple 
A  Transrerse  and  Lougltudkial  Sec^oiia  ot  \3i« 
Temple 


\ 


6*  and  7.  Exterior  Order,  with  the  Colours  and 
Painted  Ornaments  thereon ;  in  two  Plates 

8.  Internal  Orders 

9.  The  Painted  Memhers  of  the  Orders 

10.  Tiling  of  the  Boof 

11.  Mechanical  and  Structural  Details 

12.  Patera  and  the  Ivoxy-eye  of  the  Idol 

13.  Ornaments  of  the  fragments  of  the  Temple 

14.  Five  figures  from  the  Eastern  front 

15.  Figures  from  the  Western  front 
\%.  'SiD.N^«'^«tiuexu^%4iment 


AEOHITEOTURE,  EKGINEEBJNO,  AND  FINE  ABTS. 


71  JSlevation   and  Details  of  fhe   Temple   of 
Minerva  at  the  Port 

Vignette* — 
Portrait  of  Baron  HaUer,  on  page  1  of  Prefaoe 
Map  of  the  Island  of  £gina 
Plan  of  the  City  of  JEgina 
Eastern  View  of  the  Temple 


Elevations  and  Capitals  of  Four  Temples 

LongitadinsI  Section  of  Platform  and  Gave 

Inscurlption,  on  page  21 

Site  of  the  Temple  in  ^gina 

The  magnificent  Vignette  of  the  Warrior 

Temple  of  Minerva  at  the  Port 


TEMPLE  OF  APOLLO  EPICURIUS  AT  BASS^  :— 


Vignette  on  Dedication  Plate — Operations  at  the 

Temple,  numerous  figures 
Vignette  of  Interior  View  of  the  Temple 
Plate 

1.  View  of  the  Bulns  of  the  Temple  from  the 

north 

2.  Ground  Plan  of  the  Temple,  north  and  south 
8.  Elevation  of  the  north  front 

4.  East  flank 

6.  Section  through  the  Pronaos 

6.  Order  of  the  Peristyle 

7.  Details  of  Boof ,  Marble  Tiles,  &o. 


8.  Profiles,  of  full  size,  of  the  Capitals,  the 

Cymatium,  and   other   Mouldings   of  the 
Temple 

9.  Ceiling  of  the  Temple 

10..  Interior  of  the  Temple  after  the  ExcavatlonB 

11.  Transverse  Sections 

12.  LongitudinsI  Section 

18  and  14.  Ionic  Order  of  the  Interior 

15.  Details  of  the  Central  Column  of  the  Interior 

16.  View  of  the  Temple  from  the  Boad  to  Phi- 

galela,   from   tha   drawing  of    the  Baron 
Stackelberg 


And  additional  engravings  to  iUnstrate  Mr.  Lloyd's  Papers. 

8. 
THE  ROYAL  NORWEGIAN  GOVERNMENT  WORK 

In  Columbus  Atlas,  foHo  size,  price  SI.  10«.  in  extra  cloth  boards,  embellished  sides, 
THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  THRONDHEIM,  IN  NORWAY. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  exclusively  consigned  from  Christiana  to  Mr.  Weale's 
care  in  England,  by  the  Norwegian  Government.  Text  by  Professor  P.  A.  Munc?, 
drawings  by  H.  E.  Schirmer,  Architect.  Thirty-one  fine  plates,  and  eighteen  vig- 
nettes.    The  text  in  the  Danish  and  English  languages. 

The  Norwegian  clergy  consisted  chiefly  of  Englishmen  or  of  Norwegians  taught 
by  Englishmen,  and  who  therefore  were  more  strongly  attached  to  the  EngMsh 
Church.  Nicholas  Brekspere,  Cardinal-bishop  of  Albano,  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
anived  in  Norway  in  1152,  where  he  found  an  assembly  of  temporal  lords,  &c.  The 
episcopal  sees  in  Iceland,  Scdlaholt,  and  Holar,  the  see  of  Greenland,  that  of  the 
Feroer,  the  Islands  of  the  Orkneys,  with  Shetland  and  of  Man,  with  the  Sudreys  or 
Western  Islands,  &c.  The  first  glance  at  the  several  parts  of  the  church  is  enough 
to  show  that  while  the  nave,  now  in  ruins,  and  the  chancel,  with  the  octangular 
Lady  Chapel,  belong  to  the  period  of  the  first  pointed  style,  both  transepts,  on  the 
contrary,  bear  all  ^e  characteristic  marks  of  the  Anglo-Norman  style  from  about 
1160,  nearly  the  time  when  Augustine  succeeded;  we  find  also  the  style  of  the  13th 
century,  viz.,  the  early  English  or  first  pointed  style. 

This  cathedral  is  particularly  interesting  to  England,  both  architecturally  and 
historically,  by  the  close  intimacy  with  this  country  and  Norway  in  religion  and 
in  kindred  of  blood ;  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  north  and  north-east  of  England 
have  a  common  origin,  and  the  united  spirit  of  ancestry  is  manifested  at  the  present 
time  in  the  enterprise  of  science  and  arms  of  the  Western  World. 

The  Cathedral  of  Throndheim  is  the  most  interesting  ecclesiastical  structure  now 
existing  in  Norway,  not  only  on  account  of  its  remains  of  ancient  splendour,  and  its 
rich  historical  associations,  but  particularly  because,  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
Protestantism,  it  was  the  metropolitan  church  of  the  kingdom,  the  resting-place  of 
the  national  saint,  and  the  centre  of  Christianity  in  Norway. 

4. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  the  life  and  Works  of  the  late 

ISAMBARD  KINGDON  BRUNEL,  F.R.S.,  Civil  Engineer. 

The  genius,  talent,  and  great  enterprise  of  the  late  Mr.  Brunei  has  a  world-wide 
fame,  his  whole  life  was  devoted  alone  to  the  science  of  his  profession,  not  in  imita- 
tion or  copying  others ;  but  in  invention.  In  finding  out  new  roads  to  the  onward 
advancement  of  his  Art,  the  lifting  up  from  the  slow  and  beating  path  of  Engineering 
Art,  new  ideas  and  realities,  and  which  has  or  have  given  to  England,  a  name  for 
reference  and  of  renowned  intelligence  in  this  Art. 

6. 

Just  published,  in  quarto,  with  100  engravings,  price  bound,  21«, 

THE  PRACTICAL  HOUSE  CARPENTER. 

More  particularly  for  country  practice,  with  spedficatioTi^,  c^QASs^aSo^fiii^^  vdl^ 
contracts : 
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ALSO  coNTAnmra — 


1.  DealgiisforilieGenteTfaigof  Oiofiis,NiohM,4». 
S.  DesignB  for  Boof s  and  StairoaseB 
8w  The  Five  Orders  laid  down  to  a  scale 
4.  Modem  Method  of  Trosstng  Oirdexa 
Joints  of  Carpenters'  work 


6.  Designa  tot  Modem  Shop  Fronia  trift  flidr 
detiila 

6.  Deigns  for  Mode^i  Dooi^  wfiOi  tiheir  delaila 

7.  Dedgns  for  Modem  ^Pin|ndow»^idflitihefr4tetei]8» 

and  for  Villa  AnduteistiBre. 


The  whole  amply  described,  for  the  use  of  the  OperadYe  Qarpe^ter.Aiid  guilder. 
Firstly  written  and  published  by  Wjjjjam  I*ain,  author  of  **  The  PractiGal 
Builder,**  <fec.  Secondly  with  Modem  designs,  improvements  by  fiL  H. 
Brooks,  Architect,  author  of  Designs  for  Villas,  Cottages,  (fec.^  in  4tOi«  and 
of  the  Budimentary  Treatise  on  the  Erection  of  BwelHng  Houses. 

6. 

Early  in  1861  will  be  published  a  yol^unxe  in  |2mo,  entitled 
A  DIGEST  OF  PRICES 

Of  Works  in  Civil  Engineering  and  B^way  Engineering,  Mechaniqa^  En^ 
gineering,  Tools,  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Works^  Stone,  Timber  and  Wire 
Works,  and  every  kind  of  information  that  ci^i  be  obtained  and  made  joseM 
in  Estimating,  Specifjdng,  and  Beporting. 

%*  lists  of  Prices  from  Tool  Makers  and  Mechanical  Eng^ieers  are  soli/dted. 

7. 

AIRY,  ASTRONOMER  ROYAL,  F.R,S.,  Ac, 

'  Results  of  Experiments  on  the  Disturbance  of  the  Compass  in  Iron-boil^b  Ships, 
In  ito.,  28.  fi4* 

8. 

ANCIENT  DOORWAYS  AND  WINDOWS  (Exampks  of). 

Arranged  to  illustrate  the  different  styles  of  Gothic  Architecture,  team  the 
Conquest  to  the  jB^formation.    In  a  sheet,  3«.j  in  case,  3«.  <6d. 

9. 
ANCIENT  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE ; 

Principally  selected  from  original  drawings  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Burrell,  Bart.,  with  observations  on  the  application  of  ancient 
architecture  to  the  pictorial  composition  of  modem  eoifices.  In  1  vol.  im- 
perial 4to,  with  twenty  £ne  plates,  neatly  half-bound  in  cal^  IZ.  6s, 

10. 

ANGLICAN  CHURCH  ORNAMENT 

Wherein  are  figured  the  Saints  of  the  English  calendar,  with  their  appropriate 
emblems ;  the  different  styles  of  stained  glass ;  and  various  sacr^  symbols 
and  ornaments  used  in  churches.  The  stained  glass  £ac-8imile.  4s.  Qd., 
in  an  extra  case,  or  in  a  sheet,  3«.  6<2. 

11, 

ARAGO,  Mons. 

Beport  on  the  Atmospheric  System,  and  on  the  proposed  Atmospheric  Railway 
at  Paris.    In  4to,  1«.  Qd. 

12. 
ARCHITECTURAL  PAPERS. 

In  4to.,  with  about  500  Engravings,  some  of  which  are  highly  coloured,  4  volSn 
original  copies,  half-bound  in  morrocco,  6U  6«. 

13. 
ARCHITECTURAL  ORDERS  (FIVE) 

AND  THEIB  ENTABLATUBES.  drawn  to  a  larger  scale,  with  figured  dimen- 
sions.    2  Engravings,  in  folio,  useful  to  learners  and  for  schools,  2«.  6d. 

14. 

ABNOLLET,  M. 

Report  on  his  AtniospVietic1R»a\:^tt:3-    ^\oA*» 


ABOHl'jnsOTUBE,  EKChtKlSBKIKG-,  AHD  FtKB  ARTS. 


15. 

ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAYS. 

THREE  REPORTS  on  improved  methods  of  constructing  and  worldng  Atmo- 
spherb  Railways.    By  R.  Mallet,  C.E.,  4to,  10  Plates,  Is.  Cd. 

BARLOW,  R  W. 

Observations  on  the  Niagara  Railway  Suspension  Bridge,  8yo.,  1b,  Qd 

16. 
BARRY,  Sir  CHARLE.S,  RJ^.,  &c. 

Studies  of  Modem  English  Architecture.  By  W.  H.  Lbmm*;  the  Travellers* 
Club-Hou3e>^  illustrated  by  engravings  of  plans,  sections,  elevations,  and 
details.    In  large  4to,.  very  neat  half-mx)rocco,  18s. 


FLA.TES. 

plaster  oap  and  eaiablatnre  to  window, 
eleyatiDii  of  one*pair  -window,^  devathm  of 
cornice,  Ac 
9.  Details  of  rear  front;  Ovation. of  one-pair 
window,  section  of  window-head,  elevBiioii 
of  block  and  comioe,  seotion  of  principal 
comioe,  section  of  window  cornice,  Ac 
1(K  Details  of  drawing ;  plan  of  eeiUng,  bead 
section  of  cove  of  ceilkig,  enriched  panel  of 
oeilini^  BQQjtIoa.  oi  cornice,  ohimney^pieoa, 


UST   OF 

1>  GPronnd  plan  of  the  building* 

2..  Principsd  plan. 

ft  and  4.  Front  and  back  elevataons. 

&  Longitudinal  sectiMi  through  A  to  Bk 

6.  Longitudinal  section  through  G  to  D» 

7-  Details  of  the  principal  front :  windows, 
ground  floor,  secticm  of  cornice  of  window- 
head,  of  under  part  of  window,  of  omamait 
in  string-course,  elevation  of  oonsole,  bahia- 
tradfr  io  area  front. 

8L  Details  of  the  principal  front :  section  of 
principal    cornice,    elevation    of    cornice, 

BINNS,  W.  S., 

Work  on  Geometrical  Drawing,  embracing  Practical  Geometry,  including^ 'Sie 
of  Drawing  Instruments,  the  construction  and  use  of  Scales,  OrthogrEq[>hie 
Projection,  and  Elementary  Descriptive  Geometry,  in  Sva,  with.  Plates. 

17. 
BLASHFIEIiD,  J.M.,  M.  R.  Inst.,  &c. 

SELECTION  of  VASES,  STATUES,  BUSTSy  <fec.,  from  TERBA.  COTTAS, 
In  4to,  with  lOSi  illustrative  plates,  cloth  beards,  11.  lis.  6(2.. 

18. 

ACCOUNT  of  the  HISTORY  and  MANUFACTURE  <Jf  AJSROTBNT  ftnd 
MODERN  TERRA  COTTA.    8vo,  wood-cuts,  U. 

19. 
BODMER,  R.,  G:K. 

On  the  Propi^sion  of  Vessels  by  the  Screw,    "in.  4to,  28.  %d%, 

BRIDGE. 

A  large  magniiiceni  plate,  3  feet  &  inches  by  two  feet,  on  a  soafe*of  25  feet  to  an 
inch,  of  LONDON  BRIDGE ;  containing  plan  and  elevation  of  this  great 
national  work,  with  the  very  interesting  references  of  dimensions,  materials, 
time,  and  cost;  ^igraved  in  the  best  style,,  and  elaborately  finished,  from 
original  drawings  and  admeasurements^    The  work  of  the  Bennies.    15<. 

21. 

Plan  and  Elevation,  on  a  so^e  of  10  feet  to  aa  inch,,  of  STAINES  BRIDGE ;  a 
fine  engraving,  made  from  the  original  drawings  and  admeasurements.  The 
work  of  the  Kennies,    10«. 

22, 
BRIDGES,  SUSPENSION. 

An  Account,  with  illustrations^  e#  the  Suspension  Bridge  across  the  River 
Danube,  by  Wm.  T.  Ciark,  F.R.S.  In  royal  8vo,  with  very  elaborate 
plates  (folded),  11,  10«. 

23. 
BRIDGES. 

The  THEORY,  PRACTICE,  and  ARCHITECTURE  of  BRIDGES  of  STONE, 
IRON,  TIMBER,  and  WIRE ;  with  Examples  on  the  Principle  of  Suspen- 
sion ;  illustrated  by  188  engravings  and  92  wood-cutB.    ta.  4.^^J^^Tav»^^^> 
bound  in  3  vols.,  half-morocco,  price  41.  10«. 


8:  joHK  wealb'b  oatalogub  ov  books  fob  len. 


DIVISIONS   OF  THE  WOBK. 

Thzoby  of  Bbidoes.    By  James  Hann,  late  of  King's  College,  London. 
GsifERAL  Fbinciples  OF  CoNST&ucTiON,  4^0.      Translated  from  the  French  of 

Gauthey. 
Theory  of  the   Arch,  &c.     By  Professor  Moseley,  late  of  King's  College, 

London,  proving  the  accuracy  of  Coulomb's  theory. 
Papers  oh  Foundations.    By  T.  Hughes,  C.E. 
Account  of  Hutcheson  Brldge,   Glasgow,   with  Specifications.     By  Kohert 

Stevenson,  C.£. 
Mathematical  Principles  of  Dredoe's  Suspension  Bridge. 
'  Essay  and  Treatises  on  the  Practice  and  Architecture  of  Bsidges.    Bt 

Wm.  Hosking,  F.S.A.,  Architect,  and  C.E. 
Specification  of  Chester  Dee  Bridge. 
Practical  Description  of  the  Timber  Bridges,   &c.,  on  the    Utica  and 

Syracuse  Bailroad,  U.S.    By  B.  F.  Isherwood,  C.E.,  New  York. 
Description  of  the  Plates — General  Lidex,  <fec.,  <fec.,  <fec. 

BRIDGES. 

SUPPr^MENT  to  "  The  THEORY,  PRACTICE,  and  ARCHITECTURE  of 
BRIDGES  of  STONE,  IRON,  TIMBER,  WIRE,  and  SUSPENSION." 
In  one  large  8vo  volume,  with  explanatory  text,  and  68  plates,  comprising 
details  and  measured  dimensions.  Bound  in  half-morocco,  unifcom  with 
the  preceding  work,  price  2Z.  lOs. 

25. 
BRIDGEN,  R. 

Interior  Decorations,  Details,  and  Views  of  Sefton  Church,  Lancashire ;  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL  The  plates  (34  in  number)  display  the  style 
of  the  Tudor  age  in  details,  folixx,  11.  Is,  boards. 

26. 
BRODIE,  R.,  C.E. 

Rules  for  ranging  Railway  Curves,  with  the  TheodoHte,  and  without  Tables. 
4to,  2s.  6d. 

27, 

BUCHANAN,  R. 

PRACTICAL  ESSAYS  ON  MILL-WORK  AND  OTHER  MACHINERY ;  witihi 
Examples  of  Tools  of  modem  invention ;  first  published  by  Robert 
Buchanan,  M,E.;  afterwards  improved  and  edited  by  Thomas  Tredoold. 
C.E. ;  and  now  re-edited,  with  the  improvements  of  the  present  age,  by 
George  Rennie,  F.R.S.,  C.E.,  <fec.,  &c.  The  whole  forming  70  plates, 
the  most  part  engraved  by  Lowry  and  Le  Keux,  and  103  wood-cuts.  The 
text  in  one  large  volume  Svo.,  and  the  plates,  upwards  of  70  in  number,  in 
an  atlas  folio  volume,  very  neatly  half-bound,  2L  10s, 

28. 

SUPPLEMENT — ^PRACTICAL  EXAMPLES  ON  MODERN  TOOLS  AND 
MACHINES ;  a  supplementary  volume  to  Mr.  Rennie's  edition  of 
Buchanan  "On  Mill- Work  and  other  Machinery,"  by  Tredoold.  The 
work  consists  of  18  plates,  of  the  machinery  of  Messrs.  Maclea  and  March, 
Leeds ;  Messrs.  Whitworth  and  Co.,  Manchester ;  and  Messrs.  Carmichael, 
of  Dundee.    Text  in  royal  8vo,  and  plates  in  imperial  folio,  IBs, 

29. 
BUILDING  ACT. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT,  18  &  19  Vict.,  cap.  122,  with  Notes, 
by  D.  Gibbons,  Esq.,  and  R.  Heseeth,  Esq.,  Architect.     12mo,  2«.  6d. 

29.* 
BURN,  C,  C.E. 

On  Tram  and  Horse  Railways,  8vo.,  with  Plates,  2nd  Edition,  Is,  6d. 

80. 

BURY,  T.  T.,  Architect. 

Examples  of  Ecclesiastical  Woodwork.     In  one  volume  4to,  21  plates  half- 
bound  in  morocco  11.  Is, 
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81. 

CALCULATOK  (THE) : 

OR,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND  BUILDER'S  GUIDE :  Being  a  Series  of 
Tables  showing  the  number  of  Standards  contained  in  any  given  quantit '  of 
feet,  of  any  dimension,  from  4  by  11  inches  down  to  IJ  by  6  inches.  The 
amount  in  money  at  any  price  per  standard :  the  equivalent  per  standard  at 
any  price  per  foot ;  with  other  useful  information.  By  William  Richabdson 
and  Chaeles  Gane,  of  Wisbech.    7«.  Gd. 

32. 
CALVER,  E.  K.,  R.N. 

THE  CONVERSATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TIDAL  RIVERS,  con- 
sidered principally  with  reference  to  their  Tidal  and  Fluvial  Powers.  In 
8vo,  plates,  cloth  boards,  7«.  6d. 

83. 

ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  PRINCIPLE  OF  A  WAVE  SCREEN 
designed  for  the  Formation  of  Harbours  of  Refuge.    8vo,  wood-cuts,  1«.  Cd 

34. 
CARTER,  OWEN  B.,  Architect. 

A  SERIES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PAINTED  GLASS  OF  WINCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL,  Examples  of,  28  coloured  illustrations  in  4to,  half-bound, 
price  11,  68. 

35. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  at  Bishop- 
stone,  with  illustrations  of  its  architecture.    4to,  17  plates,  half-bound,7«.  6<2. 

36. 
CHATEAUNEUF,  A.  de,  Architect. 

Architectura  Domestica ;  a  Series  of  very  neat  examples  of  interiors  and  exte- 
riors of  residences  in  the  Italian  style,  with  ornamental  pleasure-grounds, 
verandahs,  detached  cottages,  &c.,  &c.  In  large  4to,  with  19  fine  engravings, 
11,  Is,,  extra  cloth  boards. 

37. 

CHIPPENDALE,  INIGO  JONES,  JOHNSON,  LOCK,  &  PETHER. 

Old  English  and  French  Ornaments ;  comprising  244  designs  on  105  plates  of 
elaborate  examples  of  hall  glasses,  picture  frames,  chimney-pieces,  ceilings, 
stands  for  china,  clock  and  watch  cases,  girandoles,  brackets,  grates,  lanterns, 
ornamental  furniture,  ornaments  for  brass  workers  and  silver  workers,  real 
ornamental  iron  work  patterns,  and  for  carvers,  modellers,  <fec.,  <fec.,  &o. 
Large  4to,  in  half-red  morocco,  price  11,  8$, 

38. 
CLEGG,  SAM.,  C.E. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  DISTRIBU- 
TION OF  COAL  GAS,  illustrated  by  Engravings  from  Working  Drawings, 
with  General  Estimates.    4to,  third  edition  with  additions,  price  11.  lit,  6<2. 

39. 

ARCHITECTURE  OF  MACHINERY.  An  Essay  on  Propriety  of  Form  and 
Proportion.  For  the  use  of  Students  and  Schoolmasters,  4to,  8  plates,  and 
76  woodcuts,  boards,  price  6«. 

89.* 
COLBURNS,  Z. 

On  Steam  Boiler  Explosions,  8vo„  1«. 

40. 

COWPER,  C. 

Diagram  of  ihe  Expansion  of  Steam.    In  4to,  on  card  board,  U, 
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DENISON.  41. 

A  Uudimentary  Treatise  on  Clocks  and  Watches,  and  Bells;  with  a  taJl  account 
of  the  Westminster  Clock  and  Bells,  hy  Edmund  Beckett  Denison,  Mj^.» 
Q.C.  Fourth  edition  re- written  and  enlarged,  with  engravings,  demy  12mo, 
cloth,  extra  honnd  and  lettered,  price  4s, 

DOWNES,  Chas.,  Archt  41*. 

Great  Exhibition  Building.  The  Building  erected  in  Hyde  Park  for  the  Great 
Exhibition,  1861;  28  large  folding  plates  embracing  Plans,  Elevations, 
Sections,  and  Details,  laid  down  to  a  large  scale  from  the  Working  and 
Measured  Drawings.    In  royal  4to.,  cloth  boards,  price  II.  lis,  Od, 

DRA.WING  BOOKS. 

Showing  to  Students'  the  superior  method  of  Drawiog  and  Shadowing, 

42. 

COURS  iljfiMENTAIRES  DE  LAVIS  APPLIQUi  X  L'ARCHITECTURE  ; 
foUo  volume,  containing  40  elaborately  engraved  platea,  in  shadows  and 
tints,  very  finely  executed,  by  the  best  artists  in  France.    HL    Farts, 

43. 

COURS  £l6mENTAIRES  DE  LAVIS  APPLIQU^  X  M^CANIQUE ;  folio 
volume,  containing  60  elaborately  engraved  plates,  in  shadows  and  tints» 
very  finely  executed  by  the  best  artists  in  France.    22.  10».    Paris. 

44. 

COURS  6l6mENTAIRES  DE  LAVIS  APPUQUlfi  A  ORNEMENTATION  ; 
folio  volume,  containing  20  elaborately  engraved  plates,  in  shadows  and 
tints,  very  finely  executed  by  the  best  artists  of  France.    11,    Paris, 

Etudes  progressives  et  completes  d'abchitecture  de 

LAVIS,  par  J.  B.  Tripon  ;  large  folio,  24  fine  plates,  comprising  the  Orders 
of  Architecture,  mouldings,  with  profiles,  ornaments,  and  forms  of  their 
proportion,  art  of  shadowing  doors,  balusters,  parterres,  &c.,  <fec.,  <fec. 
11,  4«.    Paris, 

ECKSTEIN,  G.  F.  46. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Chimneys ;  with  remarks  on  Stoves,  the  consumption  of 
Smoke  and  Coal,  Ventilation,  &c,     12mo,  cloth  boards,  lettered,  price  6«. 

47. 

ELLET,  Charles,  E.  C,  of  the  U.  S. 

Report  on  the  Improvement  of  Kanawha,  and  incidentally  of  the  Ohio  River, 
by  means  of  artificial  Lakes.    Plates,  imperial  8vo,  price  7s. 

47.* 

EXAMPLES 

Of  Cheap  Railway  Making,  8vo.,  with  Plates,  price  12«. 

EXAMPLES  48. 

For  Builders,  Carpenters,  and  Joiners ;  being  well- selected  illustrations  of  recent 
modem  art  and  construction.  In  1  vol.  4to,  50  plates,  with  dimensions 
extra  cloth  boards,  price  2ls. 

CONTENTS   OF  PLATES. 


L  Geometrical  staircase 
2.  Ditto  ditto 

a  Ditto  ditto 

4.  Ditto  ditto 

6.  Ditto  ditto 

6.  Gonstmction   of    the   wooden    oohuxmB    in 

King's  College 

7.  Details  of  ditto. 

8.  Plan  and  elevation  of  the  Atheneeum  Glub 

House 

9.  Plan   and   elevation  of   Arthur's   Club,  St. 

James's-street 

10.  Ditto,  ditto,  details 

11.  Ditto,  ditto 

12.  Design  for  verandah 
18.  Dettdla  of  ditto 

14.  Design  for  verandah 
U.  DetsOB  oi  ditto 


16.  Design  for  verandah 

17.  Details  of  ditto 

18.  Elevation  of  a  group  of  new  houses 

19.  Joinery  of  doors 

20.  Base,  surbase,  and  dado 

21.  Plan  and  elevation  of  doom 

22.  Sections  of  ditto 

28.  Section  of  the  framing  or  frontispiece  of  an 
entablature  of  a  shop  front 

24.  Roof  at  Charterhouse 

25.  Boof  at  Glerkenwell  Church. 

26.  £li2abethan  terminations  of   a   shop   front 

entablature 

27.  Joinery  at  Windsor  Castle 

28.  Ditto  ditto 
^.  DVkto                  ditto 
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82.  Qnie  at  the  town  entrance  to  the  Boyal  Mews, 

Windsor 
88  Joinery   at   the   Duke   of    Sutherland's,   at 

Lilleshall 
84.  Mollions  of  Windows,  ditto 
86.  Plan  and  eleyatioi^  of  ^  public-house 

86.  Exeter  HaU  roof 

87.  Country  mansion 

88.  Italian  dbsigns 

89.  Ditto 
40.  Ditto 


41.  Longitudinal  section,  ditto 

42.  Windows,  doors,  Ac,  ditto 
48.  Windows,  &c.,  ditto 

44.  Grand  staircase,  ditto 

45.  An  elegant  Italian  facade 

46.  Penton  Meusey  church,  bell  turret 

47.  Plan  and  south  elevation  of  ditto 

48.  West  elevation  of  ditto 

49.  Elevations,  with  horizontal  and  yerljdfll 

tions  of  tibie  bell  turret,  ditto 

50.  Transverse  section  of  ditto 


49. 
FROME,  LieHtenant-Colonel,  R.E. 

Outline  of  the  Method  of  Conducting  a  Trigonometiical  Survey,  for  the  Forma- 
tion of  Topographical  Plans ;  and  Instructions  for  filling  in  the  Interior 
Detail,  botli  hy  Measurement  and  Sketching ;  Military  KeconnaissanceSy 
Levelling,  &c.,  &c.,  together  with  Colonial  Surveying;  with  Explanation 
and  Solution  of  some  of  the  most  useful  Prohlems  in  Geodesy  and  Practical 
Astronomy ;  to  which  are  added  a  few  Formulae  and  Tables  of  general  utility 
for  facilitating  their  caloolation.  A  new  edition  in  the  press,  with  engrftvings 
and  wood-cuts. 

50. 

FAIRBAIRN,  W.,  C.E.,  F.R.S. 

51. 

ON  WATEE- WHEELS,  WITH  VENTILATED  BUCKETS.  In  4to.  with 
plates,  price  Is.  6d, 

52. 

ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  CAST  AND  WROUGHT  IRON  TO  BUILD- 
ING PUBPOSES.  In  royal  8vo,  with  plates  and  wood-outs,  second  edition, 
much  improved,  price,  in  extra  cloth  boards,  16«. 

GILL,  J.,  ESSAY  53. 

On  the  THERMO-DYNAMICS  of  ELASTIC  FLUIDS,  by  Joseph  Gill,  with 
Diagrams.    In  8vo.,  sewed  in  wrapper,  price  2«.  Qd, 

CONSENTS  OF  CHAPTKBS  : — 

Chapter  I.— Heat  and  its  common  application  in  the  Steam  Engine. 

n. — DyQamioal  Theories  of  Heat    Transformation  of  Heat  from  latent  into  sensible  in 
the  accumulation  of  Statical  Force ;  from  sensible  into  latent  in  ihe  production  of 
Mechanical  Work, 
nL-v-General  application  of  the  Theory  of  the  Transformatic^  of  Heat  to  Tbarmo-Dyna- 

mical  Engines. 
rV. — Practical  application  of  moist  air  as  a  motive  floid. 

GWILT,  Joseph,  Architect  53*. 

TREATISE  ON  THE  EQUILIBRIUM  OF  ARCHES,    Plates,  8vo,  boards,  5« 

HAKEWILL,  S.  J.  54. 

Elizabethan  Architecture ;  illustrated  by  parallels  of  Dorton  House,  Hatfield, 
Longleat,  and  Wollaton,  in  England,  and  the  Palazzo  DeUa  Cancellaria  at 
Home.    In  8vo,  doth  boards,  with  6  plates,  4f .  6d, 

55. 
HAMILTON,  P.  S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
Nova  Scotia  considered  as  a  Field  for  Emigration.    6vo,  with  a  map  1«. 

HART,  J.,  Mason.  56! 

On  Oblique  Bridges. — ^A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Oblique  Arches. 
In  imperial  8vo,  third  edition,  with  additions,  11  plates,  cloth  boards,  88. 

HEALD,  George,  C.E.*  57. 

System  of  Setting  Out  Railway  Curves.    In  4to,  with  wood-cuts,  Zs.  6d. 

HEDLEY,  John.  68. 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Working  and  Ventilation  of  Coal  Mines,  with  sugges- 
tions for  improvement  in  Mming.  Royal  8vo,  plates  and  wood-cuts,  price 
128.  ed. 

HOMER.  59. 

The  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  with  the  Hymns  of  Homer,  edition  with  an  accession  of 
English  notes  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  L.  Leaby,  MA»    T^^^^^^^^sm^'SS^o&s^-^ 
in  doth  extra  boards  and  lettered,  piice  \^.  ^d. 
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59.* 
HOPKINSON,  Joseph,  C.E. 

The  Working  of  the  Steam  Engine  Explained  hy  the  use  of  the  Indicator.  In 
8vo,  with  engravings,  cloth  boards.  Third  and  much  improved  edition,  10«.  6d. 

60. 
HUNTINGTON,  J.  B.,  C.E. 

TABLES  AND  RULES  for  Facilitating  the  Calculation  of  Earthwork,  Land, 
Curves,  Distances,  and  Gradients,  required  in  the  Formation  of  Railways, 
Roads,  and  Canals ; — also.  Essays  on  the  Prismoidal  Formuloe,  and  on  the 
Power  required  upon  Inclined  Planes.    In  8vo,  in  boards,  18«. 

61. 
THE  TABLES  OF  GRADIENTS.    Separate  from  the  above,  price  Ss. 

62. 
INIGO  JONES. 

Designs  for  Chimney  Glasses  and  Chimney  Pieces  of  the  Time  of  Charles  the  1st. 
10  plates,  8vo,  bound,  5«. 

63. 

IRISH 

Plantation  and  British  Statute  Measure  (comparative  Table  of),  so  that  English 
Measure  can  be  transferred  into  Irish,  and  vice  versd.    In  a  sheet,  Us. 

64. 
IRON 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  IRON  ROOF  OF  THE 
NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT,  with  elaborate  engravings  of  details. 
In  4to,  with  8  large  engravings  and  text,  sewed  in  a  wrapper,  6». 

65 
IRON 

DESIGNS  OF  ORNAMENTAL  GATES,  LODGES,  PALISADING,  AND 
IRON-WORK  OF  THE  ROYAL  PARKS,  with  some  other  designs  equal 
in  utility  and  taste,  intended  for  those  designing  and  making  parks,  terraces, 
pleasure-walks,  recreative  grounds,  &c.  Principally  taken  from  the  executed 
works  of  Decimus  Burton,  architect;  John  Nash,  architect;  Sidney  Smirke, 
architect ;  Sir  John  Soane,  architect ;  Robert  Stevenson,  C.E. ;  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh,  architect;  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  architect.  In  Imperial 
4to,  with  50  engravings,  and  2  fine  wood- cuts  of  the  past  and  present  en- 
trances at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  half-bound  in  morocco,  11.  4a. 

66. 
JEBB'S,  Colonel 

Modem  Prisons :  their  Construction  and  Ventilation ;  jihe  plates  of  this  work 
fully  develop  the  adopted  system  of  Ventilation  in  tiie  hurge  establishments 
under  Government  control.    In  4to,  with  10  plates,  12«. 

67. 
JONES,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  John,  Bart- 

Journal  of  the  Sieges  carried  on  by  the  Army  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  Spain,  between  the  years  1811  and  1814,  with  an  account  of  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras.  By  Major-Gen.  Sir  John  T.  Jones,  Bart,  K.C.B.  Third 
edition,  enlarged  and  edited  by  Lieut. -General. Sir  Harry  D.  Jones,  Bart 
In  3  vols.  8vo,  with  26  elaborate  plates,  cloth  boards,  21.  2«. 

68. 
KENNEDY  AND  HACKWOOD'S 

Tables  for  Setting  out  Curves.    16mo,  cloth  boards,  2«.  6d. 

69. 

KING,  Thomas. 

The  Upholsterer's  Guide  *,  "Rvilea  fot  Gxitting  and  forming  Draperies,  Valances, 
<frc.    In  4to,  37  plates,  l[iaii-do>;2o.\io«c^,  'i*. 
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70. 
KNOWLES,  John,  F.RS. 

The  Elements  and  Practice  of  Naval  Architecture ;  or,  A  Treatise  on  Ship 
Building,  theoretical  and  practical,  on  the  hest  principles  established  in 
Great  Britain ;  with  copious  Tables  of  Dimensions,  Scantlings,  &c.  The 
Third  Edition,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  the  principles  and  practice  of 
constructing  the  Royal  and  Mercantile  Navies,  as  invented  and  introduced 
by  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  Surveyor  of  the  Navy.  Illustrated  with  a  Series 
of  large  draughts  and  numerous  smaller  engravings.  In  1  volume  4to, 
text,  and  a  large  atlas  folio  volume  of  plates,  half-bound,  62.  68. 

LIST    OF  PLATES. 


Penpeotiye  of  fhe  frame  of  a  lOO-gnn  ship 

Gonstructioii  of  an  arch,  circles,  Ac 

Cones 

Capstans,  crabs 

Conducting  bodies  and  bars 

Floating  bodies 

Bepresentation  of  a  flying  proa 

Experiments  on  stability. 

Scale  of  solidity  on  tonnage  and  displacement 

Machines  for  driving  and  drawing  bolts 

Longitudinal  section  and  plan  of  a  74-gnn  ship 

Construction — 

1.  Draught  of  a  ship  proposed  to  carry  80  guns, 

upon  two  decks,  with  details 

2.  Disposition  of  the  frame  for  a  ship  of  80  guns 
8.  The  planking  expanded  of  the  80-gun  ship 

4.  Profile  of  the  inboard  works  of  ditto 
6.  Plans  of  the  gun-deck  and  orlop  of  ditto 

6.  Plans  of   the  quarter-deck,   forecastle,  and 

upper-deck  of  ditto 

7.  Mfdn  gear  capstan  of  an  80-gun  ship,  wind- 

lass, &c.,  and  details 

8.  Midship  section  of  a  74-gun  ship;  midship 

section  of  a  74-gun  ship,  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Snodgrass ;  midship  section  of  a  86-gun 
frigate;  a  86-gun  frigate,  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Snodgrass ;  sketches  of  a  new  plan  pro- 
posed for  framing  ships,  and  of  the  best 
mode  of  adopting  iron-work  in  the  construc- 
tion, and  other  details 

9.  Sheer  draught  and  plans  of  a  40-gun  frigate 

with  launch,  &o. 

10.  Sheer  draught,  half-breadth  and  body-plans 

of  a  sloop  of  war 

11.  Draught  of  the  ** Dart **  and  "Arrow**  sloops, 

as  designed  by  General  Bentham 

12.  A  brig  of  war,  18  guns 
18.  Inboard  works  of  ditto 

14.  Plans  of   the  upper  and   lower  decks  and 

platforms  of  a  brig  of  war 
16.  Yacht,  "  Royal  Sovereign  " 

16.  Yacht  built  for  the  Prince  Royal  of  Denmark 

17.  Plans  and  sections  of  the  interior  of  a  flreship 

18.  Draught  and  plans  of  a  bomb  vessel 

19.  A  cutter  upon  a  new  construction,  with  a  mode 

of  fitting  sliding  keels 


Construetion — 

20.  Sheer  draught,  half -breadth  and  body-plans  of 

an  East  Indiaman    . 

21.  Sheer  draught,  half -breadth  and  body-plans  of 

a  West  Indiaman 

22.  A  collier  brig  of  170  tons 

28.  A  '^n^rginian-built  boat  fitted  for  a  priTateer 

24.  A  fast  sailing  schooner 

25.  A  Virginia  pilot  boat 

26.  A  Berwick  smack 

27.  A  sloop  of  60  tons  in  the  London  trade,  par- 

ticularly distinguished  for  her  capacity  and 
velocity 

28.  A  Southampton  fishing  hoy 

29.  The  long  boat  of  an  80-gun  ship,  showing  fhe 

nature  and  construction  by  whole  whole 
moulding 

80.  A  launch,  pinnace,  eight-oared  cutter,  yawl, 

&o. 

81.  Wherry,  life-boat,  whale  boat,  a  gig,  a  swift 

rowing-boat 

82.  Laying  off,  plan  of  the  fore-body,  sheer  and 

half -breadtik  plan  of  the  fore-body  belonging 
to  the  squafe-bodies,  &c. 

88.  Plan  of  the  after-body,  sheer  and  half -breadth 

plans  of  the  after-body,  &c. 
84.  After-body  plan,  fore-body  plan,    sheer  and 
half-breadth  plans  of  the  after-cant  body, 
sheer  and  hidf-breadth  plans  of  the  fore- 
cant  body 

Horizontal  transoms,  cant  transoms,  sheer 
plan,  body  plan,  &o. 

Square  tuck,  body  plans,  sheer  and  half- 
breadth  plans 

Hawse  pieces,  cant  horse  pieces,  Ac 

Laying  off  of  the  stem,  laying  off  of  the  har- 
pins,  plan  of  the  stem,  sheer  plans,  body 
plans 

89.  Plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  the  difFerent 

contrivances  for  fitting  the  store-rooms,  Ac, 
on  the  orlop  of  an  80-gun  ship,  showing  fhe 
method  of  fitting  all  ships  of  fhe  line  in 
future 


85. 

86. 

87. 
88 


71. 
LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  and  Explanation  of  the  Machinery  of  Locomotive 
Engines  in  operation  on  the  several  lines  of  Railway.  Explanation  text 
and  41  plates  of  a  fine  and  an  elaborate  description  in  large  atlas  folio,  half 
bound,  21.  12«.  6d.    With  the  text  half-bound,  in  4to. 

72. 

MAIN,  Rev.  Robert,  of  the  Observatory,  Greenwich. 
An  Account  of  the  Observatories  in  and  about  London.    Is. 

73. 
MANUFACTURES  AND  MACHINERY,  Progress  of, 

In  Great  Britain,  as  exhibited  chiefly  in  Chronological  notices  of  some  Letters 
Patent  granted  for  Inventions  and  Lnprovements,  from  the  eaxUsfi^.  ^kss^s^k 
to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.    4to,  in  \>oard«,\&«. 
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74. 

MAY,  R.  C,  C.E. 

New  Method  of  setting  oat  Railway  Cmres,  by  reflecting  the  angle  on  Segment, 
l6mo,  28,  6d. 

74». 
METHVEN,  CAPTAIN  ROBERT. 

THE  LOG  OF  A  MERCHANT  OFFICEI^  Viewed  with  Refeifence  to  the 
Education  of  Youni?  Officers  and  the  Youth  of  the  Merchant  Service.  By 
Robert  Methven,  Commander  in  the  Peninsular  and  Orientid  Company's 
SerN-ice.  With  an  Editorial  Preface  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfaib.  Li  imperial 
4to,  with  fine  illustrations,  extra  clotb  boards,  IL  bs.,  or  half-bound  in 
morocco,  11.  11«.  Qd, 

76. 

NARRATIVES  WRITTEN  BY  SEA  COMMANDERS,  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF 
THE  LAW  OF  STORMS,  AND  OF  ITS  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION 
TO  NAVIGATION.  The  « Blenheim"  Hurricane  of  ISfi'l,  with  diagrams. 
In  royal  8vo,  1^.  6d, 

76. 
MURRAY,  JOHN  C.E. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Stability  of  Retaining  Walls,  elucidated  by  Engmvingts  and 
Diagrams.    Part  1,  large  6vo.  bs.    Part  2,  in  preparation. . 

77. 
NEVILLE,  JOHN,  C.E.,  M.R.LA. 

OFFICE  HYDRAULIC  TABLES :  for  the  use  of  Engineeiia  engaged  in  Water 
Works,  giving  the  Discharge  and  Dimensions  of  River  Channels  and  Pipes. 
On  a  large  folio  sheet,  price  2$,  Od. 

Table  L — ^Mean  relatiye  dimensionB  of  equally  disciharglng  T^rsepezoidfll  W.rer  CbaaxUdiBf  with  side 
slopes  varylBg  from  Of  in.  1  to  2|  to  1. 

n. — ^Discharges  in  cubic  feet  per  minnte  from  the  PximAry  Cfhannel,  in  the  drst  column  of 
Table  I.,  and  its  equivalents,  calctdated  for  yarious  surface  inclinationfl  from  the 
formula  of  Du  Buftt. 

m. — ^For  finding  the  Velocit:^  in  inches  per  second,  and  the  Discharge  in  eobio  feet  per 
minute,  from  a  oylindncal  pipe,  when  the  diameter  and  fall  are  given. 

78. 
NEVILLE,  JOHN,  C.E.,  M.R.LA. 

HYDRAULIC  TABLES,  COEFFICIENTS,  AND  FORMULE;  for  finding 
the  Discharge  of  Water  from  Orifices,  Notches,  Weirs,  Pipes,  and  Rivers, 
with  Extensive  Additions,  New  Formulae,  Tables,  and  General  Information 
on  Rain-Fall  Catchment-Basins,  Drainage,  Sewerage,  Water  Supply  for 
Towns  and  Mill  Power.  In  8vo.,  second  and  much  improved  edition,  with 
an  appendix,  cloth  boards,  price  16«. 

This  work  contains  above  150  difTerent  hydraulic  formulae  (the  Continental  ones  reduced  to  English 
measures),  and  the  most  extensive  and  accurate  Tables  yet  published  for  finding  the  mean  velocity  of 
discharge  from  triangular,  quadrilateral,  and  circular  orifices,  pipes,  and  rivers;  "with  experimental 
results  and  coefficients ;  effects  of  friction ;  of  the  velocity  of  approach ;  and  of  curves,  bends,  contrac- 
tions, and  expansions,  the  best  form  of  channel ;  the  drainage  effects  of  long  and  short  w^rs,  and  weir- 
basins;  extent  of  back-water  from  weirs;  contracted  ohsmnels;  oatehment  baains;  hydrostatic  and 
hydraulic  pressure ;  water-power,  &c.,  &c. 

79. 
ORNAMENTS. 

Ornaments  displayed  on  a  fuU  size  for  Working,  proper  for  all  Carvers,  Painters, 
&c.,  contaming  a  variety  of  accurate  examples  of  foliage  and  Mezes.  On 
33  foHo  plates,  engraved  in  imitation  of  chalk  drawings,  12«. 

80. 

O'BRIEN'S  W.,  C.E. 

Prize  Essay  on  Canals  and  Cmv«1  Cowe^wa^ca.   "fi^a.XRa^^s^.'iA.  ^d. 
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81. 

PAMBOUR,  COUNT  DE. 

STEAM  ENGINE ;  the  Theory  of  the  proportions  of  Steam  Engines,  and  a 
series  of  practical  formulse  to  detenuine  the  velocity  of  any  engine  with  a 
given  load,  the  load  for  a  stated  velocity,  the  evaporation  for  desired  effects, 
She  horse-power,  the  useful  effect  for  a  given  consumption  of  water  or  fuel, 
the  load,  expansion,  and  counterweight  fit  for  the  production  of  the  maxi- 
mum useful  effect,  &o.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  concise  rules  for 
persons  not  fanuliar  with  algebraic  signs,  and  intended  to  render  the  use  of 
the  formulse  contained  in  the  work  clear  cmd  easy.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth, 
boards,  12a. 

82. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES  UPON  RAIL- 
WAYS ;  with  practical  Tables  and  an  Appendix,  showing  the  expense  of 
conveying  goods  by  means  of  locomotives  on  railroads.  By  Count  F.  M. 
G.  DE  Pamboxtb.    In  Bvo,  cloth,  boards,  with  plates,  a  second  edition,  16«. 

83. 
PAKKEK,  CHAKLES,  Architect,  F.I.B.A. 

The  Rural  and  Villa  Architecture  of  Italy,  portraying  the  several  very  interesting 
examples  in  that  country,  with  estimates  and  specifications  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  designs  in  England ;  selected  from  buildings  and  scenes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rome  and  Florence,  and  arranged  for  Rural  and  Domestio 
Buildings  generally.  Medium  4to,  72  finely  executed  plates,  in  cloth  neat, 
12.  16«. 

84. 

POLE,  WILLIAM,  M.  Inst.,  C.E. 

CORNISH  PUMPING  ENGINE;  designed  and  constructed  at  the  Hayle 
Copper  House  in  Cornwall,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Jenkins  ; 
erected  and  now  on  duty  at  the  coal  mines  of  Languin,  Department  of  the 
Loire  IniSrieur,  near  Nantes,  Nine  elaborate  drawings,  historically  and 
scientifically  described.    Price  complete  2L  2«.  in  4to. 

86. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  CORNISH 
PUMPING  ENGINE,  with  plate.  This  Third  Part  completes  the  "  Treatise 
on  the  Cornish  Pumping  Engine."    10».  6d. 

86. 
PORTFOLIO  OF  ENGINEERING  ENGRAVINGS; 

Useful  to  Students  as  a  Text  Book,  or,  a  Drawing  Book  of  Engineering  and 
Mechanics ;  being  a  series  of  practical  examples  in  Civil,  Hydraulic,  and 
Mechanical  Engineering.  Fifty  engravings  to  a  scale  for  drawing  and  for 
practice ;  with  explanatory  details,  sectional  parts,  &c. ;  selected  as  an 
elementary  and  practical  introduction  to  the  professional  student  in  the 
commencement  of  his  career;  also,  for  tuition  in  the  engineering  and 
mechanical  classes  in  the  various  Scientific  Established  Schools,  and  for 
Home  Instruction,  with  interleaving  tracing  paper  to  qualify  the  hand  for 
drawing.     50  plates,  288.  bound  in  4to,  size. 

contents. 


Plates  of  Baim  and  Dodder  Reservoirs,  compris- 
ing maps,  plans,  sections,  and  elevationB  and 
working  drawings. 

Dredging  Machines,  three  examples,  with  sec- 
tions, details,  and  working  drawings. 

Heme  Bay  Pier,  plans,  sections,  and  details 


Marine  Engines  of  the  steam  ship  **  Eamschatka," 
elevations,  sections,  and  plans 

Hydrostatic  and  Hydraulic  Docks  at  New  York, 
Floating  Docks,  Morton  and  other  Slips,  de- 
tails, plans,  &o^  &o. 

Bridge  of  Boats,  plans,  sections,  and  details. 


87. 
PORTFOLIO  OF  GREEK  ARCHITECTURE ; 

Or,  Dilettanti  Drawing  Book :  Architectural  Engravings,  with  descriptive  Text 
Being  adapted  as  studies  of  the  best  classic  models  in  the  Grecian  style  of 
Architecture,  for  architects,  builders,  and  studen.ta,'^?itiki^\gocc^^  ^s£si«ftssss^%, 
50  plates,  28s.,  bound  with  interleaving  tceycmg  ^«^^. 
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LIST  OF  PLATES. 


1. 
S. 

a 

4. 


Nnmbering 
on  pistes. 

Tlie  Propylsea,  plan  of 1 

Elevation  of  the  north  front  restored .       .    2 
Flank  of  the  building  restored    .       .        .8 
The  capital  and  entablature  of  the  exterior 
order 4 

6.  The  capital  of  the  anteB  and  section  throngh 

the  entablatnre  of  the  north  front    .        .    6 
&  Section  throngh  the  ant»  and  entablature 
of  the  south  front 

7.  Details  of  yarlous  parts  of  the  building     . 

8.  Details  of  the  cornice  and  roof  . 

9.  Flan  of  the  ceiling 

10.  Details  of  ditto 

U.  Longitudinal  section  through  the  centre  of 

the  building 

Transverse    section   through    the    north 

portico 12 

Transverse    section   through    the    south 

portico 18 

The  order  of  the  interior  columns  .  .  14 
16.  Details  of  the  interior  columns  .  .  .15 
16.  Details  of  the  capitals  of  the  interior  order  15 

16.  Details  of  the  capitals  of  the  interior  order  16 

17.  Inner  vestibules,  Eleusi8,plan  of  the  vestibule  1 

18.  Details  of  the  building         ....    2 

The  Ionic  order 8 

Details  of  the  order 4 

Order  of  the  ants 6 

Oapital  of  the  anta  at  large        .        .        .6 


12. 
18. 
14. 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


28.  Flank  of  the  capital  belonging  to  the  antsB 


21 
26. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

8a 

81. 
82. 

88. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
48. 
44. 
46. 
46. 
47. 
4B. 
48. 
60. 


Nnmberliig 
omplalea. 

atlarge 7 

Details  of  the  building  ....  8 
The  Temple  of  Ceres,  plan  of  the  Temple  1 
Elevation  of  the  portico  .  ...  8 
Longitudinal  section  through  tiie  Temple  .  8 
The  order  of  ihe  portico  at  large  .  .  4 
Section  through  the  entablatore  in  the  re- 
turn of  the  portico 5 

Details  of  the  building  ....  6 
Fragments  found  at  iSeusis  •  .  .7 
Temple  of  Diana— propylsa— Flan  of  the 

Temple 1 

Elevation  of  the  Temple     .        ...    8 

Flank  of  the  Temple 8 

Order  of  the  antee 4 

Section  through  the  entablature  in  front  .  6 
Section  through  the  portico        .       .        .6 

Plan  of  the  roof 7 

Details  of  the  building  .  ...  8 
Temple  of  Nemises,  Plan  of  the  Temple  .  1 
Elevation  of  the  principle  front  .  .  .2 
Section  of  the  pronaos  of  the  Temple        .    8 

Order  of  the  columns 4 

Section  through  the  order  .  ...  5 
Details  of  the  building  ....  6 
Details  of  the  snperstruotive  .  .  .7 
Plan  of  the  laeunaria  .  .  .  .  ,8 
Flank  of  the  postioum  ....  9 
Plan  of  the  superstructure  .  .  •  .10 
North-west  angle  of  the  Temple         .        .  11 


88. 


POKTFOLIO    OR   DRAWING   BOOK  OF  GOTHIC   CHURCH 

ARCHITECTURE,  of  the  periods  of  the  14th,  16th,  and  16th  centuries.  Useful 
to  architects,  huilders,  and  students,  for  designing  from  the  original  and 
chaste  examples  of  the  hest  times  of  ecclesiastical  architecture ;  and  essen- 
tial for  the  student  in  drawing  correctly  from  the  best  models.  50  plates, 
consisting  of  elevations,  plans,  sections,  and  details.  Engravings  executed 
by  John  Le  Keux  and  others.  50  plates,  11.  Ss,,  bound  with  interleaving 
tracing  paper. 

UST   OP  PLATES. 


Numbering 
on  plates. 

1.  Si  Marie's  Abbey,  Boileau,  ground  plan  of 

refectory,  and  details  of  windows  .         .     1 

2.  Transverse  section  in  refectory,  and  details 

of  triplit 2 

8.  Longitudinal  section  of  part  of  the  refec- 
tory, looking  west 8 

4.  Elevation  of  the  pulpit  in  the  refectory  and 

part  of  the  arcade 4 

5.  Section  of  staircase  leading  to  pulpit  in 

the  refectory,  with  details       .         .         .5 

6.  Plan,  section,  and  details  of  pulpit    .        .     6 

7.  Foliage  in  pulpit 7 

8.  North  door  of  refectory  leading  into  cloisters   8 

9.  South  elevation  and  compartment    .         .     9 

10.  South-east  view 10 

11.  Penton  Meusey  Church,  Hants,  perspective 
view  of  bell  tower 1 

12.  Ditto,  ground  plan  and  south  elevation      .     2 
18.  Ditto,  west  elevation 8 

14.  Ditto,    elevation   of  turret,   elevation  of 

front .4 

15.  Ditto,  transverse  sections,  detidls  of  win- 

dows  .......    6 

16.  Headboum  Worthy  Church,  Hants,  plan, 
elevation,  section,  view,  and  details        .     1 

17.  Ditto,  elevation  of  west  end      .         ,         .2 

18.  Bishopstone  Church,  plan  and  sectional 

parts  ■ 1 

19.  Ditto,  south  elevation       ....     2 

20.  Ditto,  east  elevation,  elevation  of  sacristy      8 
SI.  Ditto,  almonry,  south  elevation,  sections, 

and  details 4 

32,  Ditto,  elevation  of  priest's  entrance  .        .    6 


Numbering 
on  plates. 
28.  Bishopstone  Church,  longitudinal  section 
through  nave,  tower,  and  chancel  .         .    6 

24.  Ditto,  sections  through  transept       .         .    7 

25.  Ditto,  transverse  sections         .         .         .8 

26.  Ditto,  elevation  of  sedilia  and  priestfs  en- 
trance   9 

27.  Ditto,  sediUa  &c 10 

28.  Ditto,  elevation  of  founder's  tomb    .         .  11 

29.  Ditto,  elevation  section,  and  detail  of  niche  18 
SO.  Ditto,  elevation  and  details       .         .         .18 

81.  Ditto,  parapets  and  detail         .        .         .14 

82.  Ditto,  view  of  priest's  entrance         .         .  16 
88.  Ditto,  south-west  view  of  almonry    .         .  16 

84.  Ditto,  chancel  window,  plan  and  elevation, 
parapet,  sacristy    .        .        .        .        .17 

85.  All  Saints'  Church,  Maidstone,  plan  .         .    1 

86.  Ditto,  east  elevation         .        .         .         .2 

87.  Ditto  elevation  of  north  aisle  of  chanoel   •    8 

88.  Ditto,  sections  of  mouldings     .        .        .4 
88.  Ditto,  elevation  of  sedilia ....    6 

40.  Ditto,  section,  plan,  &c.,  and  tomb    •        .6 

41.  Ditto,  details,  and  ornament      .         .         .7 

42.  Ditto,  ditto,  ditto 9 

43.  Stoke  Golding  Church,  ground  plan  with 
details 1 

44.  Ditto,  view 2 

45.  Ditto,  windows  and  details       .        .         .4 

46.  Ditto,  ditto,  ditto 6 

47.  Ditto,  parapet  of  tower,  front   .         .         .6 

48.  Perspective  blocks   of  12  English   and 
Foreign  Cathedrals 

49.  Ditto,  ditto 
60.  Nine  oross  Beotiona  of  ditto 


ARCHITECTURE,  ENGINEERING,  AND  FINE  ARTS. 
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89. 
PORTFOLIO  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS. 

Of  curious,  interesting^,  and  ornamental  subjects  and  patterns  for  stained  glass 
windows,  from  York,  25  plates,  folio.  35».,  with  interleaving  tracing 
paper. 

CONTENTS. 


Painled  or  stained  glass  Tvindows  at  York,  &o. 
West  window  of  nave  of  York  Cathedral, 
qaarter  size  of  the  original,  coloured  in 
fac-nmile. 
Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  quarts  size  of  original. 
Ddtto,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 
Lower  part  of  east  window,  Acaster  ITalbis 

Church,  York,  half  the  original  size. 
Emblem  of  Trinity,  St.  John's  Church,  half 

size. 
Head  of  the  Saviour,  from  St.  Maxy's  Castle- 
gate,  York. 
Jiae  plates  also — 

Comprising  the  stained  glass  windows  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John's,  at  Qouda.  in  Holland; 
painted  principallj  by  the  Brothers  Crabeth, 
&c.  Aqua-tint  engravings,  one  window  of 
which  represents  The  Lord's  Supper,  at  the 
table  of  which  Queen  Mary  and  Philip  IL 
are  kneeling;   their  true  portraits,  in  full 


costume.     This  window  was  c^ven  to  the 

churcn  by  Queen  Mary. 
Portraits    of    Bilibaldus    Pirckheimer,    Albert 

Durer,  and  Michael  Wolgemuth,  miniature 

sizes.    (3  plates  in  1.) 
Portrait  of  Bilibaldus  Pirckheimer,  the  friend  of 

Albert  Durer. 
Vision  of  St.  Gregory,  a  curious  and  rare  sul^ect. 
The  Tabernacle  at  Nuremburg,  by  Adam  KndR, 

a  splendid  specimen  of  engraving,  by  the 

late  John  Le  Keux. 
Portraits  of  Dirck  P.  Crabeth  and  Wouter  P. 

Crabeth. 
Portrait  of  Albert  Durer,  by  Frederick  Hondins, 

1573. 
25  fine  plates  and  2  wood  engravings — 
1  Apsis  or  east  end  of  the  Church  of  St.  Jame^ 

at  Li^ge. 
I  2  View  of  the  exterior  of  ditto. 


90. 

POKTFOLIO  OF  ANCIENT  CAPITAL  LETTERS,  MONOGRAMS, 

QUAINT  DESIGNS,  <fec.,  beautifully  coloured  and  ornamented.  18  plates, 
10s.  6d.     Small  folio,  with  interleaving  tracing  paper. 

91. 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN;  consisting  of  Railways,  Rails,  Chairs,  Blocks,  Cuttings, 
Embankments,  Tunnels,  Oblique  Arches,  Viaducts,  Bridges,.  Stations, 
Locomotive  Engines,  (fee. ;  Cast-iron  Bridges,  Iron  and  Gas  Works,  Canals, 
Lock-gates,  Centering,  Masonry  and  Brickwork  for  Canal  Tunnels ;  Canal 
Boats ;  the  London  and  Liverpool  Docks,  Flans  aja.d  Dimensions,  Dock- 
gates,  Walls,  Quays,  and  their  Masonry;  Mooring- Chains ;  Plan  of  the 
Harbour  and  Port  of  London,  and  other  important  engineering  works,  with 
Descriptions  and  Specifications.  153  plates,  foHo,  half-bound  in  morocco, 
very  neat,  4=1,  4«.  There  are  some  plates  in  the  volume  that  may  be  pre- 
ferred in  colours,  viz. — the  elaborate  subject  of  the  Blisworth  Cuttings  on 
the  Birmingham  line,  18  plates  geologically  coloured ;  Glasgow  and  Gaim- 
kirk  Railway  Cutting  through  Moss.  Copies,  with  these  coloured  plates, 
61,  68, 

The  publication  of  the  "  Public  Works  of  Great  Britain  **  emanated  flrom  m jself.  The  drawings  of 
the  first  division  were  contributed  by  the  liberality  of  the  late  Robert  Stephenson,  Esq.,  MJP.,  who  also 
very  kindly  permitted  me  to  make  extracts  from  ihe  elaborate  specifications  of  his  great  works  on  the 
North  Western  Rulway ;  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Simms  was  employed  to  arrange  for  the  press  these  extraots. 
The  late  I.  K.  Brunei,  Esq.,  G.E.,  permitted  me  to  have  the  drawings  made  by  Messrs.  Rumlde  and 
Hewitt  of  the  Brent  Viaduct  and  the  Maidenhead  Bridge :  John  Dixon,  Esq.,  G.E.,  contributed  the 
drawings  of  the  South  Western  Line :  and  Colonel  Landmann  those  of  Uie  Greenwich ;  the  ChK>ydon 
line  by  Joseph  Gibbs,  Esq.,  C.E.  The  second  division,  "  On  Canals,"  by  W.  Tiemay  Clark,  C J5.  Mr. 
Simms  obtained  from  Mr.  James  Potter  the  Harecastle  Tunnel,  also  the  Hig^  Bridge  over  the  Trent : 
these  drawings  are  plates  98,  99, 100,  and  101 ;  Captain  Clegram,  C.E.,  contributed  the  Gloucester  and 
Berkeley  Canal ;  Deptford  Pier,  by  Colonel  Landmann.  The  other  engravings  were  principally  from 
drawings  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Strickland,  when  in  England,  with  the  execution  of  those  of  Uie  Port  of 
London,  and  these  were  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Elmes.  Mr.  Simms  was  employed  by  me  to  arrange  the 
text  and  plates  for  the  publication,  and  consequently  is  the  edit(Hr  only,  and  not  the  responsible  author 
of  the  work. 

It  is  necessary  to  prevent  any  misundo^tanding,  or  to  compromise  my  interest  in  the  copyright  of 
the  '*  Public  Works,"  and  to  ^ence  an  unjust  pretension,  to  make  this  statement  of  the  fact,  i/te, 
Simms  is  not  the  author  of  the  "  Public  Works  of  Great  Britain  '^  as  is  alleged  in  his  last  edition  of  the 
work  on  "  Tunnelling : "  the  following  ia  a  copy  of  his  Account  for  the  service  rendered,  which  it  is 
presumed  will  explain  the  truth. 

Mr.  J.  Weale,  Feb,  Bth^  1888. 

To  P  \^    Sncvs 
For  Editing  the  Work  entitled  "  The  Public  Works  of  Great  Britain."    - 

Between  July  19, 1887,  to  January  16, 1888,=  116  days,  at  15«.        .       .       .       £87    0    0 
Expenses  on  account  of  the  above  work 12    2  11 


Settled  by  Cheque, 


Jm    211 


The  Aoooant  in  the  original  writing  of  Mr.  GUmmB  win  be  shown  to  any  one  destrona  of  8aein|[  it. 
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9^ 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.     In  two  parts,  imperial  folio, 
comprising  the  following  important  Works  :-^ 

LIST    OF  PLATES. 


1  to  13.  The  Phlladelpbia  gad-worki ;  comprij- 
log  eleTAtioni  of  buildingt,  roof,  details, 
Aurnaces,  retorU,  sections  of:  gasometers, 
tanks,  hjdraaUcs,  nuin-pipes,  Ac. ;  gas 
meters,  washers,  Ac. 

14.  Eleratloa,  section,  and  plan  of  the  reservoic 

dam  across  Swatara,  Pennsylvania,  erected 
bj  the  Union  Canal  Companj. 

15.  EleTation,  section,  chamber,  and  plan  of  the 

outlet  locks  on  the  Schujlkil  canal  at  PI7. 
month,  Pennsjlvania. 

16.  Lock-gates  and  details  of  ditto. 

17.  TriangolaUon  of  the  entrance  into  the  Baj  of 

Delaware,  exhibiting  the  exact  position  of 

the  capes  and  shoals,  with  reference  to  the 

rite  of  the  breakwater. 
19.  Map  of  the  Delaware  Breakwater,  with  the 
detailed  topography  of  Cape  Henlopen  and 
■ection  of  breakwater. 
19.  Map  of  the  Philadelphia  water-works. 
90.  Oronnd  plan  of  the  northern  half  of  ditto. 
31.  Dam,  end  view  of  water-wheel,  Ac, 
22.  Dam,  sections  of;  pier,  Ac. 
8S.  Views,  sections,  &c.,  of  torte  pomps. 
JMk  Improred  stop-oock,rBdacing  pipccircular  pipe, 

doable  and  single  branch  pipe,  berel  pipe,  Ao* 


25.  Plan  of  a  dam,  Sandj  and  Bearer  canal,  plan 

of  abutment,  cross  section,  gravelling.  Ac 

26,  27-  Plan,  elevation,  and  cross  section  of  a 

lift-lock.  Sandj  and  Beaver  canaL 

23.  Gate,  front  view ;  front  view  of  flailing  gate, 
mitre  sill,  section,  Ac 

29, 30.  Eastern  divisioo,  and  Sandj  and  Beaver 
canal,  Oliio,  front  view;  fbondation  plan 
end  view,  &c.,  of  abutment. 

31,  32.  Plan  of  the  Tje  river-dam  aciOM  Jamef 
river  and  Kanawha  canal. 

33.  Lock  on  ditto ;  plan  of  8  feet  lift,  and  lec- 
Uous. 

34, 35.  Plan  of  a  wooden  lock  of  8  feet  lift, 
several  sections. 

36,  37<  Plan  of  Rivanna  aqnedoct,  in  elevations 
and  secUons;  horizontal  section  at  surface 
of  water,  plan  of  pier  abutment  and  wing- 
walls,  Ac. 

38.  Farm  Bridge,  James  river  and  Kanawha 
canal ;  elevation,  plan,  longitudinal  and  cross 
section. 

39, 40.  Aqueduct  over  Byrd  Creek,  on  the  same 
canal ;  elevation,  abutment  of  wings,  horir 
zontal  section  at  surface  of  water,  trans- 
verse section,  Ac 


REPORTS  SPECIFICATIONS,  AND  ESTIMATES  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA ;  explanatory  of  the  atlas  foUo 
of  detailed  engravings,  elucidating  practically  these  important  engineering 
works.  The  plates  are  engraved  in  the  best  style,  in  folio ;  and  the  text  in 
an  8vo  volume  (price  togetiber,  21,  68,), 

93. 

PAPERS  AND  PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF 
RECENT  CONSTRUCTION,  BOTH  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN. 
Supplementary  to  previous  Publications.  Imperial  8vo,  50  Engravings, 
IL  be, 

CONTENTS. 


!•  Memoir  of  the  Niagara  Falls  and  International, 
Suspension  Bridge,  bj  John  Roebling,  C.E.I 
of  U.S.    22  plates. 

5.  Memoirs  of  the   late  Brigadier -general    Sir 

Samuel  Bentham,  with  an  account  of  his 

Inventions. 
8.  The  Paddock  Yiadnct,  by  John  Hawkshaw, 

F.B.S.,  C.E.    8  plates. 
4.  Lockwood    Viaduct,    by    John    Hawkshaw, 

F.R.S.,  GJB.    4  plates. 

6.  Denter  Dale  Viaduct,  by  John  Hawkshaw, 

F.B.S.,  a£.    3platea. 


6.  Tithebam-street  Viaduct,  Liverpool,  by  John 

Hawkshaw,  F.RS.,  C.E.    3  plates. 

7.  Newark  Dyke  Bridge  on  the  Great  Northern 

Railway,  by  Joseph  Cubitt,  F.RS.,    C.E. 
10  plates. 

8.  Mountain-top  Track  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 

by  Charles  Ellet,  C.E  ,  of  U.S. 

9.  Preliminaries  to  Good  Building,  by  Edward 

Lacy  Garbett,  Architect. 
10.  Suggestions   for   Increasing  the  Circulating 
Medium  in  aid  Of  Commerce  and  Mechanical 
Enterprise. 


94. 
EAWLINSON'S,  ROBEKT,  C.E., 

Designs  for  Factory,  Furnace,  and  other  Tall  Chimney  Shafts.  Tall  chimneys 
are  necessary  for  purposes,  of  trade  and  manufactures.  They  are  required 
for  Factories,  for  Foundries,  for  Gas  Works,  for  Chemical  Works,  for 
Baths  and  Wash-houses,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  Half-bound  in 
morocco,  finely  coloured  plates,  price  SI,  3«. 

95. 

REID,  Major-General  Sir  W.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  DEVELOP  THE  LAW  OF  STORMS  by  means  of  facts 
arranged  accordmg  \a  '^\dAQ  ojid  time ;  and  hence  to  point  out  a  cause  for 
the  variable  muds,  mt\i  a  N\e^  \ft  ^TWi\ia^  nva^  m  navigation.  Third 
Edition,  in  royal  Bvo,  \)oai3ka,m>iK\^  Oa»s\a,  5i«i.,Aaft» 


ARGHITECTUBE,  ENGIKEEBING,  AND  FIKE  ARTS.  19 

96. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LAW  OF  STORMS 
AND  OF  THE  VARIABLE  WINDS,  with  the  practicable  appHcation  of 
the  subject  to  navigation.  In  roja\  8vo,  uniform  with  the  preceding,  98., 
with  charts  and  wood-cuts.    The  work  together  in  2  vols.  11.  Is. 

97. 
BJCHAKDSON,  C.  J.,  Architect. 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Warming  and  Ventilation  of  Buildings ;  showing  the 
advantage  of  the  improved  system  of  Heated  Water  Circulation.  And  a 
method  to  efTect  the  combination  of  large  and  small  pipes  to  the  same 
apparatus,  and  ventilating  buildings.  Illustrated  with  17  plates,  Third 
Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  Qd. 

98. 
RENNIE'S,  Sir  JOHN,  F.R.S. 

Work  on  the  Theory,  Formation,  and  Construction  of  British  and  oreign 
Harbours,  Docks,  and  Naval  Arsenals.  This  great  woik  may  now  be  had 
complete,  20  parts  and  supplement,  price  162.  Bound  in  two  volumes  very 
neat,  half-morocco,  gilt  tops,  price  18/.  It  is  handsomely  printed  in 
colunibier  folio,  and  illustrated  with  133  engravings,  comprising  plans  and 
details  of  every  description  of  the  most  celebrated  British  and  Foreign 
Docks,  Harbours,  and  Naval  Arsenals  or  Dockyards,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  time,  including  all  recent  improvements,  which  cannot  fail 
to  command  the  attention  of  every  Maritime  Nation,  and  more  particularly 
that  of  Great  Britain.  The  leadmg  characteristics  of  this  publication  are 
derived  from  a  large  collection  of  documents  inherited  by  the  Authot  from 
his  father,  the  late  Mr.  Rennie,  in  addition  to  many  others  resulting  from 
his  own  extensive  professional  experience  both  at  home  Mid  abroad;  atid 
contributions  from  ^e  most  distinguished  British  and  Foreign  Engineers, 
and  in  all  cases  from  the  most  authentic  and  hitherto  inaccessible  sources  of 
information,  have  been  obtained.  This  Work  is  now  submitted  to  the  notice 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Governments,  to  Professional  Engineers,  and 
others  of  all  nations  who  feel  interested  in  the  perfect  construction  and 
maintenance  of  Docks  and  Harbours, — so  indispensable  in  the  formation 
and  equipment  of  naval  armaments  for  the  protection  of  tradd  and  com- 
merce with  every  portion  of  the  civilised  world,  and  invaluable  as  asylums 
for  mariners.  It  is  also  submitted  to  the  special  notiee  of  the  members  of 
those  corporate  or  other  bodies  upon  whom  may  devolve  the  conservation 
and  improvement  of  Harbours,  Docks,  or  Rivers,  as  a  worthy  and  valuable 
addition  to  the  records  by  which  they  are  enabled,  either  by  Charter  <nr 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  exercise  the  rights  and  privileges  so  conferred 
upon  them. 

RfiVY,  J.  L.  C.E.,  98*. 

Tkb  Progressive  Screw  as  a  PROPEUiER  in  Navioation.     In  8vo.,  2f. 

99 
SIMMS,  F.  W. 

Treatise  on  the  Principal  Mathematical  and  Drawing  Instruments  employed  by 
the  Engineer,  Architect,  and  Surveyor;  with  a  description  of  the  Theodolite, 
together  with  Instructions  in  Field  Works.  12mo,  with  illustrations,  extfa 
cloth  boards,  and  lettered,  d«.  Qd. 

100. 
SMITH,  C.  H.,  Sculptor. 

Report  and  Investigation  into  the  Qualifications  and  Fitness  of  Stone  for  Build- 
ing Purposes.    4to,  with  fine  plates,  a  new  edition,  extended,  sewed,  6$, 

101. 
SMITH'S,  Colonel,  of  the  Madras  Engineers, 

Observations  on  the  Duties  and  Responsibilities  Involved  in  the  Management  of 
Mints.    In  1  voL,  8vo,  in  boards,  7«.  6d. 

102. 
SOPWITH,  THOMAS,  F.R.S., 

THE  AWARD  OF  THE  DEAN  FOREST  COMMSSIO^^^BS^  «^\ici^tB,Q,^\ia* 
AND  mON  MINES.    6yo,  cloth  \)Ottrdft,  mVh  Vxi^x  m«^^  tk%. 
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108. 

SERIES  OF  ENGRAVED  PLANS  OF  THE   COAL  AND  IRON  MINES. 
16  large  folio  plates,  IL  4s,    Separately,  28,  eacK. 

104. 

STAIRCASES,  HANDRAILS,  BALUSTRADES,  AND  NEWELS 

Of  the  Elizabethan  Age,  &c.    12  plates,  4to,  6^.,  in  a  wrapper.    Consist- 
ing of — 


flata 
L  StaireaM  at  Andley-ead  014  Manor  Honae, 

Wflta 
S.  Chariton  House,  Seat 
8.  Ghreat  EUingham  Hall,  Norfolk 
4.  Dorfold,  GhesMre 
ft.  Oharterhonae 
&  Oak  Btaireftse  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge 


Plate 

7.  Cromwell  Hall,  Highgiate 
a  Ditto 
9.  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge 

10.  Staircase   by  Inigo   Jones   a#  a  honae  in 

Chandos  Street 

11.  Ditto  at  East  Sutton 

12.  Ditto,  ditto 


Useful  to  fiiose  ooastrooting  edifiees  in  the  early  English  domesiie  styleu 

105. 
STALKARTT,  M.,  N.A. 

Naval  Architecture ;  or,  the  l^diments  aod  Rules  of  Ship  Building;  exemplified 
in  a  Series  of  Draughts  and  Plans.  Large  atlas  foUo  plates,  price  2L  2«. 
No  text 

jCOnsistino  of,  in  plates  only. 


1.  A  long  hont  for  •  third*r»te,  adx  figures  of 
Tarions  dzanghts 

5.  A  yaoht  <tf  141  tons,  ten  fi^^sres  of  several 

draughts 

8i  A  doop  of  981  tons,  sheer  dnrft  and  bottom, 
fore  and  aft  bodies 

4.  A  sloop  of  war  oant  timbers 

6.  The  bottom  «nd  top  side 

6),  44-gan  frigate,  fore  and  aft,  and  bottom,  a 
very  fine  and  large  engraving 

7.  Draughts,  sereral 


8.  The  shift  of  the  jiaciks  in  the  top  side,  and 
the  dispositiims  of  the  timbers  in  ditto 

9-  74-gnn  ship,  sheer  draft  and  bottom,  fore 
and  aft  bodies 

10.  Draughts,  several 

11.  Bight  aft,  a  level  view  of  the  stem  of  a  74- 

gun  ship,  side  view  of  the  head  and  quarter 
gallery,  Ac. 

12.  A  cutter,  draughts,  &e. 

IS.  Exact  method  of  ending  the  lines  of  different 

sections 
14.  A  frigate,  sheer  drau^t,  bottom,  fore  and 

aft  bodies 


These  plates  exhibit  fineness  and  eorreetness  of  drawing  and  engraving,  and  upon  a  large  scale. 

106. 

STEVENSON'S,  THOMAS,  C.E.,  of  Edinburgh, 

Description  of  tiie  Different  kinds  of  Lighthouse  Apparatus.  With  illustrative 
diagrams.    In  8yo,  78.  6(2. 

107. 

STEVENSON,  DAVID,  C.E.,  of  Edinburgh. 
Supplement  to  his  Work  on  Tidal  Rivers.    8vo,  2«.  6(2. 

108. 

STEAM  NAVIGATION : 

Vessels  of  Iron  and  Wood ;  the  Steam  Engine ;  and  on  Screw  Propulsion.  By 
Wm.  Fairbairn,  F.R.S.,  of  Manchester ;  Messrs.  Forrester,  M.I.C.E.,  of 
Liverpool ;  John  Laird,  M.I.C.E.,  of  Birkenhead ;  Oliver  Lang,  (late)  of 
Woolwich ;  Messrs.  SeaWard,  Limehouse,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Together  with 
Results  of  Experiments  on  the  Disturbance  of  the  Compass  in  Iron-built 
Ships.  By  G.  B.  Airy,  M.A.,  Astronomer  Royal.  Text  in  4to,  and  large 
folio  atlas  of  75  plates,  half-cloth  boards,  2L  12s.  Qd, 

109. 
ST.  PAUUS  CATHEDRAL,  LONDON,  SECTION  OF. 

The  Original  splendid  Engraving  by  J.  Gwyn,  J.  Wale,  decorated  agreeably  to 
the  original  intenUon  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  a  very  fine  large  print, 
showing  distinctly  tiie  coTistiMc^ovi  ol  \Ja».t\a8.^nificent  edifice,  10« 

This  is  a  magnificent  plate,  <hft  onVy  <»%  ol  V^a  "^^s^^  iflaKr«Sa%  ^oMtawto^aii  '^tft  ^(Mni  of  Star 
Ohzlstopher  Wren. 
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110. 

ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL,  LONDON,  GREAT  PLAN. 

J.  Wale  and  J.  Gwyn's  Great  Plan,  accurately  measured  ifrom  the  Building,  with 
all  the  dimensions  figured  and  in  detail,  description  of  Compartments  hy 
engraved  Writing.     Size  of  plate  4J  feet  in  height,  10«. 

This  plan,  if  ever  printed,  has  not  been  so  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  This  and  the  transverae 
section  are  moat  interesting  and  elaborate  engravings,  especially  now  as  some  desire  (always  so  by 
the  public)  is  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  consummate  an  ardent  call  far  ita 
sacred  use  and  those  requiremei^  which  this  national  building  has  so  long  needed. 


Valuable  and  essential  Standard  Works  on  the  Strength  of  MateriaU^ 

Wrought  and  Cctst  Iron,  and  other  Metals, 


111. 

STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 

FAIRBAIRN,  WILLIAM,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  and  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  of  France. 

On  the  application  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  to  Building  purposes.    Second 

edition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  corrections  and  additions,  to  which  is 

added  a  short  treatise  on  Wrought  Iron  Bridges.     Royal  8vo,  with 

plates,  doth  hoards,  and  lettered,  price  16«. 

112. 

HODGKINSON,  EATON,  F.R.S.,  AND  THOS.  TREDGOLD,  C.E. 

A  PRACTICAL  ESSAY  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  CAST  IRON  AND 
OTHER  METALS;  intended  for  the  assistance  of  engineers,  iron- 
masters, mill- Wrights,  architects,  founders,  smiths,  and  otiiers  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  machines,  huildings,  &c. ;  containing  practical 
rules,  tables,  and  examples  founded  on  a  series  of  new  experiments ; 
with  an  extensive  table  of  the  properties  of  materials.  Illustrated  by 
several  engravings  and  wood-cuts.  Fifth  edition,  1860-1,  improved ; 
together  with  the  Experimental  Researches  on  the  strength  and  other 
properties  of  Cast  Iron ;  with  the  development  of  new  principles,  cal- 
culations deduced  from  them,  and  enquiries  applicable  to  rigid  and 
tenacious  bodies  generally,  by  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  F.R.S. ;  with  plates 
and  diagrams.  Second  edition,  1860-1.  The  work  complete  in  2  vols., 
bound  in  1  vol.,  price,  in  extra  cloth  boards,  16«.  The  second  portion 
of  the  work  containing  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  Experimental  Researches 
may  be  had  separately,  price  9«. 

113. 
POLE,  WILLIAM,  C.E.,  F.R.S.  , 

Tables  and  popular  explanations  of  the  Strength  of  Materials,  of  Wrought 
and  Cast  Iron  with  other  metals,  for  structural  purposes ;  developing 
in  a  systematic  form,  the  strengths,  bearings,  weights,  and  forms  of 
these  materials,  whether  used  as  girders  or  arches,  for  the  construction 
of  bridges  and  viaducts,  pubUc  buildings,  domestic  mansions,  private 
buildings,  columns  or  pillars,  bressummiers  for  warehouses,  shops, 
working  and  manufacturing  factories,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  The  whole  ren- 
dered of  easy  reference  for  architects,  builders,  civil  and  mechanical 
engineers,  mill-wrights,  iron-founders,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  To  be  published 
early  in  1861  in  crown  8vo,  bound  for  use. 

114. 
TEMPLE  CHURCH. 

The  Architectural  History  and  Architectural  Ornaments,  Embellishments,  and 
Painted  Glass,  of  the  Temple  Church,  London ;  consisting  of  30  very 
elaborately  drawn  engravings,  many  of  whfch  are  highly  coloured  and  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  <fec.,  in  the  best  style  of  art :  drawn  from  ad- 
measurements ;  and  with  descriptive  text.  In  large  4to,  neatly  half-bound 
and  lettered,  1^  1«.  A  few  copies  on  large  imperial  size^extso.  hfi]ii-Vk\s^^Qs^^ 
11.  Um.  U. 
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115. 
THAMES  TUNNEL. 

A  Memoir  of  the  several  Operations  and  the  Construction  of  the  Thames  Tun- 
nel,  from  Papers  by  the  late  Sir  Isakbard  Bbunel,  F.B.S.,  Civil  Engineer. 
Fart  I,  with  26  engravings  on  wood  and  copper,  in  cloth  boards,  4to,  15«. 

116. 
THOMAS,  LYNALL.  F.R.S.L. 

Bifled  Ordnance. — ^A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Application  of  the  Principle  of 
the  Eifle  to  Guns  and  Mortars  of  every  calibre ;  to  which  is  added  a  new 
Theory  of  the  Initial  Action  and  Force  of  FuLed  Gun-powder-plates. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  supplementary  addition.    Laige  8vo,  12«.  6^ 

117. 
TBANSACTIONS 

OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  In  4to,  comj^te,  cloth. 
Vol.  L,  with  engravings,  U.  10». ;  YoL  IL,  ditto,  IL  Ss, ;  VoL  TIT.,  ditto, 
21 12«.  6(2. 

118. 

OF  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  INSTITUTE  OF  MINING  ENGINEERS. 
Commencing  in  1852,  and  continued  to  1859 — 8  vols.,  numerous  engravings 
of  sections  of  Coal  Mines,  &c.,  large  folding  plates,  several  of  which  are 
coloured,  in  laige  8vo,  half-bound  in  calf,  priee  IL  Is,  per  volume. 

119. 
VITRUVIUS. 

The  Architecture  of  Marcus  Yitruvius  PoUio  in  10  books,  translated  from  the 
latin,  by  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  author  of  an  Encyclopaedia  of 
Architecture  and  other  works.  A  new  edition  revised  by  the  translator,  and 
with  additional  plates,  in  demy  12mo,  India  proof  plates  and  vignettes,  half- 
bound  in  morocco,  gilt  tops,  price  12«.    Only  25  printed  on  India  paper. 

120. 
WALKER'S,  THOMAS,  Architect. 

Account  of  the  Church  at  Stoke  Golding.    In  4to,  with  plates,  7$,  6d. 

121. 

WEALE'S 

Quarterly  Papers  on  Engineering,  Vol.  "VT.  (Parts  11  and  12  completing  the 
work).  Comprising,  "  On  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Application 
of  Water  Power."  By  R.  Mallett,  C.E.,  with  plates.  Experimente  on 
Locomotive  Engines.  By  MM.  Gouin  and  Le  Chatelieb,  C.E.'s,  with 
coloured  plates.  On  Naval  Arsenals.  On  the  Mode  of  Forming  Founda- 
tions under  water  and  on  bad  ground.  Plates.  On  the  Improvement  of 
the  River  Medway  and  of  the  Fort  and  Arsenal  of  Chatham.  On  the  Im- 
provement of  Portsmouth  Harbour.  An  Analysis  of  the  Cornish  Pumping. 
Plates.    On  Water  Wheels.    Plates,  IZ.  10«. 

*«*  Tbis  Tolmne  most  be  reqiiired  to  complete  May  sets  of  the  5  vols. 

122. 
WHITE'S,  THOMAS,  N.A. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Ship  Building.  Text  in  8vo,  cloth  boards,  and  plates  in 
atlas  folio,  in  cloth,  16s. 

123. 

WHICHCORD,  JOHN,  Architect. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  KENTISH  RAG  STONE  AS  A  BUILDING  MATE- 
RIAL.    In  8vo,  with  a  large  sectional  plate.  Is.  Qd* 

124. 
HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  COLLEGIATE  CHURCH  OF  ALL 
SAINTS,  MAIDSTONE.    4to,  coloured  plates,  in  half-morooco,  7«.  6d. 
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1-26. 
WICKSTEED,  THOMAS,  C.E. 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  INQUIRY  CONCERNING  THE  RELATIVE 
POWER  OF,  AND  USEFUL  EFFECT  PRODUCED  BY,  THE 
CORNISH  AND  BOULTON  &  WATT  PUMPING  ENGINES,  a^d 
Cylindrical  and  Waggon-Head  Boilers.    In  4to,  6«. 

126. 

FURTHER  ELUCIDATION  OF  THE  USEFUL  EFFECTS  OF  CORNISH 
PUMPING  ENGINES ;  showing  the  average  working  for  long  periods, 
&c.,  &c.,  (fee.    In  8vo,  1«. 

127. 

THE  ELABORATELY  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  CORNISH 
AND  BOULTON  &  WATT  ENGINES  erected  at  the  East  London  Water 
Works,  Old  Ford.  Eight  large  atlas  folio  very  fine  line  engravings  by 
GiADwiN,  from  elaborate  drawings  made  expressly  by  Mr.  Wicksteed; 
folio,  together  with  a  4to  explanation  of  the  plates,  containing  an  en- 
graving, by  LowRY,  of  Harvey  and  West's  patent  pump-valve,  with 
specification,  22.  28, 

COBNISH  ENGINE. 
1.  Side   elevation    of    the    engine,    pnmp,    and 
stand  pipe,  with  longitudinal  section  of  the 


engine-house 

2.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  engine,  &c.,  on 
an  enlarged  scale 

8.  Flan  of  the  hoiler-houae  and  four  cylindrical 
boilers,  two  of  which,  together  with  the 
warming  tube,  are  shown  in  section.  Flan 
of  the  engine-house  and  engine,  with  pump 
and  stand  pipe.    Longitudinal  section  of  the 


cataract  for  opening  the  equHibrinm  valve. 
£levation  of  ditto  for  opening  the  ezhaoBtioiii 
and  steam  valyes 
Front  elevation  of  the  face  of  the  boilers,  a 
cross  section  of  the  fonr  boOen  and  tiie 
warming  tube,  showing  Uie  side  and  bottom 
flues,  the  bridge,  fire-bars,  and  descending 
flues  to  bottom  flue.  Longitudinal  section  of 
one  boiler  and  bottom  flue,  showing  the  end 
and  main  flues  in  cross  section,  Ac. 


BOULTON  AND  "WATT  ENGINE. 
1.  General  elevation  of  the  engine,  main  pump,    1  ingthe  grates  and  seating  of  one  boileir  iuid 

air  vessel,  &c.,  with  longitudinal  section  of    |  section  and  of  another  through  the  the  internal 


flue.  Flan  of  the  engine-house  and  engine, 
with  pump,  air  vessel,  &c. 
4.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  boiler-house  and 
one  boiler.  Transverse  section  of  the  boiler- 
house,  with  transverse  section  of  one  boiler 
and  front  elevation  of  the  face  of  the  otiiier 
with  Stanley's  fire-feeder. 


the  engine-house  and  well.  Elevation  of  the 
cylinder,  air  pump,  and  condenser,  with  trans- 
verse section  of  the  engine-house  through  the 
cold  water  cistern. 

2.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  engine-house  and 
engine,  main  pump,  air  vessel,  Ac.,  to  an 
enlarged  scale. 

8.  Flan  of  the  boiler-house  and  two  boilers,  show- 

128. 
WILLIAMS,  C.  WYE,  Esq.,  M.  Inst.,  C.E. 

THE  COMBUSTION  OF  COAL  AND  THE   PREVENTION  OF  SMOKE, 

chemically  and  practically  considered,  with  numerous  wood-cuts.     See 
Rudimentary  Series. 

129. 
PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  PREVENTION  OF  THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE, 
with  a  fine  portrait  of  the  Author.    Imperial  Svo,  2«.  M. 

130. 
WILLIS,  REV.  PROFESSOR,  M.A. 

A  system  of  Apparatus  for  the  use  of  Lecturers  and  Experimenters  in  Me- 
chanical PMlosophy.    With  3  plates,  containing  51  figures,  4to,  6«. 

WILME'S  MANUALS  131. 

A  MANUAL  OF'  WRITING  AND  PRINTING  CHARACTERS,  both  ancient 
and  modem.  By  B.  P.  Welme,  C.E.,  &c.  In  4to,  bound  in  cloth,  illns- 
trated  with  26  large  plates  and  1 7  wood-cuts,  12«. 

139. 
A    HANDBOOK   FOR    MAPPING,    ENGINEERING,   AND    ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAWING.    By  the  same. 
Maps  and  Plans.    In  4to,  plates  coloured,  half-bound  morocco,  2Z. 

WOOLWICH.  133. 

Co  urse  of  Mathematics.  3  vols.,  large  Svo,  3Z.  This  course  is  essential  to  all 
Students  destined  for  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich. 

134. 
YULE,  MAJOR-GENERAL. 

On  Breakwaters  and  Buoys  of  Vertical  Floats,  8vo,  1«. 
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French  and  German. 

135. 
ARCHITECTURE  SUISSE, 

Ou  Choix  de  Maisons  Rustiques  des  Alpes  du  Canton  de  Berne,  par  Graffenmed 
at  Sturleb,  Architectes.  Large  folio,  32  plates,  some  coloured,  and  12 
wood-cuts,  50  francs.    BerMy  1844.    22.  10«. 

id6. 

BAUERNFEIND,  CARL  MAX., 

.  VORLEGEBIATTER  ZUR  BBUCKENBAU  KUNDE,  mit  erlautemdem 
Texte.  Small  folio,  52  most  interesting  and  explanatory  plates  of  Public 
Works,  Bridges,  Iron  Works,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  very  neatly  half-bound  in  morocco, 
11.  lOL    Munchen. 

137. 

BYSANTINISCHE  CAPITAELER 

Aus  Verschiedenen  Kirchen,  Deutschlands,  Franckreichs,  imd  Englfmds  fur 
Architectenu,  Technische  Schulen.  Large  folio,  36  plates  of  Byzantine 
capitals.    Munchen,    128. 

138 

CALLIAT,  VICTOR,  Arcli^ 

ParallSle  des  Maisons  de  Paris,  constraites  depuis  1830  jusqu*&  nos  jours. 
Second  edition,  126  plates,  large  folio,  best  Paris  edition,  lOO/".,  printed  on 
fine  paper,  half-cloth  boards,  4^  4«.    1857. 

139. 
CANfiTO,  F. 

Sainte-Mari6  d'Auch.    Atlas  Monographique  de  cette  Cath^drale.    Large  folio, 
60  francs,  60  plates,  and  several  vignettes,  21.  88. 
The  Plates  consiBt  prindpally  of  outline  drawiaga  of  fhe  Painted  Glass  Whidows  in  this  CathedraL 

140. 

OASTERMAN,  A. 

PARALLfeLE  des  MAISONS  de  BRUXELLES  et  des  PRINCIPALES  VILLES 
de  la  BELGIQUE,  construites  depuis  1830  jusqu'^  nos  jours,  repr^sent^s 
en  plans,  614vations,  coupes  et  details  int^rieurs  et  ext^rieurs.  120  plates, 
elegant  in  half-morocco  extra,  interleaved,  Paris,  61.  168.  6(2. 

141. 
DEGEN,  L. 

LES  CONSTRUCTIONS  EN  BRIQUES,  composes  et  pubU^es.  8  livraisons. 
Small  folio,  48  plates  of  edifices  composed  of  singularly  beautiful  brickwork, 
plates  principally  coloured  in  imitation  of  the  colour  of  the  bricks  used. 
Text  in  German.    Published  by  Ravizza,  in  Munich,  1858.    11.  l8. 

142. 

LES  CONSTRUCTIONS  ORNAMENTALES  EN  BOIS,  composSes  et  pubUdes. 
8  livraisons.  Small  folio,  48  plates  of  houses,  parts  of  houses,  details  of 
all  kinds  of  singularly  beautiful  woodwork,  coloured  plates  in  imitation  of 
the  objects  given.  Published  at  Munich,  1858,  by  Ravizza.  Text  in 
German.     12.  Is. 

*0*  These  ittctnresqae  examples  exist  in  Bavaxia  and  Austria. 

143. 
GAERTNER,  F.  V. 

The  splendid  works  of  M.  Gaertner  of  Munich,  drawn  to  a  very  large  size, 
consisting  of  the  library  in  plans,  elevations,  interiors,  details,  and  sections, 
and  coloured  ornaments.  The  church,  with  details,  ornaments,  &c.,  in  8 
very  large  folio  parts,  35  fine  plates,  11.  lis.  6d.    Munchen. 

The  plates  consist  of  the  splendid  edifice  of  the  Ldhrary  at  Munich.  Part  I.  in  plans,  machinery  for 
ventilation,  interior  parts,  consisting  of  doors  and  windows,  with  sections.  Exterior  elevations  and 
sections,  terrace,  &c  Part  II.  Longitudinal  section,  other  sections  and  details,  decorations  coloured  in 
fao-BimJle,  and  the  splendid  staircase.  Part  III.  The  Ludwig's  Eirche,  plan,  view,  eleyation,  parts,  and 
interior  view. 


FRENCH  AND  GERMAN   WORKS  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 
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144. 
KALLENBACH,  C.  C. 

Chronologie  der  Deutsch-Mittelalterlichen  Baukunst,  small  folio,  86  fine  plates 
of  the  Architecture,  ornament,  and  detail  of  the  houses  and  churches  of 
Germany  during  the  middle  age,  very  neatly  half- bound  in  morocco, 
21,  12«,  Qd,     Munclien.    Fine  Work. 

*«*  This  work  describes  the  domestic  and  ecclesiastical  'architectnre  of  the  periods  of  the  years 
700—800—1040—1050—1100—1107—1120—1180—1150—1155—1160—1170 — 1175 — 1190 — 1200—1280— 
1800 — 1850 — ^1400  and  1450 ;  and  consists  of  illustrations  of  the  early  Basilioan  churches  in  plan  and 
stmctare,  monastic  houses  of  the  same  period,  detailed  ornament  and  capitals ;  St.  Ursula  at  Kiiln, 
Gologne-Earche  Paulinselle  Thiiringen  der  Ghor  der  Kloster-Kirchen  Rutne  anf  dem  Petersberge,  bei 
Halle,  1120— 1180;  Die  Ostseite  der  Kirche  St.  Gereon  zu  Ciiln  1150;  St.  Martin  in  Coin  Die  Dom 
Kirche  zu  Wormis  1170—1200 ;  zu  Kloster  bei  Numberg  1200—1245 ;  Gath6drale  zu  Halberstadt  1200— 
1215 ;  Die  Eirchen  zu  Gelnhausen  1210—1220 ;  Dom  Kirche  zu  Magdeburg  1210—1220 ;  and  many 
others  equally  early  and  interesting. 

146. 
KLENZE,  LEO  VON, 

Sammlung  Arthitectonischer  Entwurfe,  fiir  die  Ausfuhrung  bestimmt  oder 
wfrklich  ausgefuhrt.  The  works  of  the  great  master  Klenzie  of  Munich, 
in  5  parts,  very  large  folio,  50  plates  of  elevations,  plans,  sections,  details, 
and  ornaments  of  his  public  and  private  buildings  executed  in  Munich  and 
St.  Petersburg,  published  in  MUnichf  21.  28. 


Gltptothkk 


PiMAKOTHXX 


PAI.A8T  DES  HEBZ0O8  MaX  YoN  BaYBBN 
BlBKENVELD  DBN  PANTECHXIOON  . 


Plate    1.    Plan. 

2.    Front  elevation  and  section. 
8.    Sections  showing  arrangements. 
4.    Details. 
6.    Ditto  to  a  larger  scale. 

6.  Exterior  view. 

7.  Ornamental  detail. 

8.  Ditto. 

9, 10.    Interior  view. 

1, 2.    Plans. 

8.    Sections. 

4.    Details. 

6.    Exterior  view  in  outline. 

6—11.    Ornamental  detail,  ceilings,  &o, 

1.  Plans. 

2.  Elevation  and  section. 
8, 4,  5.    Ceilings,  ornaments  of  compartments. 

6.  Plans. 

7.  Elevation. 

8.  Section. 

9.  Elevation. 
10.  Elevations. 


CoiiUKM 11, 12, 18.    View  and  details  of  column. 

Bazab         ....  ....  14.    Elevation  and  detidL 

Odbonplatz      ........  15. 

wat«hat>t<a  .•..•••..^» 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 


Views. 

Plans. 

View  and  section. 

Longitudinal  sections. 

Details. 

Ornaments  and  formation. 
6,  7.    Picturesque  views. 
8.    Interior  view. 
9, 10.    Details  and  ornament. 

11.  Sections  or  profiles. 

12.  Boof. 


MUSZTTM  IN  St.  Pbtebbbubg  . 


Splendidly  bound  copy  4Z.  4«. 


1,  2.    Flans. 

8,  6.    The  several  elevations. 
7, 8.    Sectional  parts. 

9.  Longitudinal  section. 

10.  Door  and  details. 

11.  Interior  view. 

12.  Ornamental  entrance. 


146. 


PETIT,  VICTOK. 

CHATEAUX  DE  FRANCE.  Architecture  Pittoresque,  ou  Monuments  def 
quinzi^me  et  seizi^me  si^cles.  Upwards  of  100  plates,  large  4to.  Paris, 
21.  128.  Qd. 

*«*    This  is  a  very  pleasing  work  of  the  andent  Castellated  Besidenoes  of  fiie  NohHity  and  (Gentry  of 
Franoe,  so  very  different  in  form  and  ohanoter  to  those  existing  in  England. 


26  JOHN  WEALE's  CATALOGTTE  of  books  fob  1881. 

147. 

CHATEAUX  DE  LA  VALU&E  DE  LA  LOIRE,  DES  XV,  XVI,  ET  COM- 
MENCEMENT DU  XVII  SIECLE.  Livraisons  1  a  18,  very  finely  executed 
plates,  large  imperial  folio,  5^  8«.    Paris,  1857 — 60. 

*4,*    Tbis  is  nnqaestionablj  the  most  onrious  and  one  of  the  finest  works  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the 
ancient  Baronial  and  Manorial  Besidences  of  the  early  days  of  Monarchial  France. 

148. 
BECUEIL  DE  SCULPTURES  GOTHIQUE, 

Dessin^es  et  granges  k  I'eau  forte  d'api^s  les  plus  beaux  monuments  constmits 
en  France  depuis  le  onzi^me  jusqu'au  quinzi^me  si^cle,  par  Adams,  Inspecteur 
des  travaux  de  la  Sainte  ChapeUe.    4to,  96  plates,  Paris,  1856.     72/.  21.  lOs. 

149. 
RAM^E.  HISTOIRE  G^NERALE  DE  KARCHITECTURE. 

L'Histoire  g^n^rale  de  TArchitecture,  par  Daniel  Rambe,  forme  2  vol.  grand  in 
8vo,  publics  en  8  fascicules.  L'ouvrage  est  om6  de  700  vignettes  sur  bois : 
Plans,  Coupes,  Elevations  et  Details  des  principaux  Monuments  dn  Monde 
tant  anciens  que  modemes ;  Pyramides  et  Temples  de  I'^gypte  et  de  la 
Babylonie ;  Palais  d'Assyrie ;  Temples  et  Tombeaux  de  I'Asie-Mineure ; 
Temples  de  la  Gr^ce  et  de  Rome ;  Monuments  dn  Moyen  Age,  de  la  Renais- 
sance et  des  Temps  Modemes;  Cartes g^ograpbiques d'ensemble et  partiales; 
Plans  topograpbiques  de  Villes  avec  leurs  Environs,  etc.,  etc.  II  contient 
en  outre  une  BibUograpbie  de  plus  de  mille  Ouvrages  dans  les  diverges 
langues  anciennes  et  modemes,  offrant  de  precieux  documents  H  con  suiter. 
L'Histoire  g^n6rale  de  I'Arcbitecture,  qui  donne  la  quintessence  de  plus  de  50 
volumes  in  folio,  s'adresse  aux  bistoriens  comme  aux  artistes,  aux  gens  du 
monde  comme  aux  arcb^ologues ;  aux  voyageurs,  elle  sevira  de  guide  s^re; 
les  architectes  y  trouveront  I'Histoire  complete  et  d^taiU^e  de  leur  art.  Ce 
livre  est  pour  ainsi  dire  une  Histoire  universeUe  indiquant  I'ensemble  et  la 
marcbe  de  la  civilization  bumaine,  depuis  les  temps  antiques  jusqu'4  nos 
jours.  Le  prix  des  deux  volumes  est  de  32  fr.  Le  piix  de  cbaque  fascicule 
est  de  4  fr.    3  parts  are  pubUsbed,  price  10s.  6(2. 

150. 
VIOLET-LE-DUC.    DICTIONNAIRE  RAISONNfi 

De  I'Arcbitecture  Francjaise  du  quinzi^me  au  seizieme  si^cle.  5  vols.,  large  8vo, 
numerous  fine  woodcuts,  half-morocco,  Paris,  1854-8. 


Italian. 

151. 
BADIA  D'  ALTACOMBA. 

Stona  e  Descrizione  della  Antico  Sepolcbro  del  Reali  di  Savola,  fondita  da 
Amedio  III.  rinnovata  da  Caklo  I^lice  e  Maria  Christina.  2  vols.,  extra 
imperial  folio.  Tbe  Text  in  one  vol.,  beautifully  ornamented  by  designed 
and  engraved  borders,  and  witb  vignettes.  Tbe  plates  (in  one  vol.),  55  in 
number,  (exquisitely  drawn  by  Cav.  Melano,  G.  Durelli,  Cav.  B.  Cacciotori, 
G.  Serangeli,  Cav.  A.  Lebouveur,  Albertoni,  A.  de  Savigliano,  very  finely 
engraved  in  outline,  by  S.  Pianazza,  Domenica  Brusa,  Angelo  Brusa, 
Mannelli,  F.  Capsina,  Carlo  Trezzi,  <fec.  With  a  very  fine  engraved  frontis- 
piece, 2  vols.,  half-bound.  Torino,  1844,  1843,  150/.  unbound.  Price 
6Z.  168.  6d. 

152. 
BELLE  ARTI, 

II  Palazzo  Ducale  di  Venezia,  lUustrato  da  Francesco  Zanotto.  79  livraisons 
in  large  4to,  200  engravings,     Venezia,  1846 — 1868,  8Z.  18«.  6d. 

L'Opera  sarsl  compresa  in  tre  voluini  in  4to  massimo,  subdivisi  in  79  fasdcoH,  e 
5  di  aggionta,  co'  ritratti  e  le  vite  de'  Dogi. 
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153. 
CANOVA. 

Le  Tombe  ed  i  Monumenti  Illustri  d'ltalia.  2  vols.,  large  4to,  62  very  neatly 
engraved  outline  plates,  1/.  58.    Milano, 

164. 
CAVALIERI  SAN-BERTOLO  (NICOLA) 

ISTITUZIONI  DI  AKCHITETTUEA  STATICA  E  IDRAULICA.  3  vols, 
4to,  67  elaborate  plates,  12.  XQs,    Mantova. 

166. 
CICOGNARA  COUNT. 

Le  Fabriche  e  i  Monumenti  Cospicui  di  Yenezia,  illustrati  da  L.  Cicognara,  da  A. 
Diedo,  e  da  G.  A.  Selva,  edizione  con  copiose  note  ed  aggiunte  di  Francesco 
Zanotto,  arricohita  di  nuove  tavole  e  della  Yersione  Francese.  2  vols., 
imperial  folio,  in  parts  of  8  divisions,  &c.,  new  and  much  improved  edition, 
comprising  259  plates  of  the  Public  Buildings  of  Yenice,  plans,  elevations, 
sections,  and  details,  8Z.  18«.  6d.  Yenezia  nello  stab.  naz.  di  G.  Antonelli 
^  a  spese  degli  edit.  G.  Antonelli  e  Luciano  Basadonna,  1858.  The  elaborately 
descriptive  text  is  in  French  and  Italian,  beautifully  printed. 

Copies  elegantly  half-bound  in  morocco,  extra  gilt,  library  copy  and  interleaved, 
121.  12«.     Venezia,  1858. 

166. 
FABRICHE  PIU  COSPICUE 

CIYILI  ECCLESIASTICHE  E  MILITARI  DI  MICHELI  SAN  MICHELX 
disegnate  ed  incise  da  Ronzani  Francesco  e  L.  Girolamo.  Large  folio, 
portrait,  and  147  plates,  consisting  of  subjects  of  public  buildings,  executed 
at  Yerona,  plans,  elevations,  sections,  details,  and  ornaments,  with  some 
executed  works  at  Yenice,  &c.,  42.  4s. 

167. 

FABRICHE. 

E  DISEGNI  D'ANTONIO  DIEDO,  NOBILE  YENETO.  Large  folio,  con- 
taining a  profusion  of  plates  of  the  palaces,  theatres,  hotel  de  villes,  and 
other  public  buildings  in  several  parts  of  Italy.  Elegantly  half-bound 
in  red  morocco,  extra,  gilt  and  interleaved,  61,  68.     Venezia. 

168. 

GALLERIA  DI  TORINO,  (LA  REALE) 

Illustrata  da  B.  d'AzsoLio,  Memb.  dell'  Accad.,  Ssc,  &c.,  &c.,  36  livraisons. 
Price  12Z.  12«. 

Copies,  Indian  proofs,  18Z.  18«. 

%*  Bound  Copies  in  elegant  haU-moroooo  binding,  Indift  proof,  241. 

169. 
GAUTHIER,  M.P.,  Architecte. 

Les  PLUS  BEAUX  EDIFICES  de  la  YILLE  de  GENES  at  des  sea 
ENVIRONS.  2  vols,  folio,  complete,  177  plates  of  outline  elevations,  plans, 
interiors,  details,  (fee,  first  impression,  150  francs,  half-bound,  6i.  6».  jParU, 
1830-2. 

160. 
GRANDJEAN  de  MONTIGNY  et  A.  FAMIN. 

ARCHITECTUKE  TOSGANE,  ou  palais,  maisons,  et  autres  Edifices,  de  la 
Toscane.  Folio,  109  plates  of  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  details,  22. 8f . 
Paris,  1816. 


28  JOHN  whale's  catalogue  of  books  for  isett. 


161. 
KIER,  G. 

VENEZIA  MONUMENTALE  PITTORESCA.  Oblong  foHo,  containing  a 
profusion  of  picturesque  views  of  palaces  and  public  buildings  and  scenes 
of  Venice,  executed  in  tinted  lithography,  with  full  descriptions  attached  to 
each.    Elegant  in  half  extra  morocco,  interleaved,  4Z.  14^.  Qd,     Venezia. 

162. 
LETAROUILLY,  P. 

Edifices  de  Borne  Modeme.  Large  folio,  61  liyraisons  or  3  vols.,  with  3  vols,  of 
text  in  4to.  ISl,  IBs,    ParU,  1826-65. 

163. 
MICHELA,  IGNAZIO. 

DESCRIZIONE  e  DISEGNI  del  PALAZZO  dei  MAGISTRATI  SUPREMI 
di  TORINO,  fine  plates  of  the  New  Palace  of  Justice,  Senate  House,  &c., 
plans,  elevations,  sections,  doors,  &c.,  details  of  the  several  parts,  11,  1<. 
Torino. 

164, 
REYNAUD,  L. 

Trattato  di  Architettura,  contenente  nozoini  generali  sui  Principii  della  Constru- 
zione  e  sulla  storia  dell'  Arti,  con  annot.  per  cura  di  Lorenzo  UrbanL  Large 
folio,  94  plates,  bound  in  extra  half-morocco,  gilt  and  interleaved.  Price 
6i.  10«.     Venezia,  1867. 

This  is  an  elaborstelj  constructive  work  of  all  kinds  of  boildlngs,  particnlarly  In  reference  to  Italian 
ejcamples,  together  with  an  account  of  the  experiments  of  all  kinds  of  building,  principally  in  Italy. 

165 
VENEZIA 

E  le  sue  Lagune.  4  imperial  bulky  8vo.  volumes,  printed  and  published  under 
authority,  and  treats  of  the  early  foundation  of  Venice  and  establishment  as 
a  kingdom,  its  wealth  and  commerce,  and  its  once  great  political  position, 
with  plates,  3^  Ss.     Venezia,  1847. 

166. 
Copies  elegantly  bound  and  gilt,  4Z.  14s,  6d.    Ibid,,  1847. 


OBNAMENTATION,  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian  Examples. 

167. 
ACCADEMIA  DI  BELLI  ARTI. 

Opere  dei  Griandi  Concorsi  Premiate  dall'  I.  E.  Accademia  di  Belli  Arti,  in 
Milano,  e  pubUcate,  per  cura  dell'  Architetto,  G.  Aluisetti — per  la  Classi 
di  Omano— -per  le  Classi  di  Architettura,  figura  ed  Ornato.  In  2  large  folio 
volumes,  numerously  and  elaborately  drawn  plates,  very  well  executed  in 
outline,  altogether  a  very  fine  work.  Incomplete  copies  are  those  that  are 
sold  principally  in  the  large  cities  in  Italy.  These  copies  are  purchases 
•  made  in  Italy,  and  brought  to  England  by  myself,  and  are  guaranteed  as 
perfect  as  far  as  published.  Very  elegantly  half-bound  in  morocco,  extra 
gut  and  interleaved,  122. 12«.     Milano,  1825-29. 


ENGLISH,  FBENCH,  GERMAN,  AND  ITALIAN  ORNAMENTATION. 
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168 
ALBERTOLLI,  G. 

Alcune  Decorazioni  di  Nobili  Sale  ed  Altri  Omamenti.  Atlas  folio,  very  fine 
impressions,  complete  in  3  parts,  Colombus  folio,  SI,  ISs,  6d.  Milano, 
1787,  1824,  1838. 

Elegantly  half-bound  in  extra  morocco  and  interleaved,  61.  15a.  6d. 

The  plates  of  Albertolli's  Ornaments  principally  consist  of-^ 

Past  I. 


1.  n  presente  omato  e  presao  dall'  antioo  e  aQche 

nel  cinque  cento,  &c. 

2.  Metk  dell'  ornato  del  Volto  ese^tiito  di  stucco 

del  camere,  &c, 
8.  DJUnost.    in  grande  de  profile    della   oomici, 

&o.,  osia  quarta  parte  del  braccio,  Milanese, 

&o. 
4.  Quarta  parte  dell'  omato  del  Volto  esequito  di 

stucco  in  unadelle  camera  daletto  delle  loro 

in  Milano. 
6.  Dimost.  in  grande  de'  proflli  delle  comioi,  &o. 

6.  Dell'   omato   dell  Volto  eseq.  di  stucco  nel 

caborretto  nobile  delle,  Ac.,  in  Milano. 

7.  Dimost.  in  grande  de'  proflli  delle  comioi,  &c., 

ditto. 

8.  Altre  parti  in  ditto,  ditto. 


9.  Metk  del  Volto   eseq.  di   stucco,   in   ditto, 
ditto. 

10.  Dimost.  in  comici,  ditto,  ditto. 

11.  Metk  dell'  omato  del  Volto,  &c.,  nella  Villa  di 

Monza. 

12.  Dimost.  in  comici,  Ac.,  ditto. 
18.  Parte  del  grottesco,  &c. 

14.  Omato  del  Volta,  &c, 

15.  Dimost.  in  grande,  &o. 

16.  Omato  del  Volta,  &c. 

17.  Dimost.  in  grande,  &o. 

18.  Metk  dell'  omato  d'un  Volta  di  camera,  ^. 

19.  Girandolo  di  questa  stessa  grand,  &o. 

20.  Girandolo  della  esq.  grand.,  &c.,  in  bronzo, 

21.  22.  Belle  Arti— Scenze. 
28,  24.  Musica-'Pastorale. 


Pabt  II. 


1.  Spaccato  per  il  lungo  dolla  Sala  de  pransi, 

della  Reale  Villa  de  Monza,  &c. 

2.  Stipite  con  pamp,  dimost.  nella  metit,  proflli 

delle  oomici,  &c. 
8.  Met^i  dell'  omamento,  &c.,  Villa  di  Monza. 

4.  Proflli  delle  comici,  &c.,  ditto. 

5.  Omamento  de'  Porta,  &c.,  ditto. 

6.  Due  sedie  in  forma  de'  Tripode,  ^.,  ditto. 

7.  Cammino   e    camminiera,    ^.,   Palazzo   de' 

Corte,  in  Milano. 

8.  Girandolo  in  bronzo,  &c. 

9.  Omamento  di  Porta,  &c. 

10.  Cammino  di  Carrara,  &o. 

11.  Capello  Corintio  di  Golonna,  &o. 


12.  Ditto  Pilastro,  &o. 

18.  Metk  dell'  omato  del  Volto,  &o. 

14.  Proflli  delle  oomici,  ^. 

Candelabro  in  grande  cbe   fa  I'omamento, 

&e. 
Metk  dell'  omamento,  Ac.,  del  Palazzo   di 
Belg.  d'Este,  &o. 

17.  Omamento  di  un  alare  disig.  ditto,  ditto. 

18.  Facciata  e  flanco  di  un  faldistorio,  ditto,  &o. 
Candelliero  eseq.  di  metallo,  &o. 
Umetta  per  un  Cav.  Cremonese,  &o. 
Terrina,  disig.,  ditto,  ditto. 
Saliera  e  Piatto  coperto,  ditto,  ditto. 
Fregio  omato,  &c. 


15. 
16. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 


Pabt  III. 


Fregi  trovati  negli  scavi  del  Foro  Trajano  con 
altri  esistenti  in  Roma,  in  diyersi  citta 
d'ltalia  ed  in  Atene. 


1  to  28  Elaborate  plates  of  friezes  from  Rom«, 
Naples,  Genoa,  Verona,  Milan,  Venice,  &o. 
The  work  complete  makes  75  elaborately 
engraved  plates. 


169. 
Part  III.  very  frequently  required  to  make  up  sets.    To  be  had  separately,  11,  Ss, 


170. 
HOFFMAN,  ET  KELLERHOVEN. 

Becueil  de  Dessins  relatifs  k  I'Art  de  la  Decoration  chez  tous  les  peuples  et  aux 
plus  belles  epoques  de  leur  civilisation,  &c.,  destines  k  servir  de  motifs  et 
de  mat6riaux  aux  peintres,  d^corateurs,  peintres  sur  verre,  et  aux  dessinateurs 
de  fabriques.  2  vols.,  folio,  80  plates  of  he  most  exquisite  kind  in  colours, 
far  superior  to  any  existing  work  of  the  present  day.  Just  published  at  a 
great  price  in  Paris.     71,  10«. 

CONTENTS   OF  PLATES. 


VOL.  I. 


1.  Peintare  sur  bois  (Soisse),  ^manx  (Allemagne), 

peintnre   de    manasciit,    etoffe    (Flandre), 

Itoffe  (Allemagne). 
Detail  des  omements  de  Perse. 
Peintnre  de   mannscrit,  Etoffe  de  vStement, 

6mail  snr  cnive  (Italie),  Etoffe  de  vetement 

(peintare  Allemande). 
Tapis  de  teintore  Fran^aise. 
Peintnre  (Angleterre),  15me.  siSde,  teintore 

en  coir  (France),  peintare  (France),  fonde  de 

tableau  (Flandx«). 


2. 
8. 


4. 
5. 


6. 


Cachet  da  Roi  de  Perse,  detail  des  omements 

da  Prince  Abbas-Mirza. 
7.  Etoffe  de  vetement  (Allemagne,)  Etoffe  de  tapis 

(do.) 
Peintare  morale  antique    (GrSce),    peintare 

morale  (Italie),  mosidque  Arabe  (Espagne), 

mosaique  Bomaine,  peintare  Arabe. 
Etoff;  de  vetement,  peintare  de  manosorit, 

peintnre  sor  verre — tmail  toos  (Allemagne). 

10.  Anoien  tapis  de  teintore  Tore. 

11.  Peintare  but  verre  (Allemagne). 


8. 


9. 


80 
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Contents  of  Plates  continued — 

15.  Pdntnre  snr  verre  (Allemagne). 
18.  Coin  reiMUBses  (France), 

17me.  et  18me.  si^ele. 
14.  Etoffes  (France) 

16.  Tapisaerie  (Chine) 

16.  Broderiea  (France) 

17.  Peintores  (Allemagne) 

18.  Etoffe  (France) 

19.  Broderiea  (France) 
90.  Tapisserie  (Chine) 

1.  Etoffe  (France) 


ITme.  et  18me. 

15me. 
17me.  et  18me. 
lime,  et  15me. 
17me.  et  18me. 
17me.  et  18me. 

15me. 

18me. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


a.  Etoffe  (France) 

8.  Do.         do. 

4.  Do.         do. 

6.  Guir  repoosae  (France) 

6.  Etoffe  (France) 

7.  Do.         do. 

8.  Tapiaaerie  (Chine) 

9.  Peiatores  (Allemagne) 

10.  Etoffe  (France) 

11.  Do.         do. 

12.  Do.    (Torque) 
18.  Do.    (France) 


ITme.  ai^Ia. 

ISme.  do. 

IBme.  do. 

ITme.  et  18me.  do. 

Ifime.  do. 

17me.  do. 

15me.  do. 

l&ne.  do. 

ITme.  et  ISme.  do. 

18ine.  do. 

17me.  do. 

17me.  do. 


VOL.11. 


U.  Coira  reponaa^a  (France) 

ITme.  et  18me. 
S2.  Etoffea  (Allemagne)  lime. 

28.  Do.        (France)  18me. 

94.  Do.  do.  18me. 

96.  Peintorea  (Espagne,  Italic,  Allemagne) 

l&ne. 


ITme.  et  18me. 
18me. 


96.  Etoffea  (France) 

9T.  Do.         do. 

98.  Peintorea  (Perae)  18me. 

14.  Fajence      do.  16me. 

15.  Etoffe  (France)  18me. 

16.  Do.    (Torque)  16me. 

17.  Fayence  (Kotayah)  ISme. 

18.  Etoffe  (France)  18me. 

19.  Peintore  (Perae)  18me. 
90.  Do.        (France)  18me. 

21.  Fayence  (Perse)  16me. 

22.  Etoffe,  peinte  (Chine)  17me. 

98.  Fayence  (Domas)  15me. 

94.  Etoffe  (France)  18me. 

95.  Peintore  (Perae)  ISme. 

96.  Peintores  (Allemagne)  14me.  et  15me. 

97.  Etoffe  (Italie)  16me. 

99.  Do.  (France)  ISme. 
80.  Do.  do.  17me.  et.  18me. 
8L  Do.      do.  18me. 


allele, 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


ITme.  aiSole. 
do. 


82.  Tapisserie  (France) 

88.  Peintnrea,  imanx,  et  etoffea. 

12me.  et  16me. 
84.  Coira  repooss^s  (France) 

17me.  et.  ISme.  do. 

86.  Broderiea  (France)         17me.  et  ISme.  do. 
86.  Tapiaseiies  (Perae  et  Torqoie) 

17me.  et  l&ne.  do> 

28.  Etoffe  en  aoie  et  argent  (France)n.8me.  do. 
28.  Etoffe  en  aoie  aveo  broderiea  (Chine) 

17me.  do. 

80.  Etoffe  en  aoie,  or,  et  argent  (France) 

16me.  do* 

81.  Broderie  en  aoie  omSe  de  pierreries 

(Hollande)  ISme.  do. 

82.  Fayence  (Alg^rie  et  Italie)  17me.  do. 
88.  Etoffe  en  aoie  (France)                 ITme.  do. 

84.  Do.        do.         do.  16me.  do. 

85.  Broderie  en  aoie  et  or  (France)    16me.  do. 

86.  Etoffe  en  sole  (France)  17me.  do. 

87.  Do.        do.         do.  ISme.  do. 

88.  Do.        do.      (Allemagne) 

14me.  et  15me.  do. 

89.  Scolptmre  snr  bois  (Egypte)  12me.  do. 
40.  Do.  do.  do.  12me.  do. 
40.  Do.  do.  (France)  18me.  do. 
42.  Carrelage  (Allemagne)                  15me.  do. 


*«*  In  the  whole  80  platea,  of  which  41  are  very  highly  coloored. 

This  work  is  of  the  richest  kind,  and  is  particolarly  osefol  for  the  decorations  of  houses,  to  decorative 
and  ornamental  Paintera,  Architects,  Boildera,  patterns  for  manofactorea  in  Silk,  Cotton,  Paper,  and  for 
Foxnitore. 

171. 
HOPE,  ALEXANDER  J.  BERESFORD,  Esq. 

Abbildungen  der  Glasgemalde  in  der  Salvator-Eirche  zu  Kilndown  in  der  Graff- 
chaft  Kent,  in  der  Koniglichen  Glasmalem-Anstalt  in  Munchen  gefertigt 
auf  Bestellung  Sr.  Hochwohlgeboren  des  Herm  A.  J.  Hope,  M.  des  P., 
heransgegeben  von  Franz  Eggert  maler  bei  der  Kgl.  Glasmalerei  in  Mun- 
chen. Copies  of  paintings  on  glass  in  Christ  Church,  Kilndown,  in  the 
County  of  Kent,  executed  in  the  Royal  Establishment  for  Painting  on 
Glass,  Munich,  by  order  of  Alexander  J.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  pub- 
lished by  F.  Eggert,  Painter  on  Glass,  Munchen^  price  IL  Is.  The  work 
contains  1  sheet  with  the  dedication  to  A.  J.  B.  Hope,  Esq.,  and  14 
windows ;  in  the  whole  fifteen,  beautifiilly  engraved  and  carefidly  coloured. 
The  fifteen  numbers  give : — 

1.  Dedication.  6.  St.  Aogostos. 

2.  St.  Carolos.  7.  —  Paolos. 
8.  —  EdwardoB                                      8.  —  Maria. 

9-  —  Petros. 
10.  —  Albanos. 


4.  — 
6. — 


Beda. 
David. 


11.  St.  Cyprianoa. 

12.  —  Ambroaiaa. 
18.  —  Hieronymoa 
14.  —  Aogostinos. 
16.  —  Gregorioa. 


172. 


JULIENNE,  E. 

Industria  Artistica  o  Baccolto  di  Composizioni  e  Decorazinoi  Omamentali,  come 
suppellettili,  tappezzerie,  armature,  cristalli,  sofl&tti,  comici,  lampade, 
bronzi,  ec,  ec,  ec,  in  40  fascicoli.  L.  2.50  al  fascicolo.  L.  100.  40 livraisons, 
in  large  folio,  80  plates,  containing  a  profusion  of  rich  Italian  and  other 
oniaments.  Elegant,  in  half-morocco,  gilt,  and  interleaved,  61.  Qs,  Venezia. 
1851—1858 . 
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LE  PAUTRE.  173 

Collection  des  plus  belles  Compositions,  gravies  par  De  Cloux,  Archte.  and 
Doury,  peintre.    L'Ouvrage  contient  cent  planches,  prix  60/.  in  folio,  31, 
Paris, 
*«*  Omamenta,  arohitecttire,  inierior  decoration  of  the  Louis  Quatorze  style,  very  neatly  produoed. 

174 
METIVIER,  MONS.,  Architecte. 

The  original  sketches,  drawings,  and  tracings,  in  pencil  and  pen 
and  ink,  of  executed  works  and  proposals,  displaying  the  genius  of 
Mons.  Metivier,  as  an  architect  of  high  attainments,  whose  recent  death 
was  much  regretted  in  Bavaria.  He  was  a  native  of  France,  and  was  in- 
duced to  settie  in  Munich  by  the  late  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  under  whose 
patronage  he  was  much  employed  in  the  construction  of  private  edifices  for 
the  Bavarian  nobility  and  gentry;  and  for  decoration  and  fittings  of  them ; 
his  interiors  are  still  in  much  admiration.  He  built  a  mansion  for  Prince 
Charles,  in  a  most  simple  and  elegant  style  (in  Brienner  Street),  which  is 
still  now  considered  one  of  the  purest  buildings  of  Munich.  The  above 
sketches  are  his  professional  life  and  practice.  This  unique  collection  is  in 
2  vols.  4to,  had  its  commencement  in  1812,  and  contains  upwards  of  600 
rich  designs.    Price  51.  6s. 

ORNAMENTENBUCH.  175 

Farbige  Verzierungen  fiir  Fabrikanten,  Zimraermaler  und  andere  Baugewerkc. 
12  parts,  in  small  oblong  4to,  60  coloured  plates  of  90  elaborately  coloured 
and  gilt  ornaments.    Miinchen,     \l.  Is, 
This  work  contains  rich  ornaments  of  ceiling,  borders,  painting,  and  decorating  panels,  centres, 
comers,  compartments,  &o, 

ORNEMENTS  176. 

Tir^s  ou  imit6s  des  Quatre  Ecoles.  410  plates,  in  2  thick  large  4to.  vols,, 
designed  and  engraved  by  MM.  Reister  Arget,  d'Hautel,  de  Wailly,  Wagner, 
L.  Feuch6re  et  Regnier,  &c.    Paris,  5L  6«. 

ROTTMANN,  L.  177. 

Omamente  aus  den  Vorziiglichsten  Bauwerken  MUnchens.  6  parts,  large  folio, 
plates  beautifully  coloured  in  fac- similes  of  the  interiors,  ornaments,  com- 
partments, ceilings,  &c.,  of  the  Pinacothek,  Bibliothek,  Universitael, 
Residanz,  and  Ladwigskirche,  and  other  Public  Buildings.  Miinchen, 
21.  12s,  6(2.    Also  elegantiy  half-bound  in  morocco  gilt,  41.  48, 

ZANETTI,  G.  178. 

STUDII  ARCHITETTONICO-ORNAMENTALI,  dedicati  all' J.  R.  Accademia  ' 
Veneta  delle  Belle  Arti,  seconda  edizione  con  agguinte  del  Prof.  L.  Urbani. 
56  livraisons,  in  imperial  folio,  about  200  of  most  elaborately  designed 
subjects  of  architecture  and  interior  fittings,  designs  for  Chimney  Pieces, 
iron  work  for  interiors  and  exteriors,  gates  and  wooden  gates,  garden  deco- 
rations,  furniture,  &c.,  &c.,  including  the  appendices.  Very  elegant  in 
half  red  morocco,  gilt,  and  interleaved,  IL  17s.  6d.     Venezia, 


Naval  Architecture  and  Naval  Affairs. 

For  Bland  see  Rudimentary  Series. 

For  Kipping  on  Masting  see  ditto. 

For  Knowles  see  page  13  of  this  Catalogue. 

For  Peake  see  Rudimentary  Series. 

For  Starkartt,  see  page  20. 

For  White  see  page  22. 

BLACKBURN'S,  J.  179 

Treatise  on  the  Science  of  Ship  Building,  4to,  7«. 

CHAPMAN,  Adml.  180. 

Forsok  till  en  Theoretisk  Afhandling  att  gif^a  at  linie-Skepp.  Tractat  om 
Skepps-Byggeriet  tillika  med  F6rklaring  och  Bevis  of^er,  Archetectura  Na- 
yaUs  Mercatona,  &c,,  af  F.  H.  Chapman-Cahlskbona,  1804.  The  Swedish 
Admiral  Chapman's  great  Work,  complete,  on  Ships  of  War  and  Merchant 
Ships,  2  vols,  folio,  aUasses  of  plates,  and  1  roL  folio  and  1  vol.  4to  of  text, 
in  hf.  blue  mor. 


Sd 


KAYAL,   ABOHITEOTUBE,   ETC. 


CLARK,  J.  181. 

On  Naval  Tactics,  2nd  edi,  nnmerons  plates,  1/.  Is, 
EDYE'S,  J.  182. 

Calculations  relating  to  the  Equipment,  Displacement,  <feo.,  of  Ships  and  YesselB 
of  War,  31  plates,  4to,  II.  lit.  Qd. 

183. 

ELEMENTS  and  PRACTICE 

Of  ringing  and  Seamanship,  Vol.  2,  4to.  This  volume  contains  the  Theory  and 
Practice,  Tables  of  the  Quantities  and  Dimension  of  the  Standing  and 
Running  Rigging,  78,  6^/. 

184. 
-^—  2  vols.,  plates,  4to.,  IZ.  4«. 

185. 

and  Naval  Tactics,  in  4  vols.,  8vo,  with  atlas  of  plates  on  4to.,  11,  4«. 

186. 
ELEMENTS  and  PRACTICE 

Of  Rope-making,  Anchor-making,  plates,  4to,  5t, 

187 

KIPPING,  R. 

On  Sail  Making.    12mo.,  28.  6d. 

NAVAL  EVOLUTIONS ;  188. 

A  Memoir  by  Gen.  Sir  H.  Douglas,  Bt,  8va, 

POCOCK'S,  Lieut.  189. 

Improvement  of  the  Structure  and  storeage  of  the  Holds  of  TTia  Mf^esty's 
Ships,  plates,  4to,  3«.  6d, 

SCHOMBERG'S,  Adml.  190. 

Remark,  on  Building,  Rigging,  Armings  and  Equipping  His  Majesty's  Ships  of 
"War,  Bvo.,  4f. 

SEGUIN  aine  191. 

M^moire  sur  la  Navigation  k  Yapeur,  Plates,  4to,  28,  6d,     Paris, 

SEPPING'S  Sir  ROBT.  192. 

New  I'rinciple  of  Constructing  Ships  of  War,  4to,  9«. 

193. 

SHIPBUILDERS  REPOSITORY; 

Or,  a  TrcatiKe  on  Masonic  Architecture,  4to,  0«. 

SOMMERFELDT,  Capt  194. 

On  the  Construction  of  Merchants'  Ships  and  of  Steam-Vessels,  see  Rudimen- 
tary  Series. 

WHITES'S  Capt.  T.  195. 

Naval  Researches,  Plates,  Bvo.,  4«. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  ALSO  KEPT  IN  STOCK. 


196  Aid«  Mdmoire  to  the  Military  Boienoe,  8to1b., 

4{.10«. 
107  Alban's  High  Pressure  Steam  Engine,  18«. 

198  Buck,  on  Oblique  Bridges,  12«. 

199  Carr'i  SynopsiH  of  Pruotioal  Philosophy,  6«. 

900  Carpinter's  New  Guide,  by  Nicholson,  II.  1«. 

901  Dempsey's  Praotioal  Railway  Engineer,  2i. 

909  Barlow,  on  the  Strength  of  Materials,  18«. 

908  Qregorfu  MathematioB  lor  Praotioal  Men, 

11  U. 
Mi  arantham's  Iron  Ship  Building,  lUU. 
SK»  aimma,  on  LevelUng,  8t.  6d. 


906  Inwood's  Tables  for  the  PnrohaBing  of  XctatM, 

7«. 

907  Student's  Guide  for  Measuring,  9«. 

906  Examples  of  Cottages  and  ViUas,  IL  U. 

209  General  Text  Book,  XL  8«. 

210  Wheeler's  Appraiser's  Assistant,  9«.  6d. 

211  Templeton's  Workshop  Companion,  6c 

212  Weale's  Builders'  Price  Book  for  IMl,  4c 
218  Wightwick's  Hints  to  Young  Architecta,  7c  6<l. 
214  Tredgold's  Principles  of  Carpentry,  91.  9c 
^&  TVvoman'a  Tables  of  Compound  Inter«si,  6c 

^^  'E.Tk!^TkMit  «3A  <>»teMteura  Pookat  Book,  for 


